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Leyden, as well as in obnoxiousness to the Church - 183 
Prince Maurice leans to the cause of the Gomarlsts or Anti- 
remonstrants - - - - - 183 
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Barneveldt initeCf on the Supremacy of the CM\ Power, 
and throu^ his Suggettioo the Church Constitution 
based upon this Principle was enforced - - 184 

1616. Schism in the Church ; the Government called upon to 

decide which should be the National Church - .184 
The Cession by England of the Towns formerly given to 
laiiabeth and still held by James, ibrms one of the most 
brilliant Memorials of Bamereldt's talents as a Negoti. 
ator and Statesman - - - - 185 

1617. The Arminians declared to be the National Church ; state 

of universal Anarchy and Discord in consequence - 185 
(August) Bameveldt proposes and 'carries a Decree in 
the States enabling the Towns to arm their Watch, and 
form Regiments therewith - - - .186 

Sit Dudley Carleton, his Testimony in fiivour of Bame. 

veldt - - - - - 187 

Bameveldt retires in Weariness and Disgust to Viana . 188 
In spite of his Infirmities he never deserted, however he 
might (despair of the sacred Cause of Republican Inde. 
pendence . . . . > . 189 

(December.) Appears at the Assembly of the States and 
craves Permission to resign his Office of Advocate, repre- 
senting his great Age and sinking Health as the Ex- 
cuse > ■- . . . > 190 

1618. Takes up his Pen to vindicate his Character flrom the 

host of Libels that charged him with Corruption and 
Crime; he publishes his Remonstrance or Apology > 191 

Declared by a solemn Decree to be under the Safeguard 
and Protection of the States - -192 

Resistance of the Towns to the Manoeuvres of the Prince 
of Orange . . . - > 193 

Continued resistance of Grotius and Bameveldt - 194 

(49th of August.) Arrested by order of Prince Maurice 
in the Court-house of the States . - > 195 

Demeanour of the Prisoners; opinions of the People > 196 

Placards scattered about, most .menacing to Maurice 197 
Baraeveldt*s Letter to his Wife - - 197 

Bameveldt summoned to appear before the States-Ge- 
neral ... . - 198 

(85th of November.) Commencement of his Examin- 
ation - - ... 199 

1619. He claims a ^eedy justice and immediate trial, pleading 

the old Law of Holland - - -SOD 

(10th of February.) Twenty-four Judge Delegates named 

to try Bameveldt and the other Prisoners • . SOO 

(10th of March.) Commencement of the Trial . SOI 

Severity of his Judges - '. -201 

Sir Dudley Carleton '« account of Bamevcldt*s Trial - 202 
(ISth of May.) Bameveldt receives the announcement 
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that Sentence of Deeth ihould be reed to him the fol- 
• lowing Day - - - - • SOS 

Efforts to interest the Prince of Orange in his IkTOur . 9M 
Reasons fbr hastening his Execution • - 805 

His farewell Letter to his Wife - - - 806 

(ISth of May.) Brought into the Audience Chamber to 
hear his Sentence pronounced; his address to his 
Judges - . - - -807 

His Execution - - - . - 808 

His Character ; review of his Adminittratioa - 809 



SULLY. 
1560 — 1641. 

Sully descended fVom the Concis and through them from ^ 
the first Emperors of Austria - - - 811 

1560. (13th of December.) Bom at the paternal Chateau of 

Rosny on the Banks of the Seine in Normandy - 81t 

His early Education under the care of the celebrated La 
Brosse - . • - - 815 

1571. Enters the Service of the Prince of Navarre - - SIS 

1572. Talces advantage of his stay at Paris to enrol himself in 

the University and profit by its Lectures . . 814 

(24th of August.) Narrowly escapes during the dreadAU 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ... 214 

1576. Escapes Drom Paris ; enters the Army ; becomes the En. 

sign of his Regiment ; his bravery at the Attack of 
Villepanche ..... 215 

1577. Gives up his Ensigncy and attaches himself to the 

King of Navarre ; first begins to learn the Life of a 
Courtier ... . . 216 

158L Takes leave of Henry and proceeds to his Seat in Norman, 
dy to make Preparations for his Expedition to Join the 
Duke of Anjou . . - - 817 

Returns to the King of Navarre and dispatched by him to 
Paris on a negotiation ... 217 

1584. His Marriage with Mademoiselle Anne de Courtenay 218 
1585l The first Epoch of the famous League concluded between 
the King of Spain, the Guises, and the leading French 
Catholics for the Destruction of Protestantism, and pre- 
venting the Succession of the King of Navarre to the 
Throne of France .... 218 

Sully joins his Master the King of Navarre ; his ludicrous 
interview with Henry II. of France . - 219 

UB6to 1587. Continuance of the War; Sully makes two Journeys to 

Paris and to his Estates - - 219 

Rejoins the Army in time to assist at the Battle of Con- 
tras ; his Artillery mainly instrumental in this Success 880 
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^ Death ofhitWlft . • - -221 

15S9. (l8t of August.) Aisaafinatioii of Henry III. and Acces- 
sion of Henry IV. ^ . .221 

1590. (Uth of BCarch.) The Battle of Ivry ; Sully desperately 

wounded - . - . - 221 

Marches to the Siege of Rouen - . - 222 

1592. His.second Marriage ; his Reconciliation with Henry - 223 

159a (July.) Henry IV. of France abjures the reformed Re- 

ligion at St Denis - - - - 223 

1594. (March.) His Letter to SuUy ; his entrance into Paris - 224 

1595. Sully becomes a Member of tiie Council of Finance . 224 
Proceeds to Arras to join the King ; employed to nego- 
tiate the Marriage of the King's Sister - - 225 

Slow Degrees by which he arrived at the Post of Minister 
of Finance ... - - 225 

Receives his Brevet as Minister of Finance ; his first 
Measures .... 226 

15S6. MeeUng of the States at Rouen ; Indignation of Sully at 

their Demands .... 216 

Advises the King to grant the Request of the Commons - 227 
1597. Intrusted with the sole Management of the Finances -227 
1596L France restored to Peace by the Treaty of Verviers . 227 

Henry IV. consults Sully on the necessity of procuring 
a Divorce flrom Margaret, and forming a second Mar- 
riage . • ... 229 

Sully employed to communicate his Intention to the 
Queen ; his Letter to her on the Subject . .229 

His Quarrel with Gabrielle d'Estrees . .229 

The famous Interview between Henry, Sully, and Ga- 
brielle d*Estrees . , . .230 

Her sudden Death at Fontainbleau ; Sully's unfeeling 
Epitaph on her - . . . 231 

Sully resumes his Correspondence with the Queen in order 
to bring her to consent to Divorce - - 232 

His Advice; to the King on the Subject of his Marriage 232 
1599. Declared Grand Master of the ArtUlery ; and at the same 

time obtains the Title of Superintendant of Finance - 233 

Establishes himself at the Anoial . - 234 

Dissoluticm of the King's Marriage aocon^ished and the 
Florentine Match resolved on - . - 234 

Sully presses for V^ar against the Advice of all the other 
Ministers ..... SS5 

His Skill and Prowess during these Enterprises - 235 

Termination of the War ; recalls his chief Attention to 
Finance - .* . . . 236 

His Maxim that Agriculture was the diief Source of a 
Nation's Power .... 236 

To lighten the Burden upon it becomes henceforth his 
principal Aim ... . 236 

1601. His Interview with Queen Elisabeth at Dover - 237 
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Political DesideraU laid down by them - ! - S38 

Sully sent on a similar Errand to James I. ; his Account 

of his Interview with Sully - - - 239 

His Interview with the King at Greenwich • - 240 

His amusing Account of Cecil - • - 241 

At length wins upon James in a long and secret Inter- 
view ; concludes a defensive Alliance as a kind of pre- 
liminary to one that was to follow - -241 
Rivalry between him and Cecil during his Visit to Lon- 
don . . . .242 
160S. Hu Quarrel with the Marchioness of Vemeuil . 243 
Opposes the Introduction of IMlkworms and Mulberry 

trees into France ... _ £43 

Proposes a Sumptuary Law forbidding the use of Silk, of 

Plate, and other Extravagancies ' . - . 244 

Receives the Government of Poitou firom the King . 244 
Votes for the Re>establishment of the Jesuits in France 245 

1604. Exerts himself to rouse Henry firom Pleasures and Ex- 

penses to those great Designs which they had meditated 
together for reducing the Power of l^in and modify- 
ing the State of Europe - -245 

His Negotiations with the Royal Mistress during Squab, 
bles betwixt bar and her Lovor - - - 246 

League formed against him ... 246 

Accused of conspiring to take away his Crown and raise 
himself on the ruins of his Master . - 247 

His Extdanation and Reconciliation with the King . 248 

1605. Employed in negotiating^ with the Hugonots and pre- 

siding at their Assembly held at ChAtelherault ■ . 248 

16G6. On his return finds Henry tormented by the Intrigues and 

Machinations of Spain ; prqxMes a Coalition and a War 

to humble the House of Austria - . 249 

Raised to the Titles of Duke and Peer - .249 

The Expedition against Sedan passes without any Glory 

to Sully, who longed to wreathe his new Title with 

laurels - - - - 250 

Henry's Doubts of his Fidelity . - 250 

Is reconciled to him and promises him the Reversion of 

the Constable's Staff - - -251 

In return demands his Conversion to the Catholic Faith, 

which Sully finally refused - - 252 

The last Year of Sully's Administration exclusively occu. 

pied with his great Scheme for re-modelling Europe 258 
1610. (14th of May.) Assassination of Henry IV. . £53 

The first Interview between Sully^aiid the Queen after the 

Assassination of the King, - - - 254 

Sully argues against the renewal of FHendship between 

Spain and France ... 255 

Meditates resigning aU his Officef - .255 
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Betiret to one of his Eitatcf at Ifootroad ; rewhrat t* 
return no more to the Capital, at leMk to nMddle no iMMre 
in the Details of OfBce - - - 256 

His ** Adieus to tlie Court ** - - SS6 

1611. Resigns his Superintendence of Finance and his co mm a nd 

oftbeBaitile . . • - 8S7 

Spends the Last Yean of his life altoflether in Retire. 

ment . - - - 25S 

His Domestic Disappointments and Troubles - - S58 

HU Death in the Eighty.first Year of Us Age - 859 

HU Character - . - 860 

His LoTe Allkirs : . - -861 

DUKE OF LERMA. 

1578—1625. 

The more a Monarchy approaches Cdestial or Reli|loas 
Government, the vawe Detestable is its Corruption . 868 

Scantiness of Bfaterials for Writing Spanish Memoirs . ttS 

Ancestors of the Dulte of Lerma - - S6S 

157a Birth of the Dulce of Lerma ; his Early Education - 961 
1596. 35,000,000 of Gold and Silver discharged at the Haibour 

of San Lucan - - - 965 

1596. The Marquis of Denia created Dulce of Lerma, and de- 
clared Sole Prime Minister of Spain - - 965 

In Dinponition and Talents a Perfect Resemblance to 
Philip III. . . . -966 

Sole Maxim of his Policy, Devotion to Rome and to 
Catholic Orthodoxy ; his Magnificmce on the Occasion 
of the Marriage of the King . - 866 

Turns his Attention towards Striking a Blow against the 
Infidels . - . -967 

Gives the Primacy of S^in to his Uncle Bernardo . 967 

His Expedients to raise Money to supply the £xtravagan> 
cies of the King - - - - 968 

Tenrly wasting away of the Resources of Spain, Inez, 
plicable to the Rulers of that Country - - 968 

Address of the Corte« of ValUdolid, in ]549» to Charles V. 969 

The First Financial McMure of the Duke of Lerma, via. 
Ordering a Registry of Plate throughout the Kingdom, 
with a Prohibition of Making or Selling any more for 
the Fu:ure .... 270 

Opposition of the Clergy to his Measures - . 971 

1601. The Court reuioves flrora Madrid to Valladolid . .971 

OpiH>sit;on of the Archbishop of Toledo to the Measures 
of Lerma . . .872 

]60a D'Avila's Account of Lerma's Administration - 979 

Spain under Philip III., the Monarchy which faispired 
most respect in Europe . . .973 
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1605. A Chapter of the* Franciscan Order of Frian, held at 

Toledo » . . . -173 

1606L Lenna finds an Opportunity of proving his Political and 

Personal Attachment to Rome - - - S74 

1G09. Succeeds in obtaining a Truce of Seventeen Years, which 
procured Independence to the United Provinces, and 
Repose to the Netherlands - - > S75 

IGOl The Moriscoes of Portugal obtain a Renewal of thdr Ex. 

emption .... $75 

1610. Lerma brought to Consent to their Expulsion ttom 

I^Mun . ... S76 

His Vain Attempts to arrest the Commercial Decay of 
the Kingdom, or to heal the Wound given to Agricul- 
ture and Industry, by the Expulsion of the Moriscoes 977 
Cabals formed against him at the Court . > S78 

Receives a Cardinal's Hat firom Paul V. . - 879 

1618. (4th of October.) Receives a Final Order, under the 
, King's hand, to retire from Court . .880 

1621. Death of Philip III. . . .880 

lflS5. Death of Lerma; his Character as a Statesman • 881 



DUKE OF OSSUNO, 

1579—1624 

Spain, of all Countries, the least Subject to Change of 

Character . - - - 882 

Ancestors of the Duke of Ossuno ; Origin of their Assum- 
ing the Surname of Giron . - 883 

1579. Birth of Don Pedro Oiron, Duke of Ouuno - - 885 

1588. Accompanies his Orandfiither to Naples ; Early Indication 

of his Talents . - 885 

1586. Returns to l^in ; sent to the CoOege of Salamanca . 885 
Visits France in the Suite of the Duke of Feira ; his 
Propensity to Repartee and Jest, the prominent Feature 
in his Character ... . 886 

His Marriage - . . . 886 

16Q8. 1 Accompanies Juan de Velasco to the Court of Henry IV. ; 

Anecdote of him ... 886 

Appointed to a Military Command in Flanders ; repairs 
to the Siege of Ostend; sent under the Admiral of 
Aragon to raise the Siege of Grave - •> 887 

Anecdotes of - - . - 887 

1603. Visits the Court of England as a Private Nobleman, re- 
Aising the Diplomatic Character which the Duke of 
Flanders olftred him . . - 888 

Account of his Interview with James I. . > 988 

Gives himself up with greater Ardour than evor to IfiU. 
tary Enterprises ; his Successes - . 889 
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1607. Returns to Madrid ; appointed Chamberlain to the Kinfi 

and Member of the Council of Portugal • • 290 

Declares for the Necessity of acknowledging the Indc 
pendence of the United Provinces; Remonstratet 
against the Moorish Expulsions - -291 

Incurs the Displeasure of the Inqidsition ; is saved fktmi 
Trouble and Persecution, by the Interference of 
Lerma - ... 892 

1611. Appointed Viceroy of Sicily ; his first Measures charac- 
terised by rigid justice - . - 893 

Levies an Export Duty at Messina on certain Manufiic 
tures of the Country, in order to pay the Expenses of 
improving the Port . . - 89i 

1615. DefeaU the Turkish Fleet off Chios, taking several OaL 

leys, and burning the rest . - - 895 

1616. Advanced from the Vice.royalty of Sicily to that of 

Naples ; he commences his Government by the same 
Edict which he addressed to the Sicilians - . 896 

1617. (February.) Assembles the Fuliament ; obtains flrom it 

upwards of a Million of Ducats, in return for the Royal 
Sanction given to their Privileges - - 896 

Asfures to Independent Sovereignty - . - 897 

Sends his Fleet to cruise against the Venetians . 898 

1618. (May.) Ilie Venetian Conspiracy discovered and crushed 899 
St Real's Account of it - - - 300 
The Duke of Ossuno accused of being the Centre and 

Spring of the whole Affliir . .301 

His Scheme of Indq;>endence ikvoured by Venice - 308 

Excites the Suspicicms of the Spanish Court, by the Aug- 
mentation of the Army and Fleet - - 304 

1620. His Design to make himself Independent of Spain, but 

not to erect the Standard of his Independence at 

Naples . . - - 306 

Makes his Designs known to France and Savoy - 307 

Arrest and Execution of all concerned in the Venetian 

Conspiracy .... 909 

Review of the Administration of the Duke of Ossuno in 

Naples . - - .310 

Is superseded by Borgias, and dethroned like a Turkish 

Pacha when the Finnan te displayed . - 311 

Obliged to embark for Spain; makes a splendid and 

triumphant Entry into Madrid - - 312 

16S1. (April) Arrest of . - - 318 

1621. His Death, after Three Years' Imprisonment in the Castle 

of Almeida .... 318 

RepCHTts as to the Manner of bis Death - - 313 
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The Merits and Demerits of the Family of Medici, a 
Subject of much Dififbrence of Opinion among modern 
Writers . . - 314 

Florence, a commercial Republic, characterised by the 
Narrowness of the Municipal System, and looking to 
Wealth as the only Symbol of Power - > 315 

With Cosmo de* Medici must chiefly rest the Honour and 
the Disgrace of having elevated his Family to supreme 
power in Florence . - ' - 316 

1448. Lorenzo de' Medici bom in the Palace of Cosmo ; Anec 
dotei of his early Generosity, as well as Aptitude in 
Learning - . . . 317 

1466. Visits Rome and afterwards Naples, where.heissplen. 

didly received by King Ferdinand - .318 

Returns to his native City, just in time to crush the 
rising Conspiracy ... 319 

His Marriage with Clarice of the great Roman Family 
of the Orsini . - - 390 

1469. Succeeds, on the Death of his Father, to the Station of 

Supreme Arbiter of the Republic of Florence - 320 

His short Friendship for Pope Sixtus IV. - - 321 

The Politics of Italy, from iU Subdivision and di£Rerent 
Forms of Government, have ever presented a Com- 
plexity of Interests ... 321 

Commencement of the Rivalry betwixt the Pazad and the 
Medici - - -323 

Conspiracy of the Pazzi ; Punishment of the Conspinu 
tors . . . .323 

• Lorenzo's Power established by this Conspiracy . 324 

Commencement of the War betwixt Northern and South- 
ern Italy - . - . 324 

1479. I^orenzo embarks for Naples, as the Envoy of the Re- 

public, to negotiate a Peace - - 325 

1480. (6th of March.) Concludes a perpetual League of Amity 

betwixt their respective States - -325 

His Success in this Negotiation secures him not only a 
Florentine, but an Italian Supremacy - -326 

His Foreign Policy forms the bright Side of his Cha- 
racter .... 327 

His Efforts to elevate and enlighten, not only his Cotm- 
try, but the World - - - 328 

1492. His Death in the Forty.fourth Year of his Age - 329 

Review of his Administraticm - . 330 
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CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. 
1585-lfi4£. 



Important Period of History during the li/e of Cardioal 
Richelieu - - - . . 1 

1585. Birth of Amumd Jeandu. PlcMis (September 5th) :: - t 
He is intended for the Proftssion of Arms • - f 

He passes several YesM in the CoUegcs of Navarre and 

Sisiense - • • - - - f 

He enters the Army - . • - f 

Change in his Prospects . . . • f 

He applies himselfto the Study of Thec^ogy - - S 

He is no m inated to the Bishopric, renounoed by hia 

Brother - . . . . S 

His scholastic Character - - - - S 

1606. Being under Age he applies to the Pope tat a Dlspew- 

ation for the Term required for CousecratioB to qpisoopal 
Functions - - ^ - • • 

He proceeds to Rome ...» 

Anecdote of his Audience with the supreme Pontiff 

1607. He is consecrated to the Bishopric - - • 
Richelieu's great Object is to advance himsdf at Court - 
State of France at that period - - 
Richelieu endeavours to gain Condno Coodni, the Ma- 

r^chal d' Ancre, to his Interests - . . 5 

1611. Assassination of Henry IV. (May 14th) ; the Regency fklli 

into the Hands of Mary de Medids - . • 5 

Sully retires Arom Court . . . • 6 

Matrimonial Unions between the Houses of Austria and 

Bourbon ... . . 

Several Provinces rise in Arms against the Regent 
Measures ad(q)ted by Concini - . . 

The Bish(9 of Lufon remains attached to the Queen*s 

Party ... 

The King attains his M^}ority . . 

Steps taken by the Queen and hex Council on the Occa- 
sion . . . . . . 

The Bishop of Luf on ai^>ears as one of the Deputies of 

the Clergy ... - . 

He is appointed Almoner to the young Queen, Anne of 

Austria - . . . . - 

Causes tassigned for his speedy Retirement flrom her 

Court ...... 
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He is iq>potnted CbuneUlor of State and AmbasMdor to 
the Court of Spain .... -8 

Intrigues in the French Court • - - 8 

Arrest of the Prince of Cond^ . . . - 8 

Weakness of Mind and Insufficiency of Louis XIIL - 9 
lAiines instigates the Destruction of Concini . - 9 

Concini is assassinated and Mary de Medicis made an ho- 
nourable Prisoner . - ... 9 
Luines becomes the Advocate of Richelieu with the 
King ... . .10 

The King notifies to the Council his Intentions concern- 
ing Richelieu ... - - 10 
He reUres to Blois ... - - 11 
He is ordered to quit Blois finally to aUde at Avignon . 11 
Influence of Luines with the King - - - 11 
1618. Measures pursued by the Duke of E^iornon in Favour of 

Mary de Medicis . - - - - 12 

16ia His Escape flrom the Castle of Blois - - - IS 

Luines writes to Richelieu directing him to endeavour to 
bring about a Reconciliation between the King and the 
Queen Mother . • - - - 13 

He proceeds to Angoultaae - - . - 13 
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Richelieu's Success . - - - - ' 14 

New Negotiations and delays - - - - 14 

Tlie Queen reAises to accompany the King to Paris - 15 

Liberation of Cond§, and Luines' Mk Policy - - 15 

The Hugonots are favourably received by Ridielieu and 
the Queen . - - - - 16 

Her Power and Adherents increase • - - 16 

Cond^ takes Part with Luines and in Command of the 

King's Forces marches to Angers - - - 16 

Epemon advises the Queen to permit bar Fwces to make 
. a Stand against the Royal Army • - - 16 

She is hifluenced by the Advice of Richelieu and excludes 

a Negotiation with Jier Son - - > 17 

Richelieu demands the King's Favour to obtain a Cardi- 
nal's Hat . - - - . 17 
Proposed Marriage of his Niece with the Nephew of the 
Dulse of Luines - - - - - n 

Moderation ofthe Duke of Luines - - - 18 

His Intrigues against Richelieu - - - 18 

Intrigues at the Court of Rome . - - - 19 

169a The Duke of Luines obteins the Post of Constable - 20 

He is desirous ofsignalising himself in War • - SO 

Discomfiture of his AttempU . • - 20 

leSl. His Death . . ... .20 

An Epoch of Importance opens to Ridielieu . - SO 

The King's Dislike to him . ... SI 
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1622. (95th of September) Tlie BUhop of Luf on U derated to 

a Seat in the Conclave • - - * <l 

Cautions line of Policy punned by bim - - - 81 

1628* (October.) Treaty of MontpelUer - - - 88 

Retirement of Cond^ and Diaientkms at Court r . 8t 

Animodty of VlevUle to Sehomberg - > - 8S 

FaUofSchombergandhisSoo - - - - 83 

Richelieu drawi to himseir th« Attention of the King - 84 
1GS4. Puyiiene and his Father receive their final DisralMal, and 

Cardinal Richelieu ic again nominated to the Council 

of State on the 29th of April ... - - 8* 

His bold and succesiftil Policy • - • - 81 
Down&U of Vievine ; he is arrested and placed in the 

Castle of Amboise . - - . . 85 

Richelieu assumes the entire Direction of the Council . S5 

1634. (June) His successftri Negotiations with England - 86 

SUte of Afikirs in the ValteUne . . - -86 

1623. Treaty among Venice, Savoy, and France > - 87 
Austria gives up the Fortretses of the Valteline into the 

Hands of the Pope . - > -87 

Richelieu's Diflferences with the Papal Nuncio > - 87 
The Marquis de Cdenvres is placed at the Head of a small 
Army, and the Valteline £slls into the Hands of the 

French - - - ... 28 

Remonstrances of the Pope > - • - 88 

lUchelieu's Designs against Atistria and Spain . - 89 

Claims ofthe House of Savoy • - . . 30 

1624. (October.) in a Conference at Susa between the Duke of 

Savoy and the Constable LesdiguMres, the Conquest and 

Partition of the Possessions'of Genoa are determined on 30 

Cautions necessary to prevent a Rupture with Spain . 30 

Successes of the allied Army . - > > 30 

Activity ofthe Austrians . . . -30 

The ^nish Ambassador remains in France > - St 

Cardinal Barberini is sent as Legate to Paris . .31 

Causes which delayed Richelieu's Designs against l^udn > S8 

His Pfains and line of Policy - - . . 38 

Dislike ofthe Catholics to him . . . . 34 

Difficulties opposed to him - . - - 35 

1625. (January.) Success of Soubise - > • . 35 
(S5th of January.) Soubise and Rohan, and all who took 

part with them, are declared guilty of High Treason - 36 
Proposals are made fbr a firesh Treaty with the Rochellois 36 
A favourable Treaty is granted to the Protestant Leaden 36 
The Due de Montmorency takes the Command of the 

French Fleet - . - . . 36 

The Prince de Soubise is compelled to seek Refuge in the 

English Ports ... . .37 
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165& AVilliam Dubois, fiunous as the Minister of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, during the Minority of Louis XV. ; 
his Birth, Parentage, and early Education - 64 

His first introduction to the Duke of Orleans . 65 

Employed in giving inferior Instruction to that Prince's 
fOQ . . • • 66 
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Determines to debase the mind ot his Pupil to a level 
with.his own ; becomes his Guide and Preceptor in the — 
ways of licentious Intrigue as wdl as in the paths of 
Literature - - - 67 

1691. Succeeds at last in his effbrts to gain the notice of the 

King - - - .68 

1692. Marriage of the Duke of Chartres with Mademoiselle de 

Blois - - - 69 

Dubois accompanies the Duke of Chartres to the Battle 
of Steinkirk, and, notwithstanding his Ecclesiastical Pro- 
fession, was found in every part of the fidd in the 
thickest of the Fire - - - 69 

Receives the Abbey of Saint Just firom the King - 70 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick ; Dubois sent with the Embassy to 
London ; commencement of his intimacy with Lord 
Stanhope - •- - - 71 

Sent back to France in Disgrace ; appointed Secretary to 
the Duke of Orleans . - - 72 

Receives his first public employment as Ck)unseIlor of 
State - - - - 73 

His Political Talents called forth by the pretensions of 
Philip V. of Spain to the Regency of France - 74 

His Policy 
1716. (12th of March.) Attempts in his private character to 
open negotiations with his former Ariend Lord Stanhope, 
now become the favourite Minister of George L ; his 
first Letter to that Nobleman - - 77 

(19th of March.) Lord Stanhope's Letter in reply • 78 

(10th of April.) Dubois again addresses Lord Stanhope 79 

Proceedings of the Regent Duke of Orleans in regard to 
England, and his endeavours to obtain a formal recog. 
nition of the Treaty of Utrecht . .81 

Treaty drawn up and proposed to the French Government 
by the British Ministers, between France, England, and 
Holland . . . .82 

(20th of June.) Dubois sets out for the Hague in the most 
private manner, to endeavour to obtain an interview with 
Lord Stanhope - - - - 82 

(5th of July.) Arrives at the Hague ; his remarkable Con. 
versation with Lord Stanhope - * S3 

He enters into the question of expelling the unfortunate 
Chevalier de St George before the signature of the 
Treaty - - - .84 

Lord Stanhope's memorable Reply - - 84 

Diplomatic Skill and Art of Dubois ; the British Minister 
confides to him the only basis on which a Treaty could 
be Aramed between France and England . - 85 

His second Conference with Stanhope ; important results 
of these conferences . . • S6 

Returns to Paris and consults with the Regent • 86 
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(10th of Anguit) ProcMcUtoHanorer . - 87 

(9th of October.) Convention between Eaflaiid and Fruioe 

drawn up by him and Stanhope • - 87 

Hb vehement Letter to the Regent on the tuttlect - 88 

1717. (4th of Januarj.) The TrMty sifned with all ncri— ly 

formalitiet - - - - 88 

Subtle Talenta displayed by Dubois in thaw ncgolla. 
tions - - - - 89 

Opinion of the French Nation in regard to thif Treaty of 
Alliance . . - 90 

(2Sd of January.) Interview between Dubois and George L 
at Hanover • - - 91 

Unbounded Gratitude of the Regent to Dubois ; is ap- 
pointed Secretary to the King's Cabinet - 91 

Despatched as Amtiassador to London to endeavour to 
secure the Peace of Europe, still threatened by the feuds 
of ^in and the Empire . - - 98 

His conferences with the British Ministry at West- 
minster . . . - 93 

Difficulties which he encountered from the weakness of 
his Master - - - 9f 

A Convention drawn up and signed as the base of that 
Treaty known as the Quadruple Alliance - - 95 

Difficulties which occurred in France regarding the Sg^ 
nature of the Treaty - - - 96 

Dubois returns to Paris - - - 97 

Created Secretary of State for Foreign Affliirs - 97 

His vehement Letters of Remonstrance to Lord Stanhope, 
to the Secretary Craggs, and to the Imperial Ambas- 
sador . - . .98 

His various Political Operations - - 99 

Opposition of the Parliament to the Regent and Law the 
famous financier - - - 100 

The Regent takes Measures for carrying the Royal Edicts 
into Execution by Force - - 101 

The natural Children of the late King declared by the 
Council of Regency incapable of succeeding to the 
Throne - - - - 101 

Dubois returns to Paris and supports the vigorous resolu- 
tions of Argenson - - • 102 

1718. (26th of August) The Parliament summoned to appear 

before the King in his Bed of Justice ; their last Decrees 
annulled, their Power circumscribed, and their Influence 
in the State destroyed . . ' . . 103 

Vigorous and'successAil Measures of Dubois - 104 

He uses the Conspiracy of Prince Cellamare as a most 
powerful political Engine ... 106 

1719. Declares War against Spain - - - 107 
His Eflfbrts to bring about a general Peace - - 108 
Law, the famous Scotch Financier - - 108 
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1723. Dubois shows a degree of personal Disinterestedness and 
of Zeal for the welfore of the State during fte financial 
Operations of Law, which does more honour to his Cha. 
racter than any other Trait which his History aflfbrds 
us . . . . .109 

His Effbrts to put down the FMrliament in thehr Opposition 
to Law - - - - 100 

Failure of Law's System ; the ascendancy of Dulxns com. 
plete . ... Ill 

His Eflfbrts to obtain a Cardinal's Hat ; Indignation ^f the 
Dulce of Orleans - . - 118 

Demands Aronv the Duke of Orleans the Archbishopric 
of Cambray ; sarcastic Reply of the Regent • 113 

Receives from Massillon all the orders of Priesthood, and 
then hurries to Paris, where he is consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Cambray in the presence of all the Princes 
and Nobles of the French Court headed by the R^ent 114 

Calumnies against him - - • 115 

Receives the Cardinal's Hat on the Efevation of Cardinal 
Conti to the Papal Throne - . .116 

Aff^s a degree of mingled Dignity and Modesty in pay. 
ing his visits of ceremony to the various Members of the 
Royal Family - ".- -117 

Proceedings consequent to his Elevation to the Conclave 118 
1722. His Quarrel with ViUeroy - - - 119 

(August.) Appointed Prime Minister by the Regent - 190 
17S3. (15th of January.) Confirmed in his Appointment on 

I.ouis XV. atUining his Majority - - 1£1 

His l^lendour, Luxury, and insatiable Ambition - 1S2 

His last Illness and Death - • - 123 

His Character and Person - - - 124 

Extracts fh>m his Correspondence with the Marquis de 
Nancrg - . - - 125 
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1664-^1752. 

1664. . (March.) Julius Alberoni bom in the small City of Pla- 

centia in Northern Italy . . - 130 

His low Origin } his early History obscure - - 130 

Account of bis first Rise j receives die minor orders of the 
Church - - - - 131 

Is introduced to Count Bami, the Papal Representative 
at Ravenna . - . - 138 

1690. Takea Priest's Orders and enters the Church as a Profes. 
sion i accompanies the young Count Bami to Rome 
as his Preceptor - - - 133 

riis unceasing avidity for the Acquisition of Knowledge ; 
his first appearance as a >^egotiator - .194 
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Employed by the Queen to form a new Ministry - 157 

Ambitious Views of the Queen; the Restoration of (the 

furnish Domination in Italy one of the brightest Day- 

Dreams of Philip - - .158 

Prudent and cautious Policy of Alberoni ^ - 159 

His Policy in regard to France « - 160 

Adheres to the financial System introduced into Spain by 

Orsi . - - - - 161 

Persuades Philip to form an Alliance with England and 

Holland, as the only Means of obtaining all his Objects 162 
Opens a Communication with Mr. Doddington,the British 

Envoy at the l^nish Court - .162 

Deceived in his Views of forming an Alliance with 

England . . - .163 

The great Fault of the Spanish Government, and weak 

Point of its Policy, was the Incompetence and VV^ant of 

Sagacity of her Ambassadors at foreign Courts . 164 

1716. (May.) Treaties concluded between England and Hoi- 

land, and England and the Empire, destructive to the 
Views and Interests of Philip V. - .165 

Measures pursued by Alberoni for obtaining the Roman 
Purple, which would cover the Baseness of his Origin 
from the Eyes of even the haughty Grandees of Spain, 
and give him Claim to Precedence and Authority . 166 

By his Intervention the Disputes between the Courts of 
Spain and Rome, regarding the Nunciature, settled in a 
Manner gratifying to the Pontiff . .167 

Obstacles to his Elevation to the Conclave - .167 

Suspends the Executimi of the Commercial Treaty with 
.England - ... 168 

His Eflfbrts to detach Great Britain from its Alliance 
with the Enemies of l^[>ain . - 160 

His Measures to renew a Spirit of Industry amongst the 
People . . . .169 

Events which hurried him forward to that point where 
War became no longer avoidable . . 170 

His Measures in consequence ... m 

Measures of his Adversaries against him > . 172 

The whole Affkirs of Spain fall into his Hands, but he 
still declines appearing in the responsible Situation of 
Prime Minister, leaving the ostensible Business of the 
State to be transacted by the King and the Secretary 
Grimaldo . . - .173 

His Duplicity towards LoulviUe the French Envoy > 174 

1717. State of Affairs in Spain at this Time; Military Pre- 

parations going on in the Ports of - . 175 

Interview between Alberoni and Mr. Doddington ; he de- 
clines the Offers made by England - « 176 
He finds the greatest Difficulty on carrying on his war. 
like Preparations - - - 176 
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He meeti the Subtlety of the Duke of Orleau with Sub- 
tlety, aod turns his Arms ag«inst himself • - 199 
Justifies his Purposes of entering into an Alliance with the 

Mahommedans ... 900 

His Negotiations with Ragotski, Prince of Transylvania SOI 
(Juiy.) The Peace of Passarowitz signed - -201 

Intrigues of Alberoni at the various Courts of Eun^ SOS 
H is Negotiations with Victor Amadeus Duke of Savoy SOS 
(18th of June.) Issues his finai;Orders for the Armament 

to sail on the Expedition against Italy - • 904 

The Quadruple Alliance signed at Paris and London . 806 
Terms ofibred to Spahi . - - S06 

Great Successes of the Spanish Troops in Sicily - S07 

Philip refuses to sign the Quadruple Alliance - 808 

(11th of August) The Spanish Fleet attacked and totally 

defeated by Admiral Byng ... 809 

Alberoni issues a Manifnto, declaring that the Aggres- 
sion of Bjmg was^a most notorious Vi(datioD of National 
Faith - - - - - SIO 

Effect oi his Remonstrances and Complaints against 

England . - - - - - 911 

His unwise and extravagant Proceedings against France - 811 
The Situation of France at this Period peculiarly qjpen to 

Intrigue - - - 219 

Intrigues of Alberoni in France - . -215 

Joins in the Conspiracy oi CeWuoax and the Duchess of 
Maine for the Purpose of seising upon the Person of 
the Regent, of raising the whole of Franoejn favour of 
the King of l^ia, and overturning every branch of the 
exisUng Govemasent ... 217 

Failure of the Conspiracy • - - 818 

Misfortunes gathering fast round Alberoni - 819 

1719. Operations of Spain against France - -880 

Measures taken by the Regent Orleans for the Defence of 

France • - ... 889 

Strenuous Exertions of Alberoni to prepare a Force for 

q>posing the French Armies on the Frontier of Spain . 993 
(S7thofMay.) Siege of Fontarabia - - .993 

Capitulates to the Fraich : . . 293 

Philip returns to Madrid disgusted with his own Situation, 

with his Minister, and with his Generals - 1-994 

Transient Successes of the Spanish Troops in Scily ' - 984 
The Spanish Fleet dispersed by Storm . -235 

Last effbrt of Alberoni against Great Britain ; his rapid 

Descent in his royal Master's Estimation . . 886 

Effbrts to remove him firom the Councils of Philip . 887 

(5th of December.) ^He receives a loyal Decree, depriving 
him of all his Posts, .and enjoining him to quit Madrid 
within eight Days, and the Spanish Territory in one- 
and-twenty - ... 829 
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Extraordinary Change In the public FeeUng towards him S90 

(12tb of December.) He quiU the Spanldi Capital new 
to return ; Intemiptioni which he meetf with - - tSl 

His ConverMtion with De Mareien - - 838 

1719. (1st of February.) Embarks in a Genoese Vend, and 

steers for the Coast of Italy . . • fiSS 

Receives a Letter forbidding him to enter the ecdeslM- 
tical Territory upon Pain of Imprisonment - S3S 

Demands Permiulon to reside in Genoa ; is reAised, and 
obliged once more to bide himsdf llrom the Fury oi his 
Enemies .... SSS 

Charges brought against him by the King of Spahi - SM 

He publishes his famous Apology, in which he qMurcs 
neither the King nor Queen of Spun - - 835 

Summoned to attend the Conclave for the Election of a 
new Pope . . - - - 896 

Is cleared of all Charges against him and invested with the 
Purple ; establishes his Residence in Rome without any 
degree of ostentatious Splendour . - 837 

1723. (July.) Is delivered fh>m one of the fiercest of his Perw- 

cutors by the Death of the Regent Duke of Orleans . 837 

Receives from the Pope the Pension usually allotted to a 
Cardinal, which had hitherto been withbdd - 838 

Receives Permission to reside in his native City of Paima ; 
he there passes his time for some Years in the calm En- 
joyment of literary Pursuits . - -899 
1740. Appointed Vice-Legate of Romagna by Pope Benedict 

XIV. . - . - - 9«0 

Conceives the magnificent project of changing the marshy 
and unwholesome Neighbourhood of Ravenna into a 
more productive and salubrious District - - 910 

1746. Retires once more to Placentia ; his manner of Life . 841 

Passes the six succeedlng^Years of his Life between Pla- 
centia and Rome .... 948 
1752. His Death at Rome in the eighty.eighth Year of his Age 943 

His Character as a Statesman . . . 844 

Review of his Administration in Spain - - 2i5 

Peculiarities in his Situation, over which he did not, and 
perhaps could not triumph - . . 946 

The great Characteristic of his Administration— incessant 
Activity - - . . .247 

His internal Policy - ... iis 

His private Character . . . . 249 

His Person . . ... 250 

Some Observations upon the efibrts made by him to en- 
gage the King of Sweden and Peter the Great of Russia 
in the Cause of Spain - . _ . 253 

His Correspondence with Voltaire - - - 264 
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JOHN WILLIAM, DUKE OF RIFPERDA. 

1665—1737. 
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John y^lliam. Baron of Ripperda ; the date of hif Birth 

uncertain ; his Parentage and early Education - S68 

Enters the Army ; rises to the Rank of Colonel - 269 

Acquires an intimate Knowledge of Commerce and 

Finance ; forms an Acquaintance with Prince Eugene S69 
His Marriage - . - 269 

1715. Appointed Envoy-extraoirdinary from the United Pro- 
vinces to the Court of Spain • - 270 

1717. Appointed Ambassador; Death of his Wife > -270 
Attaches himsdf to Alberoni ; assists him with Memorials 

and Plans of Improvement for the Commercial and 
Financial System of l^in - - 271 

His Intrigues ... 271 

Excitesthe Jealousy of Alberoni - -272 

1718. (March.) Returns to Holland ; renders a fbll Account of 

his Mission, and formally resigns his Office and returns 
to Madrid - - - 273 

Makes a solemn Abjuration of the Protestant Faith at St 
Ildefonso, before a large Congregation of the Nobles of 
the Land, and immediately afterwards receives the 
Appointment of Superintendent-GenersA of the royal 
Manufactories at Guadalaxara - - 274 

Removed tttmx the Post he occupied, and deprived of the 
Pension he enjoyed - - - 275 

Pursues unceasingly the Schemes which he had com- 
menced for attracting the Notice of those whose Favour 
was likely to confer Power - - 275 

Restored to his former Office, and also created Super* 
intendant-Oeneral of the Manufactories of Spain - 276 

Strengthens his connection unth Spain by marrying a 
Castilian Lady of a noble and distinguishei Family - 277 

His Efforts to obtain a Place in the Administration - 277 

Philip abdicates in favour of his eldest Son - - 278 

Ripperda disappointed in his Design of (Staining a Place 
in the Administration of Spain - - 278 

U. (Slat of August.) Death of the young King } Philip 

resumes the Crown - ' - - 279 

The enterprising Genius of Ripperda called into Activity 
by the Negotiations which took place at Cambray, in 
consequence of the Accession of Spain to the Quad- 
ruple Alliance - - - 280 

Becomes in some Begtee the secret Counsellor and Con. 
fldant of the Queen . - -281 
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(May 14.) Presented with a Royal Decree depriving him 

of all hb Ministerial Functions ; a pitiftil Pension of 3000 

Pistoles bestowed upon him as a Testimony of the King's 

gratitude for various services he had rendered - 508 

Claims the protecticm of the British Ambassador - 309 

His furious Invectives against the Courts of Madrid and 

Vienna - - * - 310 

Addresses a Letter of remonstrance to Philip . 310 

(May 25th.) Arrested and lodged as a Prisoner in the 

Tower of Segovia - - .311 

Applies himself to watch the progress of Events in Europe, 

and to draw thence food for the hopes, wherewith he 

supported his hours of Imprisonment -312 

1727. EflflBCts his Escape with circumstances as vomantic and 

extraordinary as attended any other part of his Life • 313 
Josepha Ramos; her romantic Attachm^t to Ripperda 313 
Ril^rda reaches Portugal in safety . . 314 

Diflferent Accounts of the manner in which he eflfected 

his Escape - . . 315 

Embarks at Oporto for England; excitement in the 

Public Mind caused by his Appearance in England - 315 
Furiously attacked in the Public Prints - . 316 

1731. Transfers his Property to Holland, and with his Mistress 

and Family sets sidl for his native Country - 316 

Determines to try his Fortunes upon the Shores of Aflrica 317 
Sets sail accon^nied by Dofia Joseplia for Morocco, taking 
with him a suffident Sum to give Sjdendour and 
Dignity to his Ai^arance in the eyes of the Moham- 
medans - - - - 317 

Received with every mark of Distinction by the Emperor 318 
Appointed to command Che Army of Morocco ; introduces 
as far as possible a degree of Discipline and Subordin»* 
tion into the Moorish Military System . - 318 

1732. (June 29th.) The Moors defeated by the Spaniards in a 

sanguinary and protracted Battie - . 319 

Ripperda deprived by a Royal Decree of his Honours as a 

Duke and Orandee of Spain - -320 

Appdnted to an Office equivalrat to that of Prime 

Minister « ... ggQ 

Death of Josepha Ramos - - .321 

1737. Death of Ripp«rda - - .321 

His Character . - _ .322 
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VOL. V. 

ANDREW HERCULES^ CARDIHAL DE n£UHT. 

A.D. 

Hl« Cbmcler and DigporitkNi - 1 

Hb Family, a very ancient Baee at Laqgoedoe - 8 

16S3. (June SSd.) Bora at Lottrc - - 8 

Hi* Educatioa - . - 8 

Hi«Penon - - • - 8 

Cardinal Bonii, one of the tint Fricndi of the young 

Abb4Fleury - > - 8 

1668. Appointed to a Canon'i StaD in the Cathedral of Mbot- 

pellier - - - - £ 

8t Stmdb** aoooont of flenry to be received with great 

caution, even dittnut . - 3 

Tile young Abb6 idaced, by the exertions of Boo^ aa one 

of the Alnumen of the Queen - - 3 

In bis twenty-fourth Year takes Priest's orders; his 

morals unimpeachable - • 3 

Known and courted by the best sodety in Paris ; the moit 
distinguished Men of the time his Friends . 4 

168SL Chosen one of the Deputies for Montpellier, in the 

Assembly of the Clergy . -4 

1683. Loses his post of Almoner to the Queen, by the Death of 
that Princess; but soon appointed Almoner to the 
King ; advantages of the position ; mixes in the highest 
society . • .4 

A dislilce of Louis XIV. towards him on that account . 5 
1686. Receives Arom the hands of the ELing the Abbey of La 

Revour, in the Diocese of Troyes - - 5 

169S. OflBciates at the Marriage of the Duke of Chartres, after- 
wards the Regent Duke of Orleans, with the Daughter 
of the King - . .5 

Cardinal de Noidlles, the Confessor La Chaise, and the 
famous Bossuet, press Fleury*s claims upon the atten- 
tion of the King - - ' .5 
Strong objections of the King . -6 
1698. Cardinal Noailles obtains for him the Bishopric of Frejus, 

vacant by a forced resignation of Aquin . -6 

Fieury sets out for Frejus ; the first sight of his Diocese 
by no meant agreeable to him - -7 

1()99— 1715. A constant Resident in his Diocese - -7 

Improving condition of the Poor of his Diocese ; esta. 
blishes, throughout the country, a number of small 
Schools - - - 8 

1707. The district of Frejus invaded by the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene ; successful intercession of Fieury for 
his People • - • 8 
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TbepartpUTtdby FteuryimprotMblc - - 9 

The Duke of Savoy ofikn Fleury the pott of Prec^tor to 

his Son ; dectined . - -9 

Fleury'8 Tlflit to Paris - - - 9 

Received as a Visitor in the bouse of Marshal ViUeroy s 

intimate with the Marquis de Dangeau and bis Wife - 9 
Madame de Maintenon and the Duke of Maine seek to 

obtain finr Fleury the Appi^tment of Preceptor to the 

Heir Presumptive to the Throne of France . 9 

Owing to the Climate of Frejus, vacates his See, and re- 
ceives in compensation the Abbey of Toumus . 10 
His (^(position to the Jansenists raises him in the Esti. 

matiim of the King . . .10 

His pastoral farewell Letter to his Flodc at FIrejus gives 

great Ofilence to the cddvated Jansoiist Quesnel • 10 
Louis XIV., by a CodicU attached to bis Will, names Fleury 

Preceptor to Louis XV. - .10 

The Duke of Orleans, the Regent of France } his first 

Steps - - - - 11 

Character of Louis XV. . . . n 

Fleury strives to obtain both his AfRaetimis and his Re. 

qwct - - - - 11 

Persons by whom the young Monarch was surrounded, 

and with whom Fleury had to deal ; the Duke of Or. 

leans > - - .11 

Louis XIV. *8 natural Son the Duke of Maine made by 

him the Superintendant of Louis XV. 's Education, &c. - 12 
Marshal de ViUeroy (Governor of the yodng King) bad 

General, foolish Politician, and a weak Man - 12 

Duchess de Vantadour, Governess of the young King - 12 
Lemontey*8 Account (tf the Phm of Eduoatioa of the King 

adopted by Fleury - • .13 
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ANDREW HERCULES, CARDINAL DE 

FLEURY. 

BORN 1653, DIED 1743. 

PuBE in character^ g|^ntle in manners^ disinterested in 
his purposes^ a more striking contrast could not be dis- 
played in every point to the character of the cardinal Du 
Bois than by that of Andrew Hercules^ cardinal De 
Fleury ; neimer was his policy as a minister less strike 
ingly opposed to that of his celebrated predecessor than 
might be expected from the different dispositions of the 
two men. Mild and gentle^ but by no means subser- 
yient^ calm^ moderate^ and perhaps a little tardy^ econo- 
mical even to the bounds of parsimony^ Fleury seems to 
haye sought throughout his life^ both for himself and 
others^ peace, if it could be obtained without a sacrifice 
of honour^ and to have displayed moderation on all 
occasions^ sometimes^ perhaps^ with a little sacrifice of 
dignity. Few have been the faults that have ever been 
attributed to him ; still fewer have been satisfactorily 
established agunst him; and his biographer may sit 
down to the task of recording his life well pleased^ cer- 
tain of finding little on which it will be painful to dwelL 
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nrope alxnit 1 
Ltir abilities ? 



Many of the minislerB «lio gOTemed Europe a 
that tinne. bad bi«n persoim riised by ihtir abilities 7 
from an inferior siation, as wij' have bIidwii in the in- 
atancM of Alberoni anil DuBoia; aiiil Ducloi baa at- 
tempted to show ibal Fleury dso wat the aon of a Us- 
gatherer at Loiltve. Suchj however, was cerlainly not 
the caaCj as il in diaiiRClIy proved that hiK family vexe 
not onlj noblef, but of a very ancient race of Languedoc 
Hewaa bum, it is true, at Lodeve.on the 22 of Jotw, 
1B58, but he waa brought, at a very early age, to Paiia, 
and reeeive<i hii first initruction from the Jesuits of the 
college of Clermont. He thence pasaed to another coUege, 
called the college of Ha/court, in order lo pursue hi« stu- 
dies to a further point, and in all the sdiools he dia- 
tinguiahe<lhimaelf in the highest manner, being endowed 
by nature not atone with quick and various talents, but 
with a memory of extraordinary powers and with ■ 
taste for study, which is in itself a gift of no alight im- 
portance. Hb petwin also was extremely prepossesaing, 
his manners gentle, amiable, an<l insinuating, his taienls 
for society were as great as tho«e«hirh he displayed ftw 
literamre, and he made friends in all ways from hiS 
early youth. 

Amongst the first of these friends was cardinal Bon 
who during the whole i>eriod of his Influence at tbe 
court of France never ceased to exert that influence in i 
favouTOf the young abh6 Fleury. Itwoutd appear Aat ' 
bis parents had destined him for the ecclesiastic^ pi»- 
feision from a very early age ; but even h»d not Aal 
been the case, it is more than probable that FieOTf 
would have been induced to enter upon a state wlric^ 
opened the only road to great succees for a man of hif' 
literary attainments, by his college successes, which w 
terminaluil by a brilliani account, written in Greek a 
Latin, of the principal schools of philosophy at Atha 
He had by this time taken the title of the abbe Fleu' 
and'in the year l668, though only fifteen yeari of i 
he was appointed to a canon's stall in the cathedr, 
Montpellier ; which ]>romction St. Simon attributt 
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the regard of cardinal Bonzi.* In regard to Fleury^ 
however, even greater care is necessary in receiving St. 
Simon's accounts than in regard to most other persons^ 
though he was often prejudiced respecting all. But the 
^character of Fleury was one that he could neither under, 
stand nor appreciate, and the punctilious and snarling 
peer looked down upon the poor ahb^ Fleury with as 
much of ducal pride, as the bitter and sarcastic satirist 
displayed of jealous contempt towards the mild and 
amiable man whose easy wif and quiet repartee amused 
without hurting, and wrestled without leaving a wound 
behind. 

Fleury, with all the eagerness of youth was no sooner 
appointed to his canonry, than he set off at once to take 
possession of his new dignity ; but he retuitied almost 
immediately to Paris^ not, as St. Simon implies, re- 
maining at Montpellier till l674, but pursuing his stu- 
dies in the capital with great diligence and success. In 
1674 and 1676 he paissed through the different grades 
of the university, and became a licentiate in the latter 
year, though he did not immediately take the last vows, 
which in die Roman church bind a man for Ufe to the 
ecclesiastical profession. His great friend and patron 
Bonzi was at that time high in favour with the queen, 
and he exerted himself to place the young abbe as one 
of her almoners, which he effected, diough not without 
some opposition. Fleury had not at this time taken 
priest's orders, and was only 2^ years of age. The open- 
ing presented to him, however, decided his conduct at 
once, and being immediately fiilly ordained, he applied 
himself to the duties of his profession. 

Even St. Simon himself can find no charge to bring 
against the morals of the young ecclesiastic, but he says, 
what is undoubtedly true, that the abb^ Fleury was a 
great deal in the world, and known and courted by the 

* All theaccountfl of St Simon are to be received with caution. It seetneil 
to be his rule to «ay as much evil as possible of every one : — where there wa!^ 
probability, to make a direct charge ; where there was no probability, to in. 
•inuate ; where there was no possibility, to be silent and believe himself 
candid. 
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l)C8t society in Parii. Hit wit, hit idcnlB, his 
manners engaged the rq;ard of all witii whom he 
brought in contact ; and though die adtion iHildi ht 
occupied at the court was not one of very greet 
tion, it opened the door to the first eiicki^ if it did 
more; and the door once opened, Flcnry wae anre 
his way with thoae to whoae society he 
It was not, however, alone to peraona diftingiiidbed W 
birth or fortune that Fkary devoted himadf. Tlie fjomj 
and the great in point of talmt and lei niin g^ wwr 
sought by him with even greater ardour; ahd we flad 
that he was the intimate companion of Seignday, Croiaj, 
and Torcy, the son, the brother, and the nephew of Gol* 
bert ; that Pomponne was not leas hia friend, and dMft 
the archbishop of Paris, and as the king's con fta aot Lft 
Chaise^ were equally eager and aeaknis in hia Iniriinit 
His post of almoner to the queen from time to 
called him into activity in the various court 
of the day ; but he was placed in a more prondnanl:] 
situation by being choaen one of the deputiea for 
pellier^ in the assembly of the dergy in 1682. 

In the following year, however, l683, he loat the 
of almoner to the queen, by the death of that 
and might have fallen back into insignificance had iml d^l 
many friends which he had made exerted themadvH 
strenuously in his behalf, and obtained for him the alM 
higher office of almoner to the king. On this 
cardinal Bonzi again displayed the same zeal in the 
vice of his young friend which he had always 
and overbore the opposition of many interested 
who would willingly have prejudiced the mind of 
against the abb^ Fleury. He had now a more m^ 
vantageous opportunity than ever of making hia msf 
in the highest society of France, and he did not fkfl ti 
take advantage of it ; but at the same time St. Simuoily 
who makes it a reproach to the young ecclesiaatic, Uiat 
he was too fond of that society, is compelled to allow 
that '^he had the good sense to attach himself strong^, 
to all the best and most distinguished of the king^ 
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almoners ; " which Fleury could scarcely have done had 
his life been any thing but regular, and such as was be- 
fitting an ecclesiastic. 

Nevertheless^ there can be no doubt that Louis XIV. 
had conceived a distaste towards him; and the spirit of 
devotion which in that monarch succeeded to the love of 
p(»np, ostentation^ and debauchery^ as his corporal capa- 
bilities declined^ made him regard Fleury's fondness for 
society with a severe and reproving eye, in which the 
many compensating virtues he really possessed could not 
find favour. However, in the year I686, he received 
from the hands of the king the abbey of La Revour, in 
the diocese of Troyes, which afforded him the means 
of maintaining himself at the court with greater ease, 
his previous revenue having been very limited. In I692 
he officiated in some capacity at the marriage of die 
duke of Chartres, afterwards famous as the regent duke 
of Orleans, with the daughter of the king ; and it is a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that the abb^ Du Bois 
and the abbe Fleury, neither of whom in their most 
sanguine expectations could at that time have extended 
their views beyond the attainmentof some inferior bishop- 
ric, but who were, nevertheless, both destined to become 
prime ministers and to obtain the Roman purple, had 
each some share in the marriage of a prince who had no 
reason whatsoever to hope for any political power, but 
who became regent and died ruler of that kingdom, 
which they each governed in turn. 

The friends he had made, the situation in which he 
was placed, and the consciousness of virtues and talents 
might well induce Fleury to believe that he would soon 
receive some more important ecclesiastical preferment, 
as it seldom happened that the king's almoners were 
left long without the dignity of the mitre. He knew 
also, that the cardinal de NoaiUes, that the confessor 
La Chaise, that the famous Bossuet, and other persons 
of great influence in the church, eagerly and incessantly 
' pressed his claims upon the king ; but still Fleury was 
left without any farther preferment^ and the solicitation 
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of some of the moiunrch't moit dudngidilied eonrtl 
were met by replies which taught them thej ma 
absuin from preesiiig the niit of the young rrrfrriMi 
any farther. Such are the known facta of the iitnall 
of Fleury at the court of France about thia timc^ 1 
the only detailed aoeounta of the tranaactkma whidi ] 
to hii devation to the epiacopal dignity, are taken ga 
rally from St Simon, and have that aneodotical a 
which casts a doubt upon many of thai edebm 
writer s statements. 

The duke affirms that the king ol^jleeted ttnofjLj 
Fleury, on account of his lore of society, and what 
considered his worldlincas of diaracter, and that he l 
fused with severity every i^lication whidi waa mi 
in favour of Fleury. The abbtf was deeply mortift 
even to tears, we are told, by varioua accounts of 1 
king's distaste towards him, and the ardibiahop 
Paris, who took a deep and fatherly interest in ( 
young ecclesiastic, determined to let no occaaion ri 
for promoting the interests of his friend, nor to aol 
himself to be deterred by any repulse on the part 
the king. NoaiUes was a man so distinguished botih 
his piety and his firmness, that he was less likely A 
most men to meet with a repulse from Louis|, and 
the occasion of the bishopric of Frcjus becoming i 
cant in I698, by the somewhat forced resignation 
Aquin, brother of one of the king's physicians, the fl 
dinal de NoaiUes applied immediately to the Mm 
favour of Fleury. 

Louis at once refused, but the archbishop insisted 1 
represented to the king, that it was unjust to r^eei 
man in the situation of Fleury, unless he had ao 
serious fault to attribute to him. At length he m 
the matter so strongly on the monarch that Louia ti 
him by the shoulder and shook him, saying, <* Well 1 
you will have it then, that I should midce the al 
Fleury bishop of Frejus in spite of all the reasons t 
I have given you over and over again. You insist t 
it is a diocese at the farther end of the kingdom, in 
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out-of-the-way countiT'. I sappose I must therefore 
yield to you^ not to be teazed any more about it^ but I 
do it with regret ; and, remember well, I foretel that 
you will repent of it." 

Such is the account of St. Simon, but there can be 
little doubt that he has overcharged the colouring of 
his picture, even if the lines themselyes can be consi- 
dered accurate. On the appointment of Fleury being 
announced to him by the king, Louis added, '^I have 
made you wait long, but you have eo many friends, 
sir, that I wished to keep this merit with you to my. 
self." Fleury used in after years to tell this trait with 
great pleasure, probably not knowing that the king had 
addressed very nearly the same words to madame Scarron 
upon a similar occasion. 

The words, however, used by Louis would seem to show 
that his objections to Fleury had never been so strongly 
and ungenei^ously urged as St. Simon represents them to 
have been, while they leave no doubt that some objection 
did really exist in the king's mind which prevented him 
during a considerable length of time from bestowing a 
mitre upon liis almoner. Fleury, it would seem, was 
pleased with his elevation to the episcopal dignity, though 
not very well satisfied at being removed so far from the 
court. He set out almost immediately for Frejus how- 
ever, and the first sight of his diocese appears to have 
been by no means agreeable to him. He is reported to 
have declared afterwards, ** From the first moment I 
saw my wife I was sick of my marriage;" and on 
another occasion he is said to have signed himself at the 
end of a jocular letter to cardinal Quirini, '^Fleury, 
by divine indignation, bishop of Frejus." 

These are anecdotes which may or may not be true ; 
but it is certain that whether Fleury was pleased with 
his appointment or not, he applied himself to fulfil the 
duties of his station with zeal and discretion. From the 
year 1699^ in which Fleury took possession of his 
bishopric, till 1715, he very seldom quitted it, and by 
his constant residence in the midst of his fiock, did 
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an iminenae deal of good to the people of that 
district, and turned from them many evili which ma^jbt 
otherwise have fallen upon them. The life of a bishop 
in the midst of a wild and not very well peopled eoaatxj,' 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, can o^r but little 
of interest to the general reader, but all accounts show 
that Floury, though no longer surrounded by the society 
in which he shone in Paris, displayed the same mild 
and amiahle disposition, and employed the same talents 
and activity, but to a far better purpose. He applied 
himself diligently to improve the condition of the poor 
of his diocese ; he examinetl into and provided for 
the religious instruction of the people, and he established 
throughout the country a number of small schools, cal- 
culated to have the most beneficial effect upon the people.* 

His efforts in these respects met with a check in the 
year J 707, by the scourge of war being brought into 
his diocese. It is unnecessary here to trace the causes 
cf dissension which then raged in Europe, and it tmlj 
1)0 sufficient merely to say, that in that year the southern 
l)art of France was invaded by tlie duke of Savoy and 
prince Eup;cnc. Advancing with rapid steps, those two 
generals ]>ushed their way through Provence and Dan- 
phi ne, laying the whole country under contribution, and 
menacing even the large towns. Amongst other districts 
invaded, was that of Freju8,but thebishop took upon him- 
self the task of interceding for his people, and so skiUftdlj 
and wisely did he act towards the duke of Savoy, diathe 
not only conferred great benefits upon the whole of Pro- 
v(?nce, by obtaining moderate terms of contribution for the 
jirovince, but also won in the highest degree, the esteem of 
the duke himself, which he employed for the purpose of 
securing the people from the insolence of the invading 
forces. 

Various diseases broke out in the army of the duke, 
shortly afU;r the invasion : a French force marched in 
haste to oppose him, and an expedition which might 
have proved most disaKtrouH to France was terminated 
in a few weeks by the retreat of the imperial and 8a- 
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▼oyard forces. The duke of Sayoy himself never lost 
the respect he had conceived for Fleury^ hut the attention 
which the hishop had paid him mighty in the hands of 
Fleury's enemies, have proved a dangerous sort of com- 
plaisance, had not some of his friends exerted themselves 
strenuously to mitigate the anger of the king. Some per- 
sons even asserted that the hishop celebrated Te Deum in 
the church of Frejus, for the occupation of the place 
by the duke of Savoy. But the scandal is so incompa- 
tible with the known moderation of the prelate, and also 
with the conduct of Louis XIV. towards him after- 
wards, that it seems imworthy even of consideration. 

His conduct in other respects, however, was quite the 
reverse of that which could give just offence to the 
king, and daily reports reached the ears of Louis of the 
benefit which Fleury was conferring upon his remote 
bishopric and of the love which his flock bore towards 
him. The respect and esteem of the duke of Savoy did 
not evaporate in words, and there can be no doubt that 
he, at one time, though on what precise occasion does 
not appear, offered the bishop of Frejus the post of pre. 
ceptor to his son. Fleury declined it, however, and 
passed the rest of his time, till the year 1715 at Frejus, 
interrupted, indeed, by occasional visits to Paris, where 
the same amiable manners and gentle character which 
had recommended him to so many, continued to gain for 
him new friends, and to excite old ones to more strenuous 
efforts in his favour than ever. 

On these occasions, he was frequently received as a vi- 
sitor in the house of marshal ViUeroy, who was always 
high in favour with Louis, notwithstanding his incapacity 
as a general, and the bishop of Frejus was also intimate 
with the well-known marquis de Dangeau and his wife, as 
well as with several other persons who had much influence 
with madame de Main tenon. The latter, together with 
the duke of Maine, and several others whose power over 
Louis XIV. was great, eagerly sought to obtain for 
Fleury the appointment of preceptor to the heir presump- 
tive to the throne of France, then a deUcate and timid 
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boy, jnst iwiiiig out of inftney. Wktdm dw UdMi 
sanctioned their efhrtM, or employed either loiie i t rt Moi 
or intriguet to obcain that post does not rlrarl j ippMf , 
and though St Simon ■■■grti that he did, the tiw 
moderation of Flenry was lo greats and the tamInT of 
the duke to little, as to leave the accoaation mora tina 
doubtful. It is certain that the dhnale of Frqjiu had 
always disagreed with hit healthy and in the yean 1714 
and 1715 this was so much the case, that he d e t e nnh wd 
to vacate his see ; receiving in eompenaation the mhbty 
of Toumus, which was one of no very great importaneeL 

Such a proceeding certainly did not present at the flcat 
aspect any very ambitious views, and though hia *«*™*ft 
have endeavoured to point out, with laboriooa maUee, 
interested purposes which might be served by this ptoi. 
ceeding, Louis XIV. saw none such thereiii : bat aomt 
transactions, in which the ei^devant bishop was invdlTsd 
about this time, in opposition to the JansNiiata, 
to raise him higher in the opinion of the king, 
his talents or virtues had previously done. 

in his own diocese of Frejus, Fleuryhad always 
the Jansenists in peace, and had steered a middle 
between them and their persecutors the Jesuits^ 
he neither approved nor liked. However, on xetMig 
from the see of Frejus, he addressed a pastoral 
well to his flock, some passages of which gave 
offence to the celebrated Jansenist Qnesnel, then an 
in the Low Countries. He instantiy attacked Flanry 
with bitterness and a£fected scorn, but the hatred of As 
Jansenists was one of the bishop's greatest rrrrmimrnda 
tions to Louis XIV., and the consequence was, that that 
monarch, by a codicil attached to his will, named 
Fleury preceptor of that young prince, who wu in a 
few days to aficend the throne of France^ under the 
title of Louis XV. 

As is well known, immediately after the death of 
Louis XIV,, the duke of Orleans, whom the late king 
had endeavoured to restrict in power even while he 
nominated him to the regency of the kingdom, carried 
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down the will of his uncle to the parliament of Paris^ 
and saw that body annul aU its principal dispositions^ 
as they had rendered ineffectual those of the will of 
Louis XIII. The appointment of Fkury, however, 
was suffered to remain untouched, and probably the 
regent, whose thoughts went no farther than the term 
of his own life, which he well knew must be short, 
thought it of yery little importance who was the pre- 
ceptor of a child, that was still in the sixth jear of his 
age. It was of the greatest importance, however, to the 
fate of France, for Louis XV. showed in his infancy 
that peculiar character which was strongly apparent in 
Louis XIII ; sombre, melancholy, timid, detesting the 
pomp^ and parade of royalty, moody and imeven, but 
attaching himself strongly not so much perhaps to those 
who obtained a hold upon his afiectioD, as to those 
who secured his respect, and on whom be felt that he 
could lean with confidence to support his weakness, 
and to save him the trouble and annoyance of acting in 
public for himself. Such was exactly the character to 
be ruled, entirely by those who obtained, during his in- 
fancy, that habitual authority, which was more likely 
to be acquired by his preceptor than by any body else, 
if that preceptor were wise enough to strive both for 
the king*8 affection, and for his respect. 

Such was the case with Fleury; but in order to ap- 
preciate the advantages of Us situation fully, we must 
consider the characters of some of the other persons by 
whom the young monarch was surrounded. With re- 
gard to the character of the regent, duke of Orleans, it 
is unnecessary to speak at large, for it in no degree in- 
terfered with the influence of Fleury over the infant 
king. The superintendence of Louis's education had 
been attributed by the will of the late monarch to his 
natural son the duke of Maine, together with the care 
of his person, and the command of his household; but 
on finding his father's will treated merely as a piece of 
waste paper by the duke of Orleans, the son of madame 
de Montespan threw up the command of the household^ 
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Mid Ctie chsT)^ of the kin);'* pvr«on, but weakly reMined 
the superintendence of his etiucation. His character, 
however, was not such as could at aU interfere with the 
Tiews of Fleury, and he was soon removed al[of(ether 
from the political world, by his road participation in the 
rash achemea of Cellamar. 

Under the superintendent again, were two peisons 
BBpe-rior in ranit to Fleury, yet by virtue of their offices 
EO constantly near the person of the young monarch, as 
to poEses>i the means of oblaiuing great and permauent 
infltience with him ; thew werCj the marshal de ViUeroy, 
governor of the young king, and the dncheaa of Van~ 
tadour, his governess. For the latter, as might nai- 
turally be expected, Louis XV. conceived and always 
retained the greateal afifection, but Villeroy was by no 
means a man to acquire either the regard or the esteem 
of the prince committed to his care. He was vain, fri- 
volous, capricious, sometimes subservient and fawning^ 
tomelimea hareh and haughty, a bad general, a foolidi 
politician, and a weak man. On the other hand. Plenty 
had every advantage, gentle in his manners, cheerfnl 
in hia disposidon, learned without being pedantic, erf 
a sound judgment, firm in his determinations without 
harfbneas, moderate in bis personal desires, simple in 
character and habits, and if possessed of any very actiTe 
ambition, at all events wise enough never to let it he 
apparent, but when it was aeceasary for the soke of its 
gratification. 

The most different pictures that it ia possible to con- 
ceive have been given of the demeanour of Heury to- 
wards his pupil, by men of very high talent, and worthy 
of great consideration.' Monsieur Lemonty, one of 
the most brilliant, and phUosophical, if not entirely one 
of tile most accurate writers of this age, has declared, 
following the bitter accounts of Voltaire and St Simon 
neither of whom had any thing in their minds at all bar. 
monious with the character of Fleury, that the bishop ol 
Fr^uB " seduced the child by his caresses, and that hif 
indulgence ofiered to his timidity the shelter of a oon£ 
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dence altogether puerile, and let him scarcely perceiye 
that he had issued out of the hands Of the women. 
Fenelon, armed with the douhle force of patriotism and 
of 'genius, had dared to graft virtues on the defects of 
the duke of Burgundy ; Fleury thought of nothing hut 
of moderating those of his pupil hy lulling his facidties. 
The studies of the king were soft and almost mechani- 
cal. He received his notions of religion and morality, 
as is fitting for the children of the vulgar, under the form 
of prejudices. They shut him out from all which could 
elevate his heart or his spirit, and the suspicion of his 
preceptor extended even to the mysteries of confession." 
*' Charged with an employment so important,'* says 
M. Lecuy, on the other hand/' and upon which was to 
depend the welfare of a great kingdom, Fleury thought 
of nothing but of acquitting himself thereof with the 
most scrupulous care. He applied himself to bring up 
his pupil to discretion, and habits of business^ to make 
him an honest man, and to inspire him with the sen- 
timents fitted for a great king." 

Such are the different views which have been taken 
of the conduct of Fleury, and I confess I should have 
some scruples as to adopting the opinion of M. Le- * 
montey^ inasmuch as he belongs to what may be called 
the penetrating school of French philosophers, who have 
undoubtedly the fault of often overlooking the real mo- 
tives because they are apparent, while they search for hid- 
den ones, and of sometimes even striding over near facts, 
for the purpose of arriving at something which shines 
like truth in the distance. Voltaire tells an anecdote of 
Fleury, which, if true, either does not speak much for 
the good bishop's views of education, or shows that he 
regarded the poet and wit, as somewhat impertinent in 
his inquisitiveness. He says, that on one occasion he 
asked Fleury if he made the young king read Tde- 
machus, and adds that the preceptor replied, " I make 
him read better things," and never pardoned him the 
question. 

I am rather inclined, however, to doubt the truth of 
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this story ; for Voltaire ww tmlj nlneteea yetn of ^ 
when Fleory fint bectme pteoeptor of the king, m 
was a person of no oonsidnttion whatsoerar at tbe eoi 
of France^ though he endeaironied to render himadf 
by every meant in his power. He was« it ia trae, i 
intimate fiiend of the debaoched and extravagant dn 
of Richelieiu Bnt that by no meant gave him aea 
to such men at Fleory^ and it it not probabfe, notwi^ 
standing all his talente, that he obtahied tiich a fbodi 
at the court of the regent, at to quettion the ldn( 
preceptor in regard to the inttraction beatowednpon tl 
monarchy till the qoeation itidf would have been ind 
vant. At the time of hit fint impntonment in t 
bastile, in 1717^ it is evident that he wat any thing b 
noted at the court of France. He quitted that pria 
in Aprils 1718^ and the repent, who liberated him, apoi 
in a tone, which clearly shows that tbe good-humoov 
prince/ though by no meant particular in the cfaoiee i 
his associates, looked upon the ton of the Pariaian n 
tary as no very great personage; nor it there any appei 
ance of his having made, in the ten yean whidi fbllowie 
a considerable progress at the court of France. 

One thing is clear and certain, however, whether ^ 
story told by Voltaire be true or falae, which ia, Ih 
Fleury with the utmost care kept from the mind oif ti 
young king, all those wild and whirling speculatid 
which, either under the name of philosophy or of religio 
infected the court of France, acting at difierent kinda < 
poison to men of diiS^rent characten, making LouiaXll 
a bigot and a persecutor, and rendering Philip of Qriaa 
an unbeliever and a debauchee. Very much wat to 1 
guarded against at that time, by any preceptor of a yooi 
king of France : the wild and penetrating spirit of the Ji 
suits, the fanatical mysticism of madame Guyon andh 
disciples, the polemical virulence of the Jansenittt, tl 
dangerous sophistries of self-called philosophers. To ha^ 
suffered any part of the prejudices or theories of the 
different sects to have been presented to the mind of tl 
young king, would have been to surround the infiu 
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with diimeras^ and bid him overthrow them; and though 
we may doubt whether Fleury did or did not carry his 
precautions too far^ yet we cannot doubt that great pre- 
cautions were necessary. He had to educate a catholic 
king for a catholic country; and while he perhaps under- 
yalued Fenelon, (though there can be no doubt the 
mind of that great man had thus been weakened by age,) 
though he rejected all solicitations in favour of Ramsay^ 
refusing to bring him near the person of the king on 
account of his vanity, his levity, and his fondness for 
chimerical disputes, it may be taken as showing his im- 
partiality, that he did in the same manner guard against 
the Jesuits, even by interfering^ as Lemontey says, with 
the mysteries of confession. This interferenoe was 
exercised in the following manner. The king wrote 
down his confession with his own hand, when about to 
make it to his confessor ; it was seen and corrected by 
Fleury, and then repeated by the young monarch to the 
priest^ who, we are told, did not dare to address any 
question to his penitent, but simply exhorted him in 
regard to the confession that he had made, and directed 
him as to his future conduct. This is brought forward 
as a charge against Fleury^ and I write it down here as 
an anecdote which does him the highest honour. 

However that may be, and in whatever light his con- 
duct may be viewed, certain it is tiiat he gained tiie respect 
of the young king, as well as his affection, even to such a 
degree, that malevolence, unable to account for his in- 
fluence, had recourse to suppositions, at once unsup- 
ported by any proof whatsoever, absurd in themselves, 
and incompatible with the whole course and character 
of the man. Had not the age of credulity in some 
degree passed away, I have no doubt that St. Simon 
would have attributed the regard which Louis XV. en- 
tertained for Fleury, to the operation of magic ; but as 
he dared not do that, he threw out insinuations of more 
common^ but not less hateful means of influence. 

It was not, however^ with tiie young king alone that 
Fleury increased in authority. His contented spirit. 
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80 rare in courts at inj time» wn • c o mpiet B marVil- 
under the regency, whei^ aTidity> intrigue, and fpmip* 
tion were not merely, as usual, the ministers of amhitiMit 
hut were the esteemed and successful servants of 
ing, philosophy, and piety. The court of the 
was filled not alone with those who sought to advaiioe 
themselves hy any means, hut also by thousands wha^ 
disappointed in unreasonahle hopes, dared to expresi^ by. 
open murmurs, their dissatisfaction and maleroknoey 
and hy others, who, like St. Simon, cursed hy natura 
with a discontented spirit, Tented it upon all meOj 
whether more happy or miserable than themsdrn. 
Fleury, however, asked nothing, complained of nothings 
showeid himself perfectly well pleased with his sitnatiaiiy 
and appeared to the eyes of all to seek for nothing more. 
The regent, and even his corrupt minister Dubois, mn 
pleased with his moderation, but neither could beEers 
that he was without any desire of advancement ; and 
they both sought for an opportunity of conferring umd- 
li cited some rich gift upon a man who had never snatched 
at what they destined for another, nor inflicted upon - 
them the pain of refusing. 

Several anecdotes are told of Fleury, at this period of ■ 
his life, by Simon, and acts are recorded which that no- 
bleman attributes to vanity ; but the man who, as caidl- 
nal and prime minister^ lived with the simplicity of a 
private individual of small fortune, was not likely as tlia 
king's preceptor to ofiend by unnecessary ostentatkxD. 
There can be no doubt that Fleury both entertained a 
strong personal disUke and a moral hatred of the caidi« 
nal Dubois ; nor perhaps is it less clear that he ende^ 
voured to guard the young king against him ; hat in 
regard to the duke of Orleans, the king's preceptor, as 
well as all others who approached him, was won by the 
marvellous grace and courtesy of that libertine prince, 
and suffered his eyes to be blinded to his many vices by 
the natural kindness of heart and the multitude of good 
feelings which on many important occasions supplied in 




die regent 
a moral senil 

Not soyilleroy,^owe^i5^'BWB|tfMn^4B the first 
offices of the state, felt-his vanity as well as his ambition 
wounded by the little authority he acquired. Dubois he 
hated and railed against both in puldic and in private, 
and he could not refrain from attacking the duke of Or- 
leans even to the young king himself. The regent, how« 
ever, had greatly won upon the affection of Louis XV. 
From the very commencement of his reign he had treated 
him with the most marked respect, affecting to submit en- 
tirely to the will of the infant prince in whose name he 
governed ; but persuading him to all that he judged right, 
even while he assured him that he had only to command 
in order to be obeyed. His manner, especially in public, 
was as reverential as his words ; and Louis naturally 
loved a man who raised him in his own opinion. The 
open animosity of Villeroy towards the regent, therefore, 
was not at all likely to purchase favour with the young 
king, even had the govonor been either Hked or esteemed 
by Louis. Such, however, was not the case, and the duke 
of Orleans felt quite aware that he could remove the 
marshal whenever he thought fit. 

Good-humour, contempt, and a sort of listless in- 
dolence, made him suspend his measures against Villeroy 
for some time; but the frequent personal annoyance 
which he received from that officer, and the full knowr 
ledge which he acquired of all the governor's eSorts 
to ruin him in the opinion of the king, at length made 
the regent decide upon removing him. The only 
inconvenience was that Villeroy, by his very incapacity 
and stupidity, had acquired the character of a sincere 
honest man, that he had contrived to gain greatly 
upon the affi^ctions of the people, and had a strong 
party in the parliament itself. The duke nevertheless 
resolved to dismiss him ; but before the final stroke 
was struck, an incident occurred which is worthy of 
record, as having given Fleury considerable pain and 
embarrassment. 

VOL. v. 
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On the elevation of Dubois to the conckve he 
received; as usual^ the hat from the hands of the 
king. Fleury^ the monarch's preceptor^ was standing 
near ; and after the ceremony Dubois untied the cross 
which he wore round his neck^ and presented it to 
the bishop, with the remarkable words, *' I give it to 
you becavise it brings good luck." This cross was of a 
particular form, which distinguished it from those 
usually worn by the clergy ; and although Fleury could 
not refuse to wear it without an absolute breach with the 
prime minister, yet it was, as may well be supposed, ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him to carry about the world 
what he might well consider, in this case, less the symbol 
of Christianity than the mark of the beast. 

Still the duke of Orleans lingered, reluctant to take 
the last steps against ViUeroy, and for a year after the 
elevation of Dubois to the cardinalate nothing was 
done to effect the purpose he had long meditated. 
Two circumstances, however, combined in the year 
1722, to confirm the duke's determination, and to 
make him act vigorously. The young king was now 
approaching the period of his majority. Villeroy had 
acquired the habit of comipanding him, and together 
with his influence in the parliament and with the 
people, that habit might become dangerous to the duke 
of Orleans. The second circumstance was a violent 
quarrel between Villeroy and Dubois. The latter had 
made some advances towards the former, and was conse- 
quently more than ever despised by the self-conceited 
marshal. The cardinal de Bissy, however, induced him 
at length to visit the prime minister, and the interview, 
we are told, began with reciprocal compliments and 
civilities ; but Villeroy, who affected the tone and lan- 
guage of a French tragic actor, was carried on from one 
high sounding phrase to another, till from beginning 
by treating Dubois with what he thought dignity, 
he was carried on to sonorous reproaches, and thence 
easily stepped forward to insult and indignity. Dubois 
was astonished, and remained silent, and Villeroy con- 
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dided the teene by langhmg at tbe power of the 
aU-powerfiil Dnbob^ and teOing himy with an air of 
deriaon, that the only diing wanting to hia abM>late 
anthoritj was to canae him, the manJial de ViDeiOT^ 
to be anested. This eondoded the long series of 
etron which ViDerojr had committed. Dabois took 
him at his word, and his anest was immedialdy 
determined npm. 

One of the g i oag st and most inmlting follies of 
ViDeray had been a rehement aflWtation of apprefaenson 
for the king's safety, e^edaOy in regard to the dnke 
of Oilcans, who upon the death of Louis would natnrally 
haTe sncoeeded to the crown of France^ in Tirtoe of 
the renunciations of die king of Spain. This pietecded 
apprdiension had been displayed strongly and strikingly 
dnrii^ a severe illnesB which afflicted the king in 1720, 
when ViBeroy and some otfaen of his cabal did not 
scrapie to inanoate that the regent had poisoned the 
Toong monardi. He had boasted also that the dnke of 
Orleans shoold nena be aloce with die king for a mo- 
ment; and dKNigh die good-hnmoored prince, who 
knew the whole hetM, had not hicheno resented them, 
diere can be no doobt diat he felt some amnsement in 
extracting from the ridicnloos brmrado of ViBeroy matter 
for baiting a trap in whidi to catch him. 

On Sunday, Angnst 12. 1722, the dnke of Oileans 
presented himsdf in die afternoon, as nsoal, to transact 
bnsineas with the king. At these conferences ViOeFoy 
was always present, and sometimes Fleoiy, as on the 
present occasion. After having spdcen to Loois on 
general affiurs, the dnke of Orieacs hedged the young 
mocardi to pass into another cabinet, where he had 
something to say to him alooe. Viileroy immediately 
fiefl into the trap, instandy opposed the proposal of 
the regent, claimed a ri^it, as governor of the kin^ 
to be with him eonstantiy, and asKxted that it was 
Ids duty not to quit him. The dnke of Orieani at 
fiiit replied with most eneouraging gentleness; and 
Viileroy, thinkiEg he had to do with a seemd Do- 
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boil, wnqj^ Idmidf up tiD lu dothed iiucilelil' <^a^ 
■itum ID inwIcU language. The R}^t thai iiiii^miied [ 
mnathei air, and fixing hit eja npon him wuh a etera 
frown, lold him be fw^got hinudf, and nnstuak his 
■icuation, and making a low how to the king ijuiited the 
aparOnent. 

Scarcely wii the deed accompli^ted, when the king's 
governor begta to lemember the difibenoe between 
the loi*-bred uid debanched ininiiter and the regent of 
the kingdom, and feait and appiriiauiiHU Ni^ceeded ta 
daring. Even while W'*'ftg of what he bad done to 
some persons about the comt, he added, thatTery evening, 
that he hoped he had not ofibided the dnke of Orleans, 
and declared that he would go the next daj to. ihi- regent 
to esplun hia oonduct, and *how him that he only wished 
to do his duty. Thia, a* ViQnoy piohahly intended, 
wiH immediately repeated to the regent ; but the effect 
waa difierent from what the goremor co)^ have wished. 
At the hour when he wai expected, the aparlmentB of 
the dnke of Orlean% which were on the ground floor, 
looking out upon the gardeni of VenaiUei, were filled 
with oScen and mnaketeen, concealed, tt{$i%s possible, 
or apparently waiting tn audience. Some of tbe light 
horse of the gnard were in the garden, and a sedan 
chair was hidden In one of the recesaea. Towar^h noon, 
marahal Villeroy presented himaelf, andentereil [lie anti- 
chamber as UEual, with all the airs of a corned Inn. The 
officers present gathered round him with looks of 
respect ; and he demanded, in a loud and pompons 
tone, " Where is the dnke of Orleans p " The company 
replied that he was in his cabinet, occupied Tvjth busi- 
ness. Raising his tone still higher, he said that he must 
see him nevertheless, and advanced towards thu ilooi of 
his cabinet. But at that moment the captain of the 
regent's guard presented himself before the marshal, 
infomed him that he was under arrest, and demanded 
his sword. Villeroy showed some disposition to resist, 
but the sedan chur was set before him ; he was 
forced to get in ; and, being carried through tbe ivin ~ 
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• out into the garden^ was placed in a carriage at the garden 
gate, and hurried off, under a small escort, to Villeroy, 
from whence he was afterwards transferred to Lyons. 
So calmly and quietly had the whole husiness heen con- 
ducted, that his own attendants, who had remained with- 
out when he went in to visit the duke of Orleans, con- 
tinued waiting in expectation of their master's return, 
till he was far on the road to ViUeroy. 

Notwithstanding the king's dislike and want of respect 
for ViUeroy, the news of his arrest affected him more 
than was expected; hut his agitation was greatly increased 
hy the sudden flight of Fleury, who, from motives which 
it is scarcely possihle to understand, quitted the palace as 
soon as he heard of the arrest of the governor. Whether 
he entertained apprehensions for himself, or whether he 
resented not having heen made acquainted with the 
step proposed, is difficult to divine ; hut he fled that 
very night to the country house of the president de La- 
moignon without informing the king or any one else of 
the place of his retreat. The king was in despair, wept 
hitterly, refrised his food, and would pay no attention 
to any thing the duke of Orleans could say to calm him. 
Fleury, however, was soon found, hrought hack to the 
palace, and loaded with kindness and civility hy the 
regent, who made him a formal apology for having 
arrested ViUeroy without his participation. ViUeroy, on 
his pai% accused Fleury highly of ingratitude, and 
declared that they had mutuaUy promised on the com- 
mencement of the regency to stand or fall hy each other. 
St Simon asserts that to some persons Fleury did not deny 
this engagement, but excused himself for breaking it on 
account of his duty to the king. The story is improbable, 
however, as, even by St. Simon's own statement, Fleury 
did not owe his appointment to ViUeroy, and St. Simon 
acknowledges that the bishop did not in general admit 
this charge, but contented himself with speaking of 
ViUeroy in terms of r^et and commiseration. That 
he was glad to be freed from him there can be very 
little doubt ; and the duke of Charost, who succeeded 
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to tbe pott of pmmat, iateifiend bat Kttk wHk 
prooeedin^i of die preeeptDr. 

St. Simon's peraonal hatnd towundo VImaj, 
his deiife to miflneprotent aU hii actioiu^ ii oo efidcnl^ 
that even in an intttnoe where it it oearodj poHftfe 
to find the most remote cttise for mupkiim, Im «U 
tempts to show a wrong motiTO for one of die 
marked acts of the hi^op's dismterettednets. 
time before the arrest of ViUeroj, Ae death of die 
dinal de MaiUy left vacant the sirdibishopiie of Baifli% 
without any exception the matt hnportant eedeaiaBtiaal 
dignity at that time in the gift of the French cnnrB. 
The rank of cardinal waa tttaally attached to it, tibc 
revenues were immense^ the patronage great ; and tibc 
regent duke of Orieans^ who knew and appredatad iIm 
character of the bishop of FVejos, and waa wefl awaie 
of the extreme attachment which the king bore towavda 
hira^ juried that he could not do better, both for tibc 
gratification of Louis and the good of the atate^ than It 
offer this rich benefice to the king's preceptor. He ao* 
cordingly went to the king as soon at it became tMMJI^' 
and made the proposal to the yonng monarch, in onte 
that he might have the jdeasore himself of notifying Ida 
elevation to Fleury. The young king was deli|^hlait 
and Fleury was immediately sent for. to die cahinal^ 
where the conference had taken place ; but to the wmm 
prise of eSl, the biidic^ dedined die dignity. He fo oadid 
his refusal upon two modves ; first, that his dadefe m 
archbishop would remove him irom the person of ika 
young king, whom he loved ; and secondly, that haviag 
already given up a bishopric on account of hit ago and 
declining healdi, it would be both wrong and «Hi*ft1 
to accept a hi^er and more laborious task. 

The regent eamesUy and strenuously combated 
these objections. He represented to him diat the 
archiepiso^al dignity was by no means incompadUa 
with his station as preceptor to the king ; that, nndor 
circumstances much less requiring it, prelates were 
constandy permitted to have a bishop in pariibuB, who 
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performed a great part of their functions for them^ 
and that his grand vicar would fulfil die rest. He 
also showed him the difference between the climate 
of Reims and of Frejus^ and^ in short, said all that it 
was possible to say^ in order to induce him to accede. 
Bat Fleury remained firm. He said that he would never 
accept so important a post uitfa the purpose of leaving 
the duties in the hands of others ; and though he ex- 
pressed the deepest gratitude to the regent and the king^ 
he remained unshaken. The duke of Orleans would 
not admit of his refusal at once, but telling him that the 
king insisted on his taking time to consider of the ofier^ 
sent St. Simon to persuade him to accept the post. The 
duke undertook it willingly^ havhig, as he says himself^ 
his private motives for wishing Fleury to receive the 
archiepiscopal dignity. Fleury, however^ still refused ; 
and St. Simon, in recounting the circumstances, endea- 
vours to prove, to use his own words, that " Fleury 
looked to the future more than to the present." 

t think it probable, indeed, that he did; but the future 
to which he looked must have been not of this world, for 
he was by this time approaching the age of seventy. What 
St. Simon means by those words, indeed, is, as he after- 
wards explains, that Fleury imagined his archiepiscopal 
dignity might be made an excuse, after the king attained 
his majority, for removing him from the person of 
Louis ; that he calculated upon obtaining great influence 
when the king did reach his majority, and either attain- 
ing the supreme power at the death of the duke of Or- 
leans, or even driving that prince himself from the 
councils of the king. These are the motives which 
St. Simon gratuitously attributes to the prelate; but the 
very supposition bears upon its face the extravagance 
of malice. Fleury could scarcely hope to outlive the 
duke of Orleans, who was a young man compared with 
himself. That he should hope to supplant that prince 
is very nearly as absurd, and is rebutted both by the 
very fact of his never having made any effort to do so, 
and by his having, on that prince's death, proposed the 
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dukeof Bourbon to meeeed him. BeiidM^iiiill 
that an ambitioiit man at the age of aefen^dionld ftai 
up the highest efriacopal dignitj in Fxanoe mainlj^jp 
the chance of obtaining^ at aome far remofod poMl.ff 
time^ an uoeertain dure of power in the ooandk of 
king } The archUahopric of Reima, fitom the 
attached to it and from ita prozimitj to Pari% 
have brought him constantly to Paris and to the eoipl: 
of the sovereign. Till the minority of the Idi^ %| 
had the word of the dulw of Oileuis finr no oAvl 
being made to remore him ; and if hia inflnenoe otw 
the mind of the yomg monarch wu to be ezeitad ii| 
all for the purposes of his own ambition^ the poMI 
of his obtaining hia minority wu that which F kwf 
must have chosen. He would then also have hem 
in his seventy-first year^ and conaequently could no^ 
expect to ei\joy hia power so h>ng as to admit oif lihi 
delay of a single day. ' ^jl 

If any tiling could have convinced St. 8unon) wUeh; ' 
indeed nothing could when he had made up hia mint 
to seo bad motives under good conduct, it would liMf^i^i 
been an event which happened immediately after 4#^^ 
offer of the archbishoprio of Reims. Besidea AMf'^ 
Archbishopric^ the cardinal de Mailly left vacant 1%| 
rich benefice of the abbey of St. Stephen at GeM%| 
and this was immediately offered to Fleury, on. fefi- 
])0Hitive and ultimate refusal of the archbishopiii^t' 
Although for his station he was undoubtedly podr^ 
scarcely deriving from his other benefices the revemie,ofi 
a private gentleman, he reftued more than once a piece ofc* 
preferment which, without requiring any duties at Ui 
hanclH^ would have more than doubled his income. He; 
suffered the duke of Orleans, however, at length to per« 
suade him, and accepted the abbey, after having reacted 
ull importunities for two or three days, saying that what 
lie hud was enough, and that He did not seek for any 
tiling more. I 

Kven in this proceeding, St. Simon struggles, thon^ 
iu vain, to discover some unworthy motive, saying 
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that he does liot know whether it was that he had 
detennined to receive nothing from the hands of the 
duke of Orleans^ or whether he merely wished to gain 
credit by the mummery of disinterestecbiess. After this 
kst endeavour to detract from the character of Fleury^ 
however^ St. Simon^ as if compelled by some inward 
feeling to speak more candidly, adds the following 
remarkable words, which may well be considered as an 
antidote to all his insinuations against Fleury : "1 must, 
however, allow,*' he says, " that he was never interested. 
Since that, he has long had every thing in his poWer ; 
he has never taken any benefice ; it does not appear that 
he has recompensed himself much in any other way. 
Likewise, when arrived at the highest point of all- 
powerf ulness, together with the cardinalate, his domestic 
establishment, his equipage, his table, his furniture, 
have always been even below those of an inferior 
prelate." 

Such is the confession of St Simon himself; and 
honour be for ever to the man of whom such a con- 
fession must be made by an enemy. This surely 
were sufficient ; but yet it is necessary here to relate, 
that he gave another and perhaps a still stronger proof 
of his want of ambition, by refusing a thing that 
he might have accepted without any compromise 
whatever, namely the riband of the order of the 
Holy Ghost, the first honorary distinction in France. 
At the same time that he refused it, however, for 
himself, he asked and obtained it for the archbishop 
of Lyons. 

Notwithstanding all these proofs of disinterestedness 
on his part, both Duclos and St. Simon accuse him 
of having, from personal motives, shown ingratitude to 
various members of the family of Castries, imme- 
diately connected with Bonzi, his first patron, and 
themselves amongst his earliest and best friends. 
Those two writers contend that he was already desirous 
of obtaining the cardinal's hat, and thought the best 
way of arriving at that object was to court the family 
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of the cardinal de Rohan^ who . was at the moment- 
Tcry influential at Rome. Thus when he was applied 
to for his recommendation of a fit person to fill the 
see which he refused himself^ he recommended the 
abhe de Rohan Guimen^^ and strongly opposed the 
abbe de Castries. That he did make that recommenda* 
tion^ and oppose his friend de Castries, there can be no 
doubt ; but there is a great doubt in my mind as to 
whether the cardinal's hat had any thing to do with the 
question ; and St. Simon, in his virulence, seems to have 
forgotten that he himself had declared a few pages 
before that Fleury, as archbishop of Reims, could not 
have failed to obtain the cardinal's hat * and a seat in 
the council ; so that if such were the object of hia am- 
bition, the road was open before him, by accepting the 
archbishopric 

The fact is, however, that Fleury had a motive^ 
and a strong one, for his conduct A dispute was raging 
at that time in France, particularly affecting die eccle- 
siastical world, regarding what was called the constitu- 
tion which had been promulgated by the pope^ in order 
to put a stop to the schism of the Jansenists, A great 
part of the French clergy, though not Jansenists them- 
selves, objected to receive the constitution in France. 
The cardinal de Noailles and the family of de Castries 
had been amongst its most stedfast opponents. Fknry 
had shown himself long, though mildly, its decided ad« 
vocate. He could scarcely be expected to recommend 
to one of the most important dioceses in France a 
man who differed with him entirely in opinion as to the 
reception of a bull which he considered absolutely ne- 
cessary to the quiet and tranquillity of the French 
church. That he was wrong, with all the rest who sap- 
ported the constitution, that the bull itself was absurd, 
violent, and calculated more to irritate than to soothe, 
does not at all affect the question as to whether Fleury 
was moved by personal ambition or by conscientioiu 
feelings. The real cause of his behaviour was before 

* St. Simon, vol. xviii. p. 41S. complete edition, 1829L 
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these writers, bat they leaped over it; and any one who 
ezAmioes bis conduct cannot doubt for a moment that 
leal^ somewhat fanatical^ and perhaps a little affected by 
personal enmity towards the Jansenists^ was the sole 
motiye which influenced Fleury in preferring a person 
eomparatively a stranger to his own immediate friend. 

From the removal of Villeroy the regent and Dubois 
deriyed the greatest advantage and also the greatest 
oomfort. The constant annoyance which the duke of 
Orleans had received from the intrusive impertinence of 
die marshal was now at an end. He saw the king 
alone when he pleased^ and he also found that Fleury 
spplied himself diligently to remove from the bosom 
<rf the young monarch the dark and horrible suspicion 
of a constant design of poisoning him^ which Villeroy 
had not scrupled to instil into the mind of Louis XV. 
Events of great importance^ however^ were now hurry- 
ing forward, and affecting a change in the relative 
pomtions of all parties ; for which change all parties 
except fleury were in a state of active preparation. The 
king was approaching the period of his majority^ 
which caused considerable anxiety to all those who 

. sorroanded him. But as I have already^ in the life 
of Dubois^ given an account of the political intrigues 
which that event occasioned^ I shall not repeat the 
detaili here. The person who derived the principal 
benefit from the chaijges which took place at the 
king's migority was the cardinal Dubois, who^ while 
he left the duke of Orleans that vast power which 
he possessed as first prince of the blood and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne^ monopolised all the active 
authority in his own hands, and enjoyed it to the last 
undiminished. 

In the meanwhile, Fleury and the duke of Orleans, 
as well as Dubois himself, applied themselves diligently 
to correct or extirpate die evils which had been im- 
planted in the mind of the king by the unwise and 
interested marshal Villeroy, and to furnish the young 

. monarch with such a preparation of mind as might 
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enable him «t • ftitme period to liold firmlj Ab 
reins of goveranient in hit own handi. The diq^ 
sition of the -child himself wti nttnnUy hed^ aad 
certainly neither the ammementa permitted to Um^ 
nor the initmctiona aflbrded him by hit ftnncr 
governor^ had Ifeen calculated at all to improve » 
character where acaroelj a redeeming yirtoe waa found 
to counterbalance its many faults. Of a sombre and 
melancholy turn of mind^ and^ if we may so speilTy 
naturally misanthropical^ the first amusements of the Idng 
were to retire from all society^ and with' a small am, 
which had been given to him, to act the part of a hevd- 
in the park of die Muette ; or else, after bong forced to- 
take a part in some ceremony, to console himself for die 
detested exertion by casting off the king and oooUng 
his soup for himself. To indulge these habits was in 
itself wrong; but how much more infomotis was it 
to foster the Uoody and tyrannical propensities in hb 
natiire by stimulating his languid spirit with the slf^. 
of hawks turned loose in a vaat hall filled with spai nm% 
to teach an infant of between six and seven yean oldfoi' ' 
find a delight in the agony and death of detaeshH 
creatures pursued by thdr natural enemies 1 ' : • 

Another infamous act, however, was comndtbBd,1k 
teaching and encouraging the young king to plij 0^ 
every game of cards, and to find a ddight in die ' 
excitement of the gambling ta1)fe. Before he was ten 
years old he was one of the most ridlful gambleia fk 
France, and every hour that he could spare he deretad 
to the most demoralising of pursuits. All this WW 
evil in a high degree; but we are assured that indole 
gence in such amusements was not the only fiiult to be 
attributed to ViUeroy in the education of the kingi 
On the contrary, we find that his instructions were 
of a character to lead the ill-disposed child for* 
ward rapidly into the tyrannical monarch. On the 
occasion of the young king's recovery firom a severe 
illness^ when the whole of Paris went mad with re* 
joicing^ and the squares before the palace and the 
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gardens behind were filled with a dense multitude 
vociferating their joy, Villeroy dragged the timid child 
by the arm to the window, and instead of drawing from 
the magnificent scene that presented itself the fine moral 
that it might have suggested, and the high inspiration 
with which it ought to have moved the teacher of an 
infant king, he sought to fill the young monarch's mind 
with nothing but ideas of his own greatness and im- 
portance, derived from that sight; employed the ac> 
damations of the people to swell the vanity of a proud 
'boy, and told him that all he beheld was his, and at his 
disposal. To correct such lessons and such indulgence 
was no easy task ; and therefore the vices and the folUes 
which he displayed in after life cannot fairly be attri- 
buted to Fleury, whose post of preceptor did not permit 
him to interefere with Villeroy. After such evil seeds^ 
implanted in his mind during infancy, it was in vain 
that Fleury or Massillon endeavoured to teach the 
king that monarchs were made for their people, not 
the people for their monarchs, it was in vain that they 
showed him the moral and religious responsibility of his 
situation, it was in vain that the regent strove to point 
out to him that kings could only be happy in the hap- 
piness of their subjects. 

The first act of Louis XV. after attaining his ma- 
jority was to sign an order for the exile of Villeroy ; 
but&e young monarch was no more the master of his 
own power than he had been before. Dubois ruled su- 
preme under the incapacity of his youth and the indo- 
lence of the duke of Orleans. But the rule of Dubois 
was not long; and dying with blasphemies in his mouth 
on the 10th of August, 1723, he left the post of prime 
minister again vacant for any one whose influence and 
ability were sufficient to seize it Had Fleury, as* 
St. Simon endeavours to show, entertained the slightest 
intention of snatching from the hands of the duke of 
Orleans the power which he possessed as regent, he had 
now a far better opportunity of gratifying his ambition. 
Fleury made not the slightest movement, and the 
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fluki* WM imiMdUtely ■ppoiatod ptiflM ■■■—— ^g 
tlir flukii of OrUtM wtf not deitiMd long to « 

A llfir of Mmuehny, of tho moot oxtnoidiBMj 

f )ic'c«fiivii kind, intomponmet ia ill things nd m 
iittKli^c'i of Ills hotlth, had hurriod with that prixm 
iimn'ti of tlmi^ ; and shortly afkor he had mmned the a 
irovrrtiiiiMit of the kin|i(iUmi o» tho deadi of Doboli 
itiiMit syiii|itAma of approaefaing death made than 
itmnlfimt which gave warning to the oonrtien to pn 
iif^iiiiiNi an approaching ehangt. Duiing tbe gv 
purt of »vc»ry morning the dnke wee dull, heaTy, nd 
Miri of Itfthargy ; hlsfaoe nearly purple^ hia headfti 
oil hlN i*hc«iit, his artienlation imperfect, hIa iftepa j 
I'liri* ; aiul it wa« only towarda the af t ernoon d 
iluy I hut litf ahook ofl^thia lamentahio state, and rean 
liu oiiliimry wit and graoe. It waa very erident ti 
ilmi this Htam could not long eontiniie» and no one I 
tlitf ftii't luttttir than Kleurr ; neither did any ooo k 
lii'dfr ilmii \w dill that he had acaroely any eflbi 
iiiitkti, ilmt li«i hail no intrigue to follow^ no partiaai 
ncitiiirct, 111 orilur to sti»p at once into the place of 
iliiktt of Orleans on the death of that prince. 
wuM |irt*|mrcd for his elevation, the way waa < 
iHiforct lilin, and one single step forward would ! 
|iUt'i«il Ills haiitl upon tlte goal. Fleury, howt 
bliowoil not the sllKhtvst inclination to take that ate 
II ml Fleuryi however, heen hlind to the atal 
tliti iliike of Orleans and to hia own influence, 1 
WHUitMl not iiersoiis to open his eyes to hodi; 
htrsiiKe it) say, the diief of those persona wai 
other than the tluke of 8U Simon. But it ia 
to Klve the account of tho duke's conduct in 
own wortU : — •* 1 lived very intimately,** he 
** with tho blMhop of Frejus ; and since hereafti 
ilcfttult of i\\v duko of Orleans, we were destined to 
linother intuiter tlun tlie king, till tho time arriv 
whii'h he Hhouhl be able or wlidi to be maaler hima 
llkcul U^tter that it sliould be that prelate than any ( 
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I proceeded then to seek him, and I told him what I had 
Eeen that morning of the state of the duke of Orleans. 
I predicted that his loss would not be long deferred, and 
would be without any previous announcement. I 
advised the prelate then to make his arrangements, and 
take measures with the king, without losing a moment, 
in order to fill the vacant place, which would be the 
more easy as he could not doubt of the affection of the 
king for him, as he (the king) had none for any one else 
who approached him, and as he had daily long private 
conversations with him (Fleury), which offered all the 
means and facilities of assuring his speedy appointment 
to the place of prime minister the very instant that it 
became vacant. I found," he continues, " a man, to 
all appearance very grateful for this information, and 
for this hint, but modest, moderate, who judged the 
place above his station and his reach." 

The conversation as detailed by St. Simon was long, 
and each entered into more full explanations of their 
views. Fleury contended that it would be much better 
to place a prince of the blood in the situation of prime 
minister, than a private individual ; that no one un- 
supported by that rank could avoid exciting envy, 
jealousy, and public odium ; and that the duke of 
Bourbon, known under the title of M. le Due, who 
had taken a considerable part in public affairs since 
the death of Louis XIV. was the only person upon 
whom he could fix for that important station. 

St. Simon, in return, pointed out all the inconveniences 
likely to arise from appointing a prince of the blood to 
the post of prime minister at all, but dwelt more par- 
ticularly upon the faults of the duke himself. He 
represented, not without justice, that he was dull, 
almost to stupidity, unconquerably obstinate, inflexibly 
firm, insatiably interested, with persons about him, nu- 
merous and sharp-sighted, who were as interested as 
himself. Fleury, however, still continued to retain his 
opinion, declaring that no other person presented him- 
self to his mind capable of filling the station except M. 
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le Duc^ and rejecting til St Simon's pressing solidtationt 
to secure the post for himself. The courtier left him, 
evidently mortified and surprised. This was the second 
time that St. Simon had received such a rehuff from 
the hishop of Frejus^ and probahly therein we may 
discover the cause of that virulence which he always 
displays towards the king's preceptor. 

The event however^ which St, Simon had foreseen, 
was not long before it occurred. Not many days after 
the conversation with Fleury^ the household surgeon 
of the duke of Orleans found himself compelled to 
inform him^ that /if he did not change his manner 
of life^ he would either he arrested in his course by 
sudden deaths or fall into a state of imbecility. The 
idea of sudden death had always been pleasant to 
the duke, who had no religious principle whatsoever; 
but the other menace held out to him, afiected him 
more^ and he promised faithfully to put himself com« 
pletely at the command of his medical attendant in the 
course of the next week, and to live sparingly in the 
mean time. The very same day, however, he who 
rarely took any dinner, dined heartily, and after dinner 
went to pass an hour with one of his mistresses, the 
duchess of Phalaris, till the time arrived at which he 
was to transact business with the king. It was now 
the month of December, and the duke was seated beside 
Madame de Phalaris, before the fire, in the little cabinet 
where he waited, when suddenly, without the slightest 
indication of the approaching event, he fell over in his 
chair, so that his head rested on her shoulder, and she 
found that he was both speechless and without sense. 
Terrified at what had happened, the duchess called 
loudly for assistance, but nobody came. Every one, 
knowing that il was the duke's hour of transacting 
business with the king, had gone to seek their own 
amusement, and it was fully half an hour before she 
could find any of the attendants, and as long before 
either a surgeon or physician could be procured. When 
they arrived; however, the duke of Orleans was dead. 
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.: In the mean time the king and the bishop of Frejus 
had been informed of the event ; and the person who 
had carried them the news^ named La Vrilliere^ divining 
who would be the successor of the dead minister^ came 
in all haste to the duke of Bourbon^ and while that 
prince dressed himself to go to the king^ drew up a 
patent, in the form of that given to the duke of Orleans, 
appointing M. le Due prime minister. They then 
proceeded together to the king, and the moment the 
doors were shut behind them on their entrance, Fleury 
himself proposed the duke of Bourbon to the monarch 
as prime minister ; Louis signified his approbation by 
a sign of the head, the form of oath was produced 
and taken, and before the duke of Orleans had been 
dead an hour, his cousin was fully installed in his post. 
All writers admit, that had he been so inclined, Fleury 
might have, at that moment, taken possession of the 
supreme power with the same facility wherewith he 
conferred it upon another. But he made not the 
slightest attempt of the kind. He showed none of the 
hesitation of timid ambition. His conduct was calm, 
deliberate, firm, straightforward, and there is not the 
slightest reason to attribute to him any thing but good 
motives. 

One of the most important epochs of the life of Fleury 
had now arrived. The duke of Bourbon was all, or 
worse than, St. Simon had represented him ; he had 
noneof the quahtiesof his ancestors butcourage; but then, 
with the exception of the new duke of Orleans, who, at the 
period of the death of his father, was a young debauchee, 
and who, after his father's death, became a superstitious 
devotee, M. le Due was the first prince of the blood, 
and a person of the greatest infiuence in France. That 
he had long aimed at supreme rule every one knew ; 
and there could be very little doubt, that though Fleury 
would have been successful if he had opposed the 
prince's desires, a schism would have been caused 
in the state, which must at that time have produced 
disastrous results. 

VOL, V. D 
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Entirely ruled by his miBtresi, the marchionefli de 
Prye^ a greedy^ exacting woman^ of immeasurable am- 
bition attended by a world of petty passionB^ the reign 
of the dull duke of Bourbon was not likely to be very 
beneficial to France^ though his exclusion might have 
proved highly detrimental to the country. We have 
seen that the patent for the post of prime minister 
had been drawn up beforehand^ in the same terms as 
that of the duke of Orleans^ but there was one part, 
however, of the patronage of the office of prime 
minister which was withheld from M. le Due, or 
rather was taken from him after his appointment had 
been made. 

The only honour which Fleury demanded on the 
death of the duke of Orleans, was a place in the 
king's council, which was immediately granted to him ; 
and, though every one knew him to be all-powerful 
with the king, no one saw the slightest change in 
his manners or appearance, except that he now was 
always present at the council table, and freely gave his 
advice and opinion, which he had never thought of doing 
during the life of the prime minister s more talented 
predecessor. Every hour, however, must have convinced 
Fleury more and more of the incapacity of the duke of 
Bourbon, and of his utter inadequacy to the station in 
which he was placed. Taking possession immediately 
of the apartments of the dead duke of Orleans, the new 
minister fixed up over his door the hours for transacting 
business with the various subordinate functionaries : all 
that was base and creeping and interested filled his ante- 
chamber, and his violent and contemptible mistress saw 
herself surrounded with an innumerable multitude of 
fawning, courtiers, and treated with the utmost adulation 
and deference by those who felt for her in their hearts 
nothing but hatred and scorn. 

Jf the reign of intrigue had been begun by the duke 

. of Orleans, it was now carried to its height under his 

successor; but Fleury almost immediately determined 

that though the state might be governed by the mar* 
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chioness de Prye^ the churchy at leasts should not he 
subjected to such a corrupt rule. It is very possible 
that he had regretted his recommendation of the duke 
of Bourbon very soon after he had made it, and that he 
grieved that he had not taken the helm of government 
into His own hands at any risk. But it was a much 
more difficult thing to deprive the duke of power than 
to exclude him from, it ; so that^ for the time, all that 
Fleury attempted to do, in order to counteract the evil, 
was to diminish his authority as far as possible, and to 
take to himself that share which he, as a churchman, 
judged to be the most important to the country. With- 
out, therefore, making any insulting allusion to the 
duke's moral and reUgious feelings, he calmly pointed 
out to him, we are told, that the disposal of the benefices 
of the kingdom would be better in the hands of an 
ecclesiastic, and required that he should give up to him, 
what was then called the feuiUe des benefices, or, in other 
words, the ministry of ecclesiastical afiairs. 

The duke dared not refuse. In the first place, he knew 
that he owed his elevation solely to Fleury ; and in the next 
place, his conscience told him that the proposal was rea- 
sonable, wise, and just. His mistress, however, was 
furious at the consent which he gave, and in all proba- 
bility determined from that moment to make those efforts 
against Fleury which proved the ruin of herself and her 
paramour. The bishop, however, having taken the eccle- 
siastical administration into his own hands^ held it firm 
though he shook off* every part that might have gratified 
his vanity or his ambition. He still lived in the smaU 
ill-furnished apartments assigned to him. He suffered 
no crowd of greedy courtiers to attend upon his steps, 
and with the disposal of all the immense wealth of the 
Galilean church, he appropriated nothing to himself, 
but disposed of every thing with conscientious disin- 
terestedness, biassed undoubtedly by religious prejudices, 
showing neither any very peculiar discrimination nor 
any remarkable want of it, but always evidently seekiBg 
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to do whu <ru rifihi, *aA to promoie the rlrtoava, 
pioui, and tlie »inci-rr. 

lie has htm ttfuted, unjustlj, o[ penecnEing 
mUM Monlgon, who r«rtwnlir emplojed himsetf moat 
uncrullj' anil (kilfuUy in Spain, u an envoy from Piancr, 
Irfrmontey call ■ him, the uieful and devoot prieslj but 
Leirinntr]' hitnirlr inakra no iicruple in other parts of 
h\» work to «how that Montf;on was a hypocrite of the 
niniitdetGitiibIcrhu'u:(cr,whoiueiltheBppearanceaf devo- 
tion M>trl]f for lii« puTpoB«iof intrlf^ueatidsnilHlion; and 
Muntgon'towR mrnioire, but (till motehiaprivateletlers, 
fuHj Justify the JmpuiKtiOD csit upon bim by Lemontey. 
iriii* character u eaiily seen through hy a writer of the 
nlnptrenth CMTtury, how much more easily msy we sup- 
pow it to have been iwnettated by Fleury himeelf, anil 
how little reuan Wm lliereforamanof Fleury 's views and 
prliidplr* to show any favour to a man whom he might 
pily foi his want of rciil piety, but must have contemned 
for bis bypoetisy. 

It will he unnecessary W follow the political course of 
ti:i! new minister, and we shall therefore only notice those 
ucciiiioliB In which Fleury himielf mas called npon to 
take n part in the atKiirs of itale. The flrsE important 
trnnsaetion was that which took place in regard to the 
msrrisj^ of the king, which was certainly one of the 
Kreatml Importance to France, but in respect to which the 
Iml conduct of the iluke«f Bourbon and his roistren, 
hud very nearly proved the ruin of the stale, by cillitig 
upuu a childish kin^, and a wesk govcmment with ex- 
liaiialeil finances, and a population weary iiT war, « 
fornililable combination of enemies, and a long eontiDned 
series of lioatllltln. 

At the conclusion of the treaty of peace between 
Frnnec and Rpaln, which followed the first opposition of 
I'hiiip V. (0 llio assumption of the regency by the duke of 
Orleans, it had been stipulated, in order to confirm the 
newly ro-eitabUsluil tranquillity of the two counlriee, tlutt 
■ doublv minUgs sliould take place between the Boutboa 
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houses of Paris and Madrid^ and the Infanta of Spain was 
promised to Louis XV.^ while mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier^ daughter of the duke of Orleans^ was plighted to tlie 
prince of the Asturias^ the eldest son of the king of 
Spain. The absolute marriage of the parties^ on account 
of their youth^ could not of course take place immediately, 
but the French and the Spanish princesses were exchanged 
on the frontiers of the two kingdoms, and the ceremo- 
nial part of the union between the prince of the Asturias 
and mademoiselle de Montpensier was fully performed 
on her arrival in Spain. Such, however, was not the 
case in France: the marriage ceremony was delayed, and 
every thing like an irrevocable vow avoided. 

In this position had remained the relations of the 
two countries up to the death of the regent duke of 
Orleans; but the duke of Bourbon, on being placed 
in the post of prime minister, solemnly promised the 
Spanish monarch to cause the espousals of Louis XV. 
and the Infanta to take place as soon as she was seven 
years of age. There can be little doubt that he already 
contemplated the breach of that engagement. The 
death ^f the young king without heirs, as the duke 
and his mistress very clearly saw, must immediately de- 
prive him of all power, by conveying the crown either 
to the Orleans branch of the royal family, or to the king 
of Spain. The health of the young monarch was weak, 
and no certainty of his prolonged life could be enter- 
tained ; but he was now between fifteen and sixteen, and 
if his engagement to a girl not seven years old, could be 
done away, an heir might be expected from his marriage 
with another princess, and thus the permanence of the 
duke's influence be rendered more probable. 

Under the cautious direction of madame de Prye, and 
several of their artful confidants^ M. le Duc^ before he 
took any steps towards sending back the Infanta, cast his 
eyes around the various unmarried princesses at that time 
in Europe, in order to choose a bride for Louis XV. The 
number of these ladies reached the extraordinary amount 
of ninety.nine ; but idthough the cabalistic perfections 
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of ibat number mifht ha** mAoMKed iwiMU of I _ 
team (hui ~M. le Uoc n«i auDf reus befon, |M mh 
ilukc of Bourbon molil now finit no ooe in the litt wAtf 
appeared perilwllj tuilsbk. S«oi« objntion exined to 
all, iboogb, WM^ ID oy. mnc cSbru were made to 
obtain the hntd of a pt«tm>nl Englidt princess tor the 
cathoUe king of Pnnc«. niiik ihae iluubu aad haw. 
tatious were gnlig oo. howprpr. a sudilen illness sdied 
upon ibe king, whidi atBuaed bo aeTeie a form •• for 
iwarl; twodxfi 10 leave litlle hope of hii tecorety. The 
terror which this event occaaioaed in the btcait of tbe 
duke of BoorboD cauied htm, on ibe king't cotitales- 
ceim, to detennine on marrying the jroung monarch to 
some one immediatdj. The Infanta wat sent back with 
disgraceful want of coutlety ; and it was naolved that 
ihe bride of (he king ahould be tlu daugblerof Stania. 
kus LccitinBki. the dethroned king of Poland. 

trtiatever Fleurj might think of the breach of the 
solemn engagement of (he king, by sending back the 
Infanta, it is ceriain that he did not oppose ihat act in 
the council ; and it is certain also that after it had 
been determined upon, he did all that it was poaaibW 
for him u> do to mitigate the anger of the king of 
8|iuia, drawing up apologetic memorials, snd writing 
to him secretly with his own hand, to show the impeni- 
live neceMtity of marrying Louis to a princess who might 
flftbrrl speedily an heir to the throne of France. I'bM 
I'icury did not sirenuouely oppose those unjust messurcB 
which Ihc duke of Bourbon took, in this adair, to aerre 
the puriioscs of his seltlsh ambition, was both a fault sod « 
weikneas; hut thatheahould endeavour, by every means 
ill Ilia power, to turn away from France tiie evil results 
which were likely toensue from the act committed, waa 
hoth rlf^lit and natursL All be could do, however, wm 
not aufhcicnt to avert the Klorm- and the indignation of 
Philip mul liis queen soon found means of vengeance, 

IJel'ore tlie nlmolule proposal was eent to tlie de- 
throned king of I'oland, ono more etfort of the most ab- 
wn) luturc «u m«de, not only to obtain the hand at^ 
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the English princess^ but to cause h^r to abjure her re- 
ligion. It met with little but ridicule^ however; and a 
negotiation also failed for the hand of a Russian princess. 
There was no likelihood that the negotiation should so 
fail with Stanislaus. Shut up in the small fortress of Weis- 
sembourg, in Alsace^ Stanislaus^ deprived of every tiling 
he possessed, lived upon the bounty of the court of 
France^ with his daughter, his wife, his mother, and a 
few attendants, passing his days in the most sober eco- 
nomy, and with the simplicity of the early ages. 
Maria Leczinski was somewhat older than Louis XV. 
himself, not particularly handsome, but retiring, modest, 
and gentle, and totally unacquainted with the intrigues 
of state. Such was the character exactly suited to the 
purposes of the duke of Bourbon and madame de Prye, 
and the princess was speedily brought to Paris, and 
united to the king. 

In the mean-time, however, as we have shown in 
the life of Ripperda, rapid and extraordinary combina- 
tions were made by Spain, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a similar coalition against France to that which 
had before humbled the pride of Louis XIV. In order 
to overthrow their schemes, the duke of Richelieu was 
despatched to Vienna, and the abbe de Montgon, cover- 
ing the political intrigues with which he was charged 
under the garb of devotion, was sent to Madrid. By 
this time, however, the duke of Bourbon had begun 
to conceive a distaste to Fleury. Whether the bishop 
had in reality, though we find no proof thereof, cen- 
sured the duke's conduct with regard to the Infanta, or 
whether it was that he was jealous of Fleury 's influence 
with the youngking, and feared his presence in the council, 
I cannot say ; but it is dear, that^ almost immediately 
after the Infanta had been sent bock, the duke of Bourbon 
began to conceal all his proceedings, except those which 
were of Utile consequence, from the kill's preceptor ; 
and amongst those so concealed were all the private in. 
Btructions to Richelieu and Montgon. Richdieu, how- 
ever, who was strongly attached to the bishop of Frejus, 
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eonfided to him the whole ; hut though Fleury found 
that the duke of Bourhon^ whom he had asaisted to favour, 
was hibouring to deceive him^ he took no steps to avenge 
himself, and proceeded^ as usual, without showing any 
resentment. 

The duke had gone too far not to go farther, and 
he and his mistress concerted a plan for graduaUy 
withdrawing the king from the influence of the pre- 
late. Fleury was constantly present while the duke 
transacted business with the young monarch; but judg- 
ing that the influence of the queen might, in these 
first days of their union, he sufficient to overthrow the 
influence of the preceptor, the duke and madame de Prye 
determined to employ her to break through the constant 
habit of Fleury' s attendance while the king was engaged 
with his minister. With this object Maria was, on 
one occasion, induced to detain the young monarch with 
her at the hour appointed for business. Fleury waited 
for him in vain in his cabinet, but the duke of Boiurbon 
was brought into the apartments of the queen, and 
there concluded the affairs of the day with the young 
monarch. 

No sooner did he hear these facts, than Fleury saw the 
danger of his situation, and his determination was taken 
in a moment. He had long before become a great 
benefactor of the seminary of St. Sulpice, at Issy, where 
he was accustomed to go from time to time, to repose 
and refresh his mind in retirement ; and without wait- 
ing for any farther indication of the machinations 
against him, he ordered his carriage in order to proceed 
to Issy. While waiting for the vehicle, he wrote a 
respectful letter to the king, taking leave of him for 
ever, and informing him that, as he saw, from what 
had lately occurred, his services could be of no further 
use to him, be had determined to retire from the world. 
As soon as this was done he set ofi^ for Issy, and waited 
the result. 

The preceptor had nothing to rely upon for his recall, 
but the regard and veneration of his pupil; but that re- 
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gard and veneration was so strongs that the sight of his 
letter^ and the news of his departure^ cast Louis into a 
lamentable state of grief, despondency^ and indignation^ 
which^ had there been any thing manly in his nature^ 
would easily have found means to put an end to that 
which grieved him. Instead of making that attempt^ 
however^ Louis gave way to tears and deep gloom. 
The young queen endeavoured to win him from his 
melancholy^ but Louis would only stay with her a mo- 
ment^ retiring immediately to brood in solitary sadness 
over the loss of one he so much loved. The duke of 
Mortemart however^ who happened to be the gentleman 
in waiting, after having witnessed for some time the 
agony of mind which, the king suffered, could not re- 
frain from suggesting to him the means of assuaging 
his giief. He advised him then, at once to recall the 
bishop ; and offered to carry immediately an order to 
that effect to the duke of Bourbon. 

The king was relieved and overjoyed, and instantly 
accepted Mortemart's offer. That gentleman lost not a 
moment in hastening to the duke, and commanding him, 
in somewhat angry terms^ to send an order for the re- 
call of Fleury. He found the due de Boiurbon in a 
state of agitation and consternation which his message 
was not calculated to allay. M. le Due had undoubtedly 
only calculated upon withdrawing the king gradually 
from the preceptor's influence, not upon coming at once 
to a rupture with the prelate. The sudden retreat of 
Fleury, therefore, lyhich the duke had made no pre- 
parations to follow up by vigorous measures, sur- 
prised and confounded him ; and it was in vain that a 
number of the courtiers, thinking that his triumph was 
complete, flocked to pay their respects to him on the 
retirement of his rivaL 

Some authors say that he disputed for a time the 
commands received by the mouth of Mortemart, while 
others declare that he obeyed them immediately, as if 
they had proved a relief. Certain it is, however, that 
during that very evening he wrote the following letter 
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with hiiown hand to t!ie biBhogi of FrejuB, by which i 
will be seea that ilie {irelnte liad pivviouMly written to 
him tlio, probably reproaching him with hia con.- 
duct. 

" Your letter, sir, ha« aurprJKi) me in n def^ee that 
I cannot exprees. The king desires your return, and 
commands me to inform you that he wiahes you to come 
back. Nat having the time to say more upon this busL 
nees, I will delay it till the first time that we see each 
other, anLl I contetil myself, for the present, with eite- 
cuting the orders of his majesty. " 

Fleury relumed ; hut it ia worthy of remark, that 
before he quitted Issy, the far-aeeing Horace Wajpole, 
the elder, then British ambaaBsdor at Paris, paid him a 
vi«it at the place of his retreat, while persons of le«a 
judgment were courting hia rivaL On hia return, 
Fleury showed the same moderation which eharacteriaed 
him through life. He nmde no attempt to triumph 
over the duke ; and the sole reparation that he required 
was a just and reasonable one — thitt the march ioneaa de 
I'rye and her creature Paris Duvemey should voluntarily 
retire from the court. That reparation was made, al 
least in appearance ; for the duke of Bourbon now fdt 
thai Fleury might dictate, and that he bimeelf could not 
resist. M-adame de I'rye, however, and Duvemey, im- 
doubtedly flattered ihemselvea with the expectation of 
being able, at some future time, to regain a portion at 
least of that influence which they had lost, and, boos re- 
appearing on the scene, ihey still strove to govern the 
affairs of France. 

But the time was rapiiily approaching when the evils 
of the government of the duke of Bourbon, and of hia in. 
terested policy, were destined to rouse the indignation of 
the Fre&ch people lo such a pitch as to compel the king 
to seek another minister. All Europe was at this period 
in agitation, in consequence of the insult which Spain had 
received, and leagues offensive and defensive were making 
in every quarter, England and France, allied together, 
■trove eagerly to gain the powers of the north, in order 
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to counterbalance the combination between the cabinets 
of Madrid and Vienna. With Holland they were suc- 
cessful^ because the trading company of Ostend^ sup- 
ported by the emperor of Austria and the king of Spain^ 
was endowed with privileges which rendered it likely to 
interfere with the trade of the Dutch. There is no nego- 
tiator like self-interest ; the arts of the most skilful diplo- 
matist in the world could have produced in Holland no ar- 
gument equal to the existence of the company of Ostend^ 
in favour of France and England. Such, howevei*, 
was not the case with Prussia, the monarch of which 
country speedily displayed a determination to adhere to 
the empire and Spain. The court of Petersburgh was 
easily brought over to the same cause ; and the powers of 
Europe seemed very nearly balanced, except that France 
had at the head of its government a weak, blundering, 
and brutal prince, and a cunning woman in whom pre- 
sumption went hand in hand, as usual, with incapacity. 

France then acted, as might have been expected, with 
sloth, with timidity, and with weakness. Not so England. 
Scarcely did her enemies know that she was making pre- 
parations, when her fleets were on the seas and her 
thunders in the ports of the adverse countries. Such 
acts of vigour had the effect that might be supposed. 
We have shown the results which took place in Spain, 
in the life of Ripperda ; and the fall of that minister 
shook the warlike councils of the Spanish monarch ; 
while the lingering inclination for peace evident in the 
court of Vienna was not without its effect at Madrid, 
and some farther acts of vigoiur on the part of Great 
Britain, with news that vast preparations were being 
made in France, contributed to bring the weak and timid 
court of Philip to a sense of its impotence. 

Those vast preparations, however, which were at length 
made in France, formed the immediate cause of the ruin 
of the duke of Bourbon. The people, already oppressed 
with impositions, were now loaded with fresh taxes, in 
order to meet the exigencies of the state. Some of those 
taxes were peculiarly onerous, and bore heavily, and espe- 
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popttloce, tbat it t] 

loietl from the idwimi] of ttuK erila ahuk ifce liBad 
fbllj of his mifiiabfr <Mt Iwrtilnrij wfoa the b^iA «f 
the people. 

MuliiDede P17C md ftm DnnETiiey had bj ifcia dmc 
made theii a^esnocE agua Kpon the acene, and »•- 
n^ed the s^un»f the gsranment lo opoitj diat the 
acga- of the people ms still more caOed Wiranb then 
than before. The pnndpal eooniera who ca«U baxc 
giveu the duLe adiire or aniaUnce aow biak care not 
lo afoni him an;, wfaUe eierf kind of court waa pak) to 
the biahop of Fici>'a, whom erciy bod; looked Qpan aa 
the onlj penon who could interfere in the pretent coo- 
juncture. The miuIdci of Fknrj I ihall describe in tbe 
words of one who, even if be waa impartial, was ceitaiidj 
in Do degree favourable U (he iHtfaop : — " The idtiet 
wfairh wasrefiued ID M- le Due," saji Lemomejt, " be- 
Eiegcd tbe bishop of Frejus. On all sides thej caa~ 
Jured him to pat an end lo the mufortuues of the Mate ; 
but every thing provW that the old man, cooUmted wiA 
Ills condition, and already burdened with seveniy-thiee 
yeare, only embraced with repugtiince the nrceuary 
policy. It pained him lo undo his own work. Be 
pressed M. le Due Beveral limes to calm the storm, by 
sending away ihe two favourites al vhom the public 
hatred pointed. He carried the same prayer to the 
queen herself. Thii was acting neither as an enemy 
nor as an ambitious man. Rebulfed by refusals, he 
yielded at length to his duty as a citizen, lo his affec- 
tion for the king, and perhaps also lo tlie fear of 
lierisliing himself in ihe general overlhrowing of all 
things." 

Such is the account of Lemoniey ; and ic would 
appear, as he says, that Fleuiy hesitated evea to the 
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last ; and tbat after haTing arranged the whole affiiir for 
tiie exile of the duke of Boorboo, he besought the king 
to dday it for sereral days, in the vain hope of producing 
a change. At length, howerer, on the 11th of Jone^ 
1726, finding that there was no hope of inducing the 
doke to abandon utteilj madame de Prje and DuTemey^ 
a complete change in the goTerament was effected by 
Fleory. Tliat day had been appointed for a journey 
to ^unbooiDet ; and the court set off a short time before 
the duke of Bourbon. In kaying his cousin, the young 
monardi smiled upon him gradoosly, saying, " Do not 
make me wait for supper, cousin ;** and then proceeded 
on his way, while the duke de Charost, who had suc- 
ceeded ViUeroy in the post of goremor, and still re- 
mained attached to the king's household, staid at the 
palace, by the direction, it would seem, of Fleury. 

Sereral hours dapsed before M. le Due was at all aware 
that he was already disgraced ; but shortly before the pe- 
riod at which he was to have set out, the duke de Cha- 
rost presented him with a letter from the king, signifying 
to him that he was to retire instantly to Chantilly. The 
duke of Bourbon, apparently perfectly thunderstruck, 
obeyed the order instantly, and retired to his princely 
residence of Chantilly in the silence of despair. Various 
other acts of rigour of the same kind followed. Madame 
de Prye received a lettre de eaehety exiling her from 
the court to her estates of Courbe-epine, in Normandy. 
Paris Duvemey was confined in the Bastille, and his 
brethren n^ere deprived of all share in the administration 
of a country which they had aided to ruin. There 
remained one personage to be dealt with, who could 
not be removed from the ear of the king, and who, it 
would seem, had been entirdy gained by the assiduities 
of the duke of Bourbon, to whom she owed her for- 
tunes, and by the hypocritical appearance of devotedness 
in the marchioness de Prye. This was the young queen, 
Maria Leczinski ; and whether she had made some efibrta 
to interrupt the proceedings of Fleury and the king, or 
hid remained submissive, cvtain it is, that she recdved 
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a letter frorn LouJ» Iiiouelf, addreBsed to her 
certainly neither very alfectioiiate Qor rery courteouE. 
It w»» to thf foUowifiR effect : — 

" Madame, do not be EurpriBed at the orderE which I 
gite. Pay atteiilioa to that which M. de Frejus tciU tell 
you from me; I pray you and order you in do so."* 

No one could now doubt that Fleiuy was iriurnphant 
over all oppOEition, and thut, having made up his mind 
to act with vigour, he would take the adminiBtralJon 
entirely into his own hands. The Bdminiatration of 
the duke of Bourbon and his cabal bad becotne so 
hateful to tlie whole of Fran«, that his fall was received 
with the most extraordinary demonatrationg of joy and 
aatJafaction from one end of the country to the other; 
and though means were taken to prevent any indecent 
expressions of delight, it was scarcely jiosiiible to pre- 
vent the people, who made the capita] rinj; with accla- 
mations, ftoui illuminating it also. 

Althougli perfectly justified in the steps he had taken, 
though applauded hy all France, and hailed by his fellow- 
couiitryraen as their deliverer, Fleury thought hinmdf 
called upon to justify himself even to the duke of Bourbon, 
and for that purpose addressed to him a sort of meroo- 
rial, in which he criticised, in mild terms, but with a 
firm hand, the whole course of his sdministralion. The 
<luke himself, however, had by this time recovered from 
his first surprise. Abandoned by those who bad courted 
and advisett him, and cast upon his own resources, he 
had nothing to oppose to Fleury but invective and re- 
proach. His conduct and his language were so violent 
that the bishop could not make up his mind to pan 
them over in silence, and he consequently addressed him 
inaletter,nhich, while it went to justify the writer's own 
behaviour, gave the duke clearly to understand that the 
consequences of bis ouiTageauB and insulting demeanour, 
if persevered in, might be much more terrible to himself 
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than he imagined. The tone of firmness and determin • 
ation which that letter displayed^ at once silenced the 
violent and obstinate^ but timid and irresolute^ prince, 
and the rest of his days were passed in retirement and 
in regret, if not in remorse. 

Madame de Prye at first could scarcely believe that 
her exile was more than temporary, but it was soon 
notified to her that her post of lady of the palace to 
the queen had been bestowed upon another ; and from 
that moment she saw that her fate was sealed. De- 
spair and disappointment took possession of her. Her 
person retained all its beauty, her mind displayed ex- 
ternally the signs of cheerfulness and resolution, but 
the serpent of disappointed ambition was in her 
heart. She complained to her physicians of being 
il], but they coidd find no symptom of any malady. 
They looked in her face, and saw health and beauty, and 
decided that her complaint was imaginary. At length, 
after having been fifteen months an exile, madame de 
Prye died, without the slightest apparent decay having 
taken place previously in her physical powers. She ex- 
pired, up and dressed, in the twenty-ninth year of her 
age, having on that very day been told by the physicians 
that she had no real disease at all. 

The ministry of Fleury began under favourable aus- 
pices, though no doubt surrounded with various diffi- 
culties. He was loved and respected by the king, his 
accession to power was hailed by the people with grati- 
tude and delight, and the opportunity of insuring peace 
to Europe seemed open before him. All the subordi- 
nate ministers of M. le Due were immediately dismissed. 
Several experienced ministers who had been sacrificed to 
particular interests in former years were recalled, and 
every one expected to see the appointment of Fleury as 
prime minister publicly announced. Such was not the 
case, however, and he not only declined to take that title 
and office himself, but there can be no doubt ad- 
vised the king strenuously to suppress the post altogether. 
It is true that he exercised the supreme power without 
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sd; limit or Testrktion h-hatwever; but be did aD he could 
to conct^ the hand that inoved the fIguceB on the Bceiie, 
and 10 mle without the appeiraoce of ruling. 

The first care of Fleury was la diminiBh the burdens of 
the people ; and he applied himself to do h by the only- 
two meani that were possible: first the mostrif;ld economy 
ill the stale ,' secondly, the most enact and sjstemstic 
order in all matters of finance. To eetabUEh these two 
means, which were not only sure to arrive at a great 
ultimate benefit, but eveu in Ihinr operation gradually 
produced ameUorations, aeems to have been the chief 
object of Fleury'a government. There were many 
things in which he might have introduced a better eyB. 
tern than existed at the time; hut Fleury was in his se- 
TentV'fcrurth year, and be restrained his efforts to such 
things as he could hope to accoropliah, and which were 
beneficial at once. In the very first instance, he re- 
mitted the tax of the fiftieth, which had been one of the 
most galling impositions created by M. te Due ; and to 
sum up his proceedinga in regard to finance, we may 
use the words of Duclos, who Bays, " Under the minister 
of whom I speak, the collection of the revenue was less 
harsh, and the payments more exact. In a few years he 
rendered the expenses and receipts equal, amehorating 
the latter by economy alone.'' 
In another place, the same 
sometimes carried economy ti 
bled murmured at it, and endeavoured lo persuade the 
people that he did not see things in a great point of view; 
and a thousand fools who saw things neither in great nor 
in liitle, rejjeated the same assertion ; hut the people and 
the cidzens, that ia to say, the most numerous and the 
most useful part of the state, had cause to praise a 
minister who governed u kingdom like a family. What- 
ever reproaches may be made against him, it were much 
to be desired for the good of tile state that he had no 
successors hut of his own charai^ter, with an authority 
as absolute as hie own. One thing is decisive; people 
did not regret the regency, and they cursed the ministry 
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of M. le Duc^ but most ivillingly would they resusci- 
tate, his successor." 

Such were the feelings of a writer of the St. Simon 
school^ not many years after the death of Fleury.- 
That prdlate had shown moderation in every thing ; 
and the only thing in which any wish for his own 
personal aggrandisement can be perceived^ was pur- 
sued with the same calmness and forbearance which 
he had displayed through the rest of his life. Even in 
the pursuit of the dignity of cardinal, to which Fleury 
now openly aspired^ there might be motives totally in- 
dependent of and different from pride. He had refused 
the title of prime minister, while he enjoyed the influ- 
ence and exercised the functions thereof ; but we must- 
remember that in the councils of the king, where he had 
to direct, and in fact to rule, there were several princes of 
the church of Rome, and Fleury^ unless he had also ob. 
tained the hat, must have appeared as an inferior at 
the very table from which he governed the kingdom of 
France. 

The next nomination of cardinals, according to 
the usual order of things, was that called the nomin- 
ation of the crowns, at which France had a right 
to name one cardinal to the conclave. That nomina- 
tion was distant, however, and Fleury of course was 
anxious to receive the hat at once. His character was 
80 pure, his intentions so pacific, his reputation so high 
in the courts both of Vienna and Madrid, that there can 
be no doubt whatsoever that neither Spain nor the em- 
pire would have made any opposition to his elevation at 
once, and that the pope would willingly have nominated 
him as it is called propria motu. Some little intrigue 
and cabal, however, would have been necessary to produce 
this result ; and Fleury on all occasions avoided, as far as 
possible^ every thing having such a tendency. The king, 
therefore, by the direction of the bishop, proposed him 
at once to the supreme pontiff, at the same time notifying 
to Spain and the empire, that in consideration of Fleury's 
receiving the hat immediately he would wave the ri^ht of 
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France to nomiiulc al ihc next gpnerkl elevKtioii. Not 
the slighteiC oppuiilciiin vas madf, anUon the 11th of 
Septeniber, jnit three months after he had aasumed the 
government, the pope rsiaeil Fleury to the concliTe. The 
hat naa iminedialfly bestowed upon him by the hand of 
the king, aa wai usual, and wlwti the niiniiter advanced 
to thank the moiurcli for ilie favour, the young king, m 
happy in the act as Fltury himBulf, embraced hia old 
preceptor in pretEncc of the whole court, with the af- 
fection of a ton for a father. 

To twagreat objc me Fleury now applied himself dili- 
gently : the fir»t of which was, as we have taid, to intro- 
duce a gentle bnt firm reform into the financial Bystemgf 
the country; andtliouj^h the whole course of the regency, 
and of the miniitry of M. le Due, had left that system 
loaded with faulta and errors from which it was impos- 
sible entirely to dinentanglc it at once, yet Fleury labour- 
ed to do go ai rapidly as posaiUe, making use, indeed, of 
the corrupt flnaneicrn who had sprung up under former 
minisleti, but tftkin|r means at the same time to ennire , 
that the people should not be plundered by them, nor the 
king deftvuded. Beaides the suppression of the fiftieth, 
Fleury signalised his entrance upon the duties of minis- 
ter by aome invaluable regulations regarding the cur- 
rency, which werp innouncij juat a fortnight after the 
fall of the duke of Dourbon ; and two months after 
the disgrace of that prince, the general taxes, which had 
been farmed under the duke at fifty-five millions, were 
let at the aum of fighty millions, with the addition it ia 
true, of aome imall branches of revenue, hut of none 
which in the aggregate were by any means sufficient to 
account for thii great improvement. 

The other great objectof Fleury wna to restore peace to 
Europe. Since tlie formation of the treaty oFVienna by 
Ripperda, France and England had, as we have shown 
elsewhere, been enilcavouring strenuously to create a for- 
midable league in ojipoqilion to Spnin and the empire, but 
no exact declaration of war had taken place, nor did any 
collision of importance occur till the beginning of the year 
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1727^ thou^ England covered the seas with her fleets^ 
and landed a considerable body of troops in Minorca. 
Peace^ however, was broken at length by the siege of 
Gibridtar, which was undertaken without sufficient 
means, and ended in repulse. About the same time the 
English and Imperial ambassadors retired from London 
and Vienna, and shortly after another English fleet pro- 
ceeded to the Baltic to join the Swedes, and keep in 
check the navy of Russia ; while a third proceeded to 
America, and threatened the rich possessions of Spain 
in the New World. 

Fleets from France also entered the Mediterranean ; 
but in the mean time Fleury and Horace Walpole were 
eagerly labouring in Paris to bring about a general 
pacification; and at length, on the 31st of May, 1727, 
the preliminaries of a general treaty of peace were signed 
in die French capital. A congress was appointed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; but in the mean time the king of 
Spain refused to raise the siege of Gibraltar, and only 
consented to grant a suspension of arms, and to reduce 
his operations to the form of a blockade. The place 
appointed for the meeting of the congress was afterwards 
changed to Soissons. Ere long a complete recon* 
ciliation took place between Louis XV. and his uncle, 
the king of Spain, and, after some further negotiations, 
in the month of March, in the following year, iStte siege 
of Gibraltar was raised. 

In June, the congress of Soissons was opened, 
Fleury appearing as the chief representative of France, 
and receiving the ministers of other powers in the 
grand hall of that town, in which, to avoid all ques- 
tions of precedence, a large table completely round had 
been placed, so that no seat might be considered, as 
higher or lower than the others. It would be tedious 
to follow all the proceedings of Fleury, either for the 
purpose of restoring and maintaining peace in Europe, 
or of economising the revenues of France, for it has 
been justly said of his ministry, that the history of one 
month is the history of aU, with the exception of a 
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short period, diverudcil by the ehorl ww which look 
place in 1733 rail 1T4I. 

So even, indeed, and undisturbed w»s the course of 
hia government, that wo only tind it interrupted by a 
single attempt to ibake his power, which took place in 
the earlier part of hia ministry, when a few foolish young 
men whom he himtelf had placed about the king, for 
the purpoK of leading Che young monarch to vigorous 
spurts and manly exercises, became possessed with the 
notion that they conld overthrow the government of the 
cardinal. They accordingly took occaaion to work upon 
the king himielf, bat Louis is aaid to have told the 
whole immediately to his former preceptor. Fleury 
contented hiroaelf with sending one or two of the prin- 
cipal conspiralort into the country, and left the others at 
the court unmolested, except by the ridicule in which the 
good-natured old man indulged at their expense, giving 
to the plot the name, which it afterwards retained, rf 
the conspiracy of the MarmoUBets, 

The chief accusation iigainst the government of Fleury 
is, that, either through ignorance, inadvertence, or a falie 
spirit of economy, he tuft'ered the marine of France to 
fall into a state of decay, from which it never fully re- 
covered. This is a great and serious charge againat a 
prime minister; but neverthelesa it would seem to have 
been merited in aome degree. Fleury either deceived 
himself, or was deceived ; and in the close alliance which 
existed between England and France at that period, he 
taw no pTotiability that France would require any great 
and formidable navy on the seas for many years. His 
confidence in this respect was founded on a just basis, 
but it by no means justified the sad state of decay into 
which he Butfbred the French marine to fall ; for there 
can be no doubt that a Etate of active preparation is no 
less necessary to secure peace by commanding respect, 
than to repel aggression after it occurs. The conse.. 
quence of lucb n^lect to a state, and the evil and folly 
of despising any means of defence, was shown in the case 
of De Win. Nevertheless, even tliough Fleury, very 
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likely^ did pay less attention to the affairs of the marine 
than they deserved^ no very evil consequences resulted^ 
at leasts for many years ; and it must he also remem- 
bered^ as an excuse^ that for seven years no war oc- 
curred in Europe requiring the presence of any great 
naval force. A period of profound peace was certainly 
not that in which efforts in favour of the marine could 
be best everted; but Fleury took opportunities of 
causing the fleets of France to put to sea whenever 
there was a reasonable excuse for so doing; and we 
find that naval enterprises took place under his adminis- 
tration against Tripoli^ against Genoa^ and for the pro- 
tection of the French commerce in the Mediterranean. 

Another instance of narrow calculation is recorded of 
him which led to important results ; but before we come 
to treat upon that subject, it may be as weU to take a 
review of the intervening events, where they are found to 
be sufficiently important to require notice. In the year 

1730, some hostile feelings began to display themselves 
between Spain and the empire, and it seemed very pro- 
bable that the succession of the duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany would ere long produce a complete rupture be- 
tween those two crowns. Nevertheless no immediate col- 
lision resulted ; and the only effect was, that the Bourbon 
families of Paris and Madrid were drawn more closely 
together, by the jealousy which the latter conceived of 
the court of Vienna. At length, on the 1 0th of January, 

1731, the duke of Parma died without children, and 
by different articles in preceding treaties the emperor 
was bound to permit the occupation of that duchy by 
Spanish troops. At the moment, however, when it was 
necessary for him to keep his engagements, he could not 
make up his mind to do so, and endeavoured to evade 
the fulfilment of his promise by so many excuses that 
the king of Spain was at length forced to summon 
France, England, and Holland, according to agreement, 
to join their forces with his to compel the emperor to 
execute his part of the preceding treaties. 

Those states, however, still had recourse to the means 
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of n^otUtum ; tmt dw attitade the; axmimed wu firm, 
and £« emperor, obl^ed to yield, it length permitted a 
force to enter the territory in diipnle, i^oniiisting of six 
thonund Spaniardi, wbo were ipeeilily followed by 
the Infant don CariiM. Thongh gntiScd by thU result, 
the ^Nuuih monarch did not fail to retain feelings of 
reaentment toward* the emperor in constquence of the 
opposition he had met with ; mi the ties between 
Spain and France were mme doaeljr ibawn than before. 

In the following year the peace of Fleury's adminis- 
tration was diiturbed hj a diipnle with the parliament 
in regard to lome religion* aBtura, into which it iE un- 
neceeaaty here to inqiiiic. Suffice it to sa}', that for a 
certain time the qiirit of the Fronile seemeil to have 
revived after a lapse of more than eighty years. But 
Fleury mingled firmneH with moderalian, and after 
suffering the parliament to go forward loa certain point, 
he followed the steps of Dnboia, aod suddenly exiled 
the factious body to whom he waa oppowj. Having 
allowed it to remain in exile for between two and three 
months, in order to ahow it how Utile neresGary it waa 
to the welfare of the comnmnitf, be suffered the mem- 
bers to rttum ; and on their BUpplication, in humble 
lerms, granted a part of those demands which he had 
formerly reftiaed when urged in a haughty and dog- 
matical manner. 

But these contentioiu were small, in eomparisnn with 
the difficulties which were about to assail Fleury iu the 
course of the following year, 1733, and to force him to 
abaudon that pacific line of pohcy which he had hitherto 
pursued. Frederick Augustus, king of Poland and 
elector of Saxony, died at Warsaw, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary in that year. Hia Saxon dominions fell naturally 
lo his son, the electoral prince ; but the crown of Po- 
land, which was elective, was only to be obtained by the 
means of corruption, and secured by foreign influence. 
Two competitors of conaideiable importance appeared 
upon the scene as aspirants to the crown of Poland. 
The first of these was the elector of Saxon;, son of the 
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late king; and the second^ Stanislaus Leczinski^ who had 
formerly obtained and lost the same crown. He had 
promised^ on the marriage of his daughter with the 
king of France, to abstain from every attempt to regain 
the crown of Poland: but ambition has seldom any me. 
mory. for promises ; and not only did Stanislaus openly 
aspire to recover the Polish crown, but he engaged Louis 
to throw all the influence of France into the scale, though 
the young monarch notified to the ambassadors of the 
neighbouring powers that he would not suffer any one 
to impugn ti^e freedom of election m Poland. 

Every exertion was made for Stanislaus by France; 
and the consequence was, that in a diet assembled 
for the election of a king of Poland, in August and 
September, 1733, Stanislaus Leczinski was unanimously 
elected. But, unfortunately, such elections in Poland 
have seldom proved final ; and in the present instance 
both Russia and the empire had determined to seat the 
elector of Saxony upon the Polish throne. Fleury has 
been accused of denying to Stanislaus any succour but 
of the most trifling kind in his attempt to establish 
himself in Poland ; and Voltaire asserts that the only 
assistance which the king's father-in-law received from 
the minister amounted to 1500 men, while he speaks of 
these troops as sent at once ; but, though living in the 
midst of die times, he has confounded entirely the facts. 
Almost at the same time that Stanislaus set out from 
France for Poland, Fleury despatched from Brest a 
French squadron, having on board a small military 
force, for the purpose of affording a nucleus of regular, 
disciplined troops for the formation of a Polish army, 
in case of foreign invasion* 

It is true that Fleury had every reason to suppose 
that Poland would be invaded ; it is true that he knew 
a convention had been entered into between Russia 
and the empire, for the purpose of seating Augustus on 
the Pohsh throne, even by force of arms. But we 
must not forget that Fleury had every reason to believe 
that an overwhelming mtgority of the people of Poland 
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were io tnwtt of SUDitlaiu, and he had no right to 
iiDagine thit ■ nkdou Tthich IxmBled that at the sound 
of the tnunpet it CDuld hring 100,000 nobles tnio (he 
field, would not itrike one vigorous stroke either for the 
king that it had elected, or for the freedom which it 
held dear. Sudi, however, -vras the case : a RusBJan 
army entered Poland at once, and marched in triumph 
to Warsaw ; the friend! of SianialBua very gcnerallj 
abandoned him ; the Russians became masters of the 
country, and the newly elected king, with a amall por- 
tion of those who lioil called him to the throne, retired 
to Dantzic, and prepared to hold out that strong post, 
in hopes of succour. 

In the mean time the Russians called together 
another diet, which, according to the orders it re- 
ceived, immediately elected the elector of Saxony ; and 
that ceremony being over, the Russian commanders 
marched to Dantzic, and invested the place. As soon 
as the turn which affairs bad taken in Poland wsa 
known, Fleury sent afi* a fresh reinforcement (which ia 
probably that to which Voltaire alludes) to aid the king 
Stanislaus j but in the mean time the first squadron, 
which had put into Copenhagen far a time, arrived at 
Dantzic, and diseinbarked the troops early in MafCb, 
1734, This reinforcement, which would have aided 
greatly to maintain Dantzic against the Russian troops 
now endeavoured to force their way into the town. But 
hy this time the Russians had made themselves masteis 
of the principal forta in the neighbourhood, and the 
French troops were repulsed in tlie attempt, and drivea 
back to their ships. The squadron immediately re- 
turned to Copenhagen, where the second body of Frendi 
troops liad by (his time arrived. 

On finding that the French troops had been repulsed, 
the count de Plelo, at that time French ambassador in 
Denmark, full of the military spirit of his nation, deter- 
mined to wipe out the reproach of defeat, put himself at 
the head of tlie Frendi troops, and thty again set 
sail from Copenhagen, on the aist of March. Their 
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amyal and disembarkation in the neighbourhood of 
Dantzic was effected with ease^ and the French once 
more attempted to force their way into the city. But 
all their efforts were frustrated by the superior Russian 
force, and they were compelled to retreat with con- 
siderable loss, the gallant count de Plelo^ as he had 
imagined from the first would be the case^ dying 
at ^e head of his troops. The French, howeverj 
found it impossible to re-embark in safety^ and conse- 
quently were forced to entrench themselves in their 
camp^ which they defended with great courage and 
constancy against a very superior Russian force for 
nearly a month, but were at length compelled to capitu- 
late and become prisoners of war. Dantzic itself held 
out for 135 days, and was then forced to surrender; 
but Stanislaus made his escape in the disguise of a 
sailor, and passed through the Russian fleet unquestioned. 

It is probable that Fleury from the first had determined 
to leave to the Poles the task of maintaining their own 
freedom of election with no farther ' assistance from 
France, of a direct kind, than might give them support 
and encouragement in case they were really zealously 
disposed to defend their own liberty and maintain the king 
they had chosen. In this determination it is very possible 
that he might be guided, not only by the calm consider- 
ation of what is abstractedly just and reasonable under 
such circumstances^ but by various other motives^ by a 
knowledge of the jealousy which any great efforts on 
the part of France in the north would produce amongst 
the m^time powers, by the certainty of immense diffi- 
culties in supplying^ directing, and reinforcing a large 
French army in so distant a country, and by the pros- 
pect of effecting much more by exerting the strength of 
France vigorously in other directions. 

Fleury had never sought for war; He had always 
strenuously avoided it But now that the conduct 
of the emperor and Russia forced it upon him, we 
find that he carried it on with as great vigour, with 
equal success, and with far less expense, than had ever 
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been done in the best and brightest days of Louis XIV. 
While he left the P<te to sustain their own rights^ if 
they chose to do so^ he made instant and yigorous efforts 
to effect such a diversion as would prevent their enemies 
from employing the overwhelming force both of the 
empire and Russia against them. His first step was to 
secure the co-operation of some of the neighbouring 
powers^ and disarm the jealousy of others. Thus Eng- 
land and Holland were maintained in a state of neu. 
trahty by the most positive assurances that the French 
meditated no new conquests^ and by the clearest ex- 
planation .of the motives and views of the French 
minister. The king of Sardinia and the king of Spain 
saw before them the most immense advantages likely to 
ensue from uniting their forces with those of France to 
attack the emperor in his Italian dominions; and 
Sweden was ultimately gained to give some support to 
the party of Stanislaus in the north of Europe. 

In the mean time^ the preparation of armies and fleets 
in France went on with great rapidity. A considerable 
force was gathered together on the banks of the Rhine^ 
and marshal Berwick was called from the retirement in 
which he had lived for many years to take the command 
and meet death in a foreign country. Another army was 
collected in the south of France, and placed under the 
command of the celebrated Villars, for the purpose pf 
aiding the king of Sardinia to drive the Imperial troops 
from the Milanese, while Spain prepared, with some 
minor assistance from France, to invade Naples and 
Sicily, and to wrest from the hands of the emperor a 
territory which had long been coveted by the Spanish 
monarch. The whole plan of operations, which is prin- 
cipally attril uted to Fleury himself, is upon so grand 
and yet so prudent a scale, as to show what the man 
might have been had he been animated by a spirit of 
ambition and encroachment. 

But well conceived and combined as that plan was, 
it is more than probable that he would not have 
been permitted to execute it, had it not been for 
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those very qualities which prev^ted hun from under- 
taking such enterprises with a view of aggrandisement. 
One of the highest compliments that can be paid to 
Fleury is to be found on this very subject in the me- 
moirs of the duke of Berwick. *' He attacked the em- 
peror," says the writer, " and conquered him. The 
English and the Dutch, the natural allies of that prince, 
took no part in the quarrel. They remained neuter and 
friendly to Louis XV., who owed this neutrality and his 
success to the reputation of a just and pacific prince, 
which he had acquired during the ministry of cardinal 
Fleury, and which he preserved even in the bosom of 
victory, by the moderation which he displayed. 

As might be expected, success attended all his efforts. 
Berwick almost immediately crossed the Rhine, and 
made himself master of several posts of importance on the 
German side of the river. The campaign had only 
commenced in the end of October, and therefore the siege 
of Philipsbou]^, which was one of the principal objects of 
the marshal, was put off till the commencement of 173'^> 
In the following year, a large army having been col- 
lected, Berwick divided it into three corps, the first of 
which took possession of Treves, and some other places of 
inferior importance, while Noailles, at the head of the se- 
cond, attacked Kaiserlautem andHomburg, end forced the 
lines at Ettlinghen. Other measures obliged prince Eu*> 
gene to abandon the camp which he had taken up for the 
defence of the Rhine, and Berwick had laid siege to Phi. 
lipsbourg, when he was shortly after killed by a cannon 
shot. The command of the army then fell upon Baron 
Asfeld, who continued the siege, and after innumerable 
difficulties, caused by the inundation of the Rhine and 
various other natural obstacles, Fhilipsbourg was taken 
on the 18th of July. 

The success of the French arms in Italy was even 
greater than on th6 Rhine. Villars and the young 
king of Sardinia carrfed on their operations in the Mi- 
lanese with such rapidity, that, though the campaign 
did not commence till the month of November, Favia, 
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Milan, CTemotUi, Trizzo, and EevFral otber i 
towns, with ft Tut tnct of counirv, had falli^n iato the 
power of the inTadiug: armies before the end of the year. 
Villan, however, had now reachei] extreme old age; and 
finding hit health fuling, he retired to Turin in the 
comiDencem«nt of the following fear, and died at that 
city on the7th of June. Hie death, however,did not put 
a stop to the French success. The JmperialiatB, Indeed, 
surprised and defeated mHrshal Broglie on the banks of 
the Sechia ; but the battle of Parma, before that erent, 
and the battle of Guastalla, which took place afterwards, 
far more than compensated for this reverse. In the fol- 
lowing year, almost the whole of the north of Italy fell 
into the hands of the French and Piedmontese, and the 
Imperial troops were driven back upon Trent, retaining 
pOBsession of little bnt Mantua. 

On the aide of Germany, the French army main- 
tained the field, though no farther successes of any im- 
portance can be said to have been gaiutd ; but, in the 
mean time, events of still greater importance were taking 
place in Naples and Sicily, which events aSecled the 
destinies of £arope more than any tranEartions which had 
occurred for many years. We must remember, that in 
coiiEequence of the accession of u Bourbon prince to the 
throne of Spain, by one of those political amputations 
which generally follow the wounds of a severe war, 
Naples and Sicily were lopped away from the Spanish 
monarchy, and made over to the house of Austria. The 
Spanish troops, however, aided by those of France, now 
rapidly recovered the whole of these territories, and 
drove the Imperialists from the Bouih of Italy. A 
French naval force co-operated with that of Spain for 
the dismemberment of the Austrian territories in that 
ijuarter; and Fleury, in the course of this brief war, 
showed that the marine of France had not been so 
much neglected as bis enemies had asserted. 

While these events were going on in Germany and in 
Italy, another occurrence had taken plm* which eventu- 
ally became of importance. By a sort of mutual under- 
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Standings the territory of Champaigne on the one side, 
and of Luxemburg on the other^ had remained in a kind of 
tacit neutrality ; but the French troops had entered Lor. 
raine^ and it had been announced to the duchess dowager 
of that cotmtry^ that, for the safety of the district and the 
security of the French kingdom on that side^ it was ab- 
solutely necessary she should receive the troops of France 
into Nancy. The duchess had not the means of resist- 
ance, and submitted with a good grace, while the count 
de Belleisle assured her^ on the part of Fleury, that not 
only no portion of her revenues should be touched by 
France^ but that her sovereign authority should remain 
undiminished^ — a promise which, I have no reason to 
doubt^ was strictly adhered to. 

The mai^time powers, however, although convinced 
of Fleury*s moderation^ could not sit by without some 
uneasiness, and see the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon march on together through such a rapid series 
of conquests ; and the cabinet of St. James's interfered 
early, proposing^ with the consent of Holland^ certain 
articles as the basis of a general treaty for the pacifi- 
cation of Europe. This took place in the beginning of 
the year 1735 ; but the terms proposed were such as 
France was not inclined to agree to^ and Fleury^ pointing 
out that no indemnity whatever was offered to France for 
her great efforts and expenses^ nor to Stanislaus for the 
wrong he had suffered^ continued the war till the month 
of October, when a preliminary treaty of peace was 
signed, by which the following important arrangements 
were effected. 

The duchy of Bar was transferred to the king 
Stanislaus, on his making a formal abdication of the 
throne of Poland. The duchy of Lorraine was gua. 
ran teed to him at a future period ; and both these ter- 
ritories were to revert to France at his death. In order 
to compensate the young duke of Lorraine, for thus strip- 
ping him of the territory of Bar, immediately and ulti- 
mately of the duchy of Lorraine itself, the grand duchy 
of Tuscany was guaranteed to him and to his heirs, on the 
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deadi of the grand duke th«n living. In the mean tinH 
he retun«l (he revenues of Lorraine, which he wai no.^ 
to yidd till absolutely Id poBH.>£iioQ of Tuscany. Naple^ 
and Kcily were bestowed upon the infant Don Carlos^ 
with the title <jf king ; and a crrtain shale of the spoila 
of the enipire were to reward the king of Sardinia. 
France resigned, however, all her tranErhenane conquests; 
and the duchies of Parraa and Pliiccntia were taken 
from Spain, to whom they had been assigned by rnrmei 
treaties, and given to the emperor, as some slight con- 
peniaUon for the much more important terrliories of 
Naples and Sicily. Augustus, elector of Saxony, was 
recognieed king of Poland and grand dnke of Lithuania ; 
and the hand of an archduchess was promised to the 
youDg duke of Lorraine, for ihi' purpose of both giving 
htm dignity in his new dominions, and again creating a 
link between Tuscany and the empire. 

The young duke joyfully acquiesced ; but the kings of 
Spain and Sardinia, though they certainly obtained con- 
siderable and important territories, were not contented 
with their share of the prey, — the one regretting Parraa 
and I'lacentia, and the other coveting the Milanese. 
The emperor, though the greatest loser, was obliged la 
be satisfied with seeing a part of his territories restored, 
and with the solemn recognition, by tlie powers of Eu- 
rope, of the gross and scandaloug piece of injustice which 
he had committed in forcing a monarch upon the Poles, 
and virtually depriving them of their iong_cheriBhed 
ri^t of election. The whole of these events, however, 
— the tranafer of Lorraine from prince to prince, the 
paising of Parma and Pkcentia under three dynasties 
within a very few years, the dismemberment of Sicily 
and Naples frotn the empire, and tlie want of all con- 
sideration ghowii to tlie Polish election, — serve to show 
that there was not a diplomatist at that tome in Europe 
who had the shghteit idea that the people had any 
thing to do whatsoever with the goTemtnent under 
which they were doomed to Uve. 

Thus, however, ended the short war of IJSS, and 
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the govemment of Fleury at once resumed its pacific 
character. Tl^ peace which succeeded was preserved 
by the French minister till the year 1741,vwhen he 
was again forced, at the close of a long life^ to see 
his best views for the welfare and prosperity of France 
once more interrupted. On this occasion^ individual 
offences offered to England put the spark to a mine 
which had been long dug beneath the tranquillity of 
Europe. The jealousy which Spain entertained of 
any of the maritime powers taking a share in the com* 
merce of South America^ had been a source of great 
irritation between Great Britain and that country; and 
in the present instance^ the captain of a merchant vessel^ 
named Jenkins^ had been attacked within the limits of 
the coasts of Spanish America by the vessels of that 
government^ and although no contraband commodity 
was found in his ship^ various acts of violence were 
committed^ the ears and the nose of Jenkins himself 
were mutilated^ and in this state he returned to England 
to demand retribution against Spain. The report of 
what had occurred excited the popular indignation in the 
highest d^ree ; and nothing was heard of from all parts 
of the country but demands that the govemment should 
take measures to do away for ever the exclusive privi- 
leges which Spain claimed in regard to the sea on the 
coast of South America. 

Various transactions ensued in consequence^ which only 
served to produce fresh subjects of discord ; and Spain^ 
now closely allied with France^ neglected such satis- 
faction to England as might have turned away the 
storm. Fleury, however, endeavoured^ if possible^ 
to bring about^ by n^otiation^ a pacific result; and 
for that purpose^ an ambassador was sent over to Lon- 
don to offer the mediation of France in restoring a good 
understanding between the courts of St James's and 
Madrid. The Spaniards accused the government of 
England of having violated the convention of the 14th 
of January, 1739> by which it was Stipulated that an 
English squadron^ sent to protect the British commerce, 
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wu to be withdrawn from the 
the king of Spain wsb to paj' eight3'-flve thousand pauiiila 
sterling, is an indemnity for the injuries inflicted by 
hia crullers upon various firitish merchants. The 
truthj however, would aeem to be, that neither partjr 
fulfilled itii engageTnent.4, anil the sflajr of Jenkins only 
came to give point to all the angry feehngs of the two 



Under these drcuinslancea the mediation of France 
was rejected, although it must have been very evi- 
dent to th? Bnglieh government, from the state of the 
relation! between France end Spaiu, and the marriage 
which took place between the infant Doti Philip and a 
French princess in the month of August of that year, 
that Lonis XV., with a prosperous treasury and re- 
cruited forces, would take part in favour of Spain dudng 
the ensuing war. The English merchants were eager 
for hostilities, and pressed eagerly for pennission to use 
reprisals against the ship* of Spain. Letters of mark 
were accordingly issued and permission granted, and 
on the 30th of October ", war was formally declared 
between England and Spain. 

Fleury would still willingly have avoided taking any 
active share in the hostilities which now cotomeuced, and 
lingered long ere he suffered himself (o be hurried into 
the scene of contention which presented itself. Atlhe 
same time he diligently laboured to cement the alliancea 
between France and the neighbouring countries, in order 
that, wheu at length forced to contend with Engliud, 
LouisXV. might be secured on all sides against the attack 
of otherenemies. He had already entered into a treaty 
with the emperor guaranteeing the support of France to 
the pragmatic sanction by which the Austrian dominions 
were entailed upon the female heirs of the emperor. 
He now entered into a commercial treaty with Holland ; 
and thus, insuring friendship to France on the part of 
two countries, who might have given her much annoy- 
ance in any struggle with England, he wailed, prepared 
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for the moment when Spain should actually force him 
into the contesst Such was the state of things^ when^ on 
the 20th of Octoher, 1740, the sudden and unexpected 
death of the emperor Charles VI., the claims of his 
daughter, the grand duchess of Tuscany, to his territories^ 
the opposition of several other princes, and the violent 
aggressions of the king of Prussia upon Silicia, hrought 
new elements of discord into the political combination 
of Europe, and soon induced a general war, in which 
France was compelled to take part. 

As the war between England and Spain was carried on 
principally at sea, the share which France took therein 
was on the same element. The marquis d'Antin was 
sent with a squadron to America, and some unimportant 
collisions took place between the marine of France and 
England, when, on one occasion, the advantage was in 
favour of France. , About the same time, however, 
admiral Venion swept the coasts of South America with 
the English fleet, took Porto Bello, and nearly ruined 
the commerce of Spain. Boccachica, one of the strongest 
fbrtresses attached to Carthagena, was also taken by Ver- 
non, and every thing promised complete success to the 
English efforts for the purpose of rendering free the 
navigation of the southern seas. The commerce of 
Eng^nd, however, suffered severely; an immense 
number of our merchant vessels were taken by Spanish 
cruisers ; and the usual effect of war was felt in the 
loss and detriment to both parties. 

Still Fleury endeavoured, as far as possible, to avoid 
any more active measures ; but, day by day, the events 
in Germany and Italy hurried France more deeply into 
hostilities, and, on the 17th of August, 1741, notwith- 
standing the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction given 
by Fleury himself, an army of forty thousand men 
was ordered to march from France to support the 
elector of Bavaria in his opposition to the empress 
queen of Hungary. The events which followed these 
steps need not be recapitulated here. It is sufficient to 
say that, during the rest of the life of Fleury, the war 
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wu condoL-teii with the Mine vigour and activity which 
Iwd iliitinguislMMl the war of 1733. If the unie im- 
portant results were not obtmnedj the blame could not 
be attache)] to the minietfr, although the extreme period 
of old sgi; at which he had arrived might natuisUjr be 
auppoaed to have produced inactivity both of mind and 
body. Such, however, was not the case, and he retained 
all bis facuIlieB nearly to the last motneot of his 
esiatence. Towards the close of 1743, however, as be 
entered biE ninelieth year. Ids corporeal powers b^an to 
give way ; and, feeling the approach of death, he retired lo 
lGay,wheTe life gradually went out like an expiring Gre on 
the39thof January, 1743, when he hail reached the great 
age of eigfaty-nine yeata, seven months, and aix days. 

We can scarcely admit that any difference of 
opinion really exisii in regard to the principal points in 
the character of Fleury, for all those who accuse him of 
ambitious piirposes at one moment, contradict themselves 
the next, tnL ehow, by admicting the extraordinary spirit 
of moderation which ruled hia whole actions through life, 
that they themseltei are incapable of conceiving the cha- 
racter of a [terson whose only amhitian was to do good. 
He himadf had, at a period when his own fate was by 
no meanB certain, renounced his right of succession to 
the barony de Perignon, making it over to his nephew; 
and for thia nephew he obtained, at an after period, 
some moderate promotion at the court of France. Kven 
the love of his family, so powerful with many men, 
bad not the effect of inducing Fleury to snatch at that 
worldly honour and wealth for his relations, which he 
neglected and deepised himself. At his death, the whole 
property that he left was scarcely that of a respectable 
citizen ; and Duclos informs us that all he had amassed 
in the course of twenty-eight years of favour would 
not have paid half the expenses of the mausoleum which 
his gratef\il pupil erected lo his inemory. The only 
dignity to which he seems really ever lo have aspired, 
was that of cardinal, without which it would have been 
difficult for him to have exercl^d the duties of that 
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office which was forced upon him rather than taken. 
But^ indeed^ no one can read the details of his life and 
of his nunistry^ without perceiving that moderation^ 
that rare and most inestimable virtue^ was decidedly his; 
and though Richelieu and Mazarin might show more 
talent, and genius of a higher order^ in struggling with 
the difficulties and dangers and constant opposition to 
which they were exposed^ it is certain that France 
had never a more successful minister than Fleury^ and 
never enjoyed more happiness and internal prosperity 
under the administration of any one than it did under 
his. 

Another trait in the character of Fleury^ which 
ought not to be passed over^ is^ that with the strict eco- 
nomy which distinguished his government^ he united 
liberality and extent of views. A French author^ in 
speaking of that economy^ has said, '* It was minute^ but 
not sordid; and his liberality extended nobly to the en- 
couragement of literature, science, and the arts. By him, 
and at a very great expense^ were sent forth astronomers^ 
both to the North Seas and to South America, in order 
to measu^ exactly a degree of the meridian, and to de- 
termine the real form of the earth. He applied himself 
strenuously also to improve and enlarge the Bibllotheque 
du Roi ; purchased the buildings required for the recep- 
tion of that magnificent collection ; and ameliorated and 
extended the plan which had been laid down for the edi- 
fice. He also first caused the annual exhibition of works 
of art^by the pupils of the French academy; and, in fact, 
his effi)rts for the diffusion of knowledge of various kinds, 
were such as Colbert himself might have owned with 
pride. Fond of the polite arts himself, it was natural 
that he should encourage them, and he regarded as one 
of his proudest distinctions, that of belonging to the 
three principal academies of France.' 

In person, Fleury was handsome, and retained a ^g- 
nified and pleasant appearance to the last. He was 
eloquent, fluent, and accurate in his discourses; wrote 
his own language and several others well ; and was pe- 
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cnliirly b^pj in enlivening hu converHtum by wit, 
thit wonnded dd one, aod auecdous thst amused but 
could not iigaK. Be was gentle and aSable in private 
life, and KCOHible and unofitentatioiu u a tniniiter : 
but he KBrted that tcraptation to luxury and selfish 
eDJoyment, which is orteo found in a fondness for «o- 
detjr; aod he could always refuse a courtier who applied 
for that wbieh he did not deserve, without makii^ an 
enemy ca wonnding a friend. 

" The iruMitiy of a just man," says a writer, neaily 
contemporary, " had proved to France an age of gold- 
NevertheleH, as men love nothing but extraordinary 
things, it will iKt be so celebrated in hietory as that of 
a Richelien, or of a Masarin. But if the people had 
the choice of those appointed to govern them, Ihcy would 
prefer, without donbt, the talents, should they be hut 
moderate, of a wise and virtuous man, such as cardinal 
Fleury, to du unquiet and dangeroiu superiority of the 
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PHILIP LOUIS, COUNT ZINZENDORF. 

BORN 1671, DIED 1742. 

We haye already dwelt so fully, in the lives of Dubois 
and Fleury, on tiie opening of die 18th century, that in 
the biography of PhiUp^ Louis, count Zinzendorf, there 
is little now to be said in regard to the principal political 
events with which he minted ; without indeed entering 
into those minute historical particulars which we are 
precluded from touching upon by the nature of this 
work.. His private life, however, offers some curious 
details, which may not be uninteresting, and to these we 
shall principally direct our attention, without failing to 
notice as we proceed the duef scenes in whidi he ap- 
peared, at a time when, as Frederic 11. observed, there 
was a great epoch of intrigue amongst the Austrian 
ministers. 

Like Fleury, Dubois, Alberoni, and Ripperda, Zinzen- 
dorf, at his outset in life, had but little prospect of attain- 
ing the high rank and power which he afterwards reached. 
He was, indeed, of a family of high nobility, and son of 
a president of the imperial court of Vieima, by the 
daughter of a princely house; but his fadier was 
branded, we are informed, with disgrace, on account of 
some act of corruption or peculation ; and Zinzendorf, 
who was a second son, and bom on the 26th of De- 
cember, I67I9 was dedicated, from the cradle, to the 
profession of an ecclesiastic. Seeing no other road open 
before him, he applied himself diligently to study, but 
pushed his efforts in pursuit of knowledge into very 
different roads from those usually pursued by Austrian 
churchmen in that day. History, the laws of the em- 
pire, and the relations of vanous countries to each other, 
were openly pursued by him as the principal olgects of 
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siud]r, and he hul alieidy, in his extreme youth, ao 
much diKin^HhExl hiiniielf, that man; eyei were fixed 
on him ai sd atpirant to clerical dtgnititt of gnnt pro- 
mise, when EuddeiJy ihe death of his elder brodier, 
who WBi killt^d in a duel, opened the way for him at 
once to the (rue ephere of hia genius. 

The attention of the emperor had been already called 
to the joiuig count, and eo much did he gain upon the 
monarch's con Udence, that as early as the year 11)94 he 
was eniniated with a mission to the court of Bavaria. 
The elector of Bavaria, closely connected with the royal 
family of France, and inclined to support the cause of 
that family^ not withstanding all the ties that bound him 
to the emperor, had been with the greateet difficulty re- 
tained in alliance with (he house of Austria; and a thou- 
sand intrigues were necessary frotn day to day (o keep 
him from abandoning the part he had been compelled 
rather than induced to espouse, and from going over to 
the enemy. Early in the war, which was terminated bj 
the peace of KyGwick, Villars had been sent from France, 
for the purpose of winning the elector, and in the year 
of which we now xpeak Zin^endorf was despatched to hii 
court, in order to keep up by all means the in€uence of 
the house of Austria. For a time the cabinet of Vienna 
was completely succestful, and the duke, notwilbEtanding 
hie own inclinations and the pressing entreaties of France, 
remained attached to the service of the empire till the 
commencement of the war of the succession. 

Whatever share Zinzendorf tcok in tlie negotiatioiu 
widi Bavaria, and also with Baden, which state he ■£- 
terwards visited, they were so successful, that more im- 
portant missions were speedily conferred upon him. 
He was raised to the ruik of aulic councillof, and on 
the signature of the peace of Kyswick yim sent as am- 
bassador extraordinary to the court of France. Here he 
applied hitnaelf steadfastly to cidtivate the regard of 
th^ dauphin, and succeeded in gaining an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that prince. He became one of those 
who fi-eqMCC'y followed him in the hunting parties (o 
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TVhicb so much time waB devoted^ and was occasionally 
honoured hy heing chosen to dine with the prince after 
the sport was concluded. His intimacy with the dau- 
phin^ however^ was destined to produce no results of the 
nature which he probably expected. Louis XIV. out- 
lived his son ; but before the death of the dauphin, Zin- 
zendorf had been recalled from the court of France, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the war of the 
succession. 

What Louis' might have attempted had not the dying 
king of Spain appointed by his will the young duke of 
Anjou (the grandson of the French monarch) to succeed 
to his vacant throne^ we need not inquire here ; but from 
the moment that the succession to the throne of Spain^ 
as regulated by that will, was geneitdly made known, a 
new war was seen to be inevitable, and Austria and 
France, as usual, placed themselves at the opposite sides 
of the lists as adversaries to each other. The will of 
the king of Spain was, of course, made known to Louis 
as speedily as possible, and after short deliberation, the 
French monarch accepted its conditions, and prepared to 
carry it into execution. Before Zinzendorf was aware of 
the existence of such a document, Lotus had received the 
will, had announced it to the duke of Anjou, and had in- 
troduced both, the Spanish ambassador and his principal 
courtiers to the new king of Spain. 

WTiile these proceedings were taking place above, it 
so happened that the Austrian envoy was waiting for 
the master of the ceremonies below, having demanded 
an audience of Louis, to communicate the birth of a 
prince in the imperial family. The moilarch received 
him at length with all urbanity; and it was not till he 
had obtained his audience and was departing, that Zin- 
zendorf learned that events so subversive of his monarch's 
views had just been transacted in the very same palace 
with himself. 

Although it would appear that the Austrian minister 
had failed to secure good intelligence, at a moment when 
the most speedy and certain information was absolutely 
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nectSMiy to ihe imperial court, yet we ilo not find i 
be loat &v»ur w'iih the em|>eiOF in consequence ; and 
on his return to Vienna he was aJmitied to the pHvf 
council. It would seem clixt he now attached hiinself 
Mrongly to the king of the Romans, afterwards Joseph!.; 
and although that prince vas in some degree aware of 
hii faulta, yet Zinzendorf was conipletely aucceuful ia 
hii endea*our to gain his confidence and esteem, and 
(treaerved tliem through life. It is but justice to say, 
however, that the Auelrian minister, though certainly 
aelfiih and intriguing, seenu to have entertained a sic- 
oere a&cticin for bis royal master. 

Scarcely had the war commenced, when the arch- 
bishop of Coli^ne^ as prince of Liege, received a French 
garriaon in the Jailer strong city, trusting for defence to 
the power of France. In the year 1708, however, 
Liege itielf was besieged hy the enemies of France, aod 
the king of the Homans also laid siege to Landau. MelaCj 
the governor of the last named place, made a vigorous 
resiBiance, and defended the town for at least a month 
after it was generally expected that it would have sur- 
rendered ; but his courage and determination were in 
vain. No efforts of sufficient vigour were made on the 
part of France to raise the siege, or at least none were 
made with sufficient promptitude ; and when Villus, 
with a lai^ detachment, joined Cstinat, in order to re- 
lieve the place, there no longer existed a possibility of 
eTecting that object. The conduct of Melae, however, 
who defended the fortress, gained him (he greatest ho- 
nour, even witli the enemy, and the king of the Romans 
invited him to his table, and in person did the honoun 
of his camp. 

Liege fell soon after ; and Zinzendorf was imme- 
diatdy sent thither, to change the government of 
the town; it having lieen declared by the emperor for- 
feited by the ttrchbishop of Cologne. The Auslrjan 
statesman there assembled the states of the principality, 
installed tile new governor, and performed all the 
ceremonial acts consequent upon the degradation of die 
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fanner prince. His conduct gave the greatest satis- 
faction to the king of the Romans^ and the count 
became his principal adviser and frequent companion. 
He followHi his master to the camp on ahnost all occa- 
sions, and his influence had now reached that point at 
which minor courtiers sought to attach themselves to the 
favourite who was obviously rising* There is reason to 
bdieve, however, that Zinzendorf was haughty and re- 
pulsive in his manners to those below him i but though 
such pride is often the means of an ambitious man's 
fa]l when he has risen, it is less frequently an impedi- 
ment in the way of rising. The first notion which 
other people obtain of a man's value is, that which he^ 
puts upon himself; and it requires time and close exa- 
mination to discover how far the estimate is faulty. 
Zinzendorf was by no means likely to suffer from not 
appreciating fully his own talents ; but still those talents 
must have been considerable, if we may judge by the con- 
tinued XK)nfidence wluch Joseph I., a prince of no mean 
abiUties, reposed in him through life. 

On the accession of that prince to the imperial crown, in 
May, 1705, new honours and offices were showered upon 
Zinzendorf, who was almost immediately created grand 
chancellor of the court of Vienna, and protector of the 
imperial academy. The victories of £ugene, in 1 706, gave 
the emperor the most flattering hopes of being able, by 
one more campaign, to reduce tiie power of France to the 
lowest ebb, and to conclude the war ^t once. Money, 
however, was wanting, the imperial treasury was nearly 
empty, and no resource remained but to raise a large loan; 
which, howev^, was then most difficult to do, upon any 
security which the house of Austria could give. It would 
appear that, under these circumstances, Zinzendorf pro- 
posed to his sovereign to induce the Dutch, who were en- 
gaged in the same struggle with himself, and had also 
much at stake, to become the guarantees of the pro- 
jected loan, which was to be employed so much to the 
advantage of all parties. 

In order to persuade the states to consent, Zinzen- 
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dorf himself wt mil for Holland, and openetl his nego- 
tiation with vaoe prospt-rt of success. But no etf'OTt li 
more difficult srd more frei^tienlly uneucce^ful than to 
wring gold from s money-loving people by a prnspecl of 
remote advantagt?. The king of Sweden had by this 
timeentet«dS«xony ; (he Dutch feared to endanger their 
wealth by bcwmiinp; guarantees of the imperial loan, 
and the endeavours of Zinzendorf were untuecerarul, 
in that reipect at least. Whether under the more oaten. 
«ble object of ihf loan tlierewae not concealed lome other 
purpose, hoth with the stales and with the great duke 
of Marlboron^, is not clear ; but I am led to imagine 
that there mlly was such a view in the mission of 
Zinzendorf, aa Ae j^ustrian gtatciman had no sooner 
concluded hia negotiations with the stales than he hast* 
ened to viiit the English general, and courtcil him with 
the most flatteritij; bomajie. * Marlborough received 
him with the calm and prudent civility, which be dia- 
played on all occasions, and Zinzendorf, after a short 
visit, returned to Vienna, apparently well satisfied with 
the result of hia eSurts, though in some respects he had 
nol been succesaful. 

His imperial master seems to have been fully con- 
tented with his conduct also ; and the journey he had 
taken, and the negotiations in which he had laboured, 
were recompensed by the order of the golden fleece, and 
by the gift of a considerable estate. Notwithstanding 
the high esteem in which Zinzendorf was held by his 
master, and the honours showered upon him, he by 
no means aa yet ruled the imperial council ; as will he 
seen by the letter (o the duke of Marlborough, which I 
have added to this notice. Shortly after his return from 
the Low Countries he was sent upon an embassy to 
Poland, for the purpose of bringing over the newly- 

> Tlie French blomtAen oF ZInicndoif pluw l)i<> •iiit In Janiurr, 

Sret or lhc« cliis idiilbatough urlied it the Higue, anil on tlic lut Hi ' 
cut for Salon;, vliaia he dtd not ittuin till ZlniecdocT bad gone tmA n 
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elected monarch of that country to the party of the arch- 
duke Charles. Stanislaus^ however^ refused to recognise 
the archduke as king of Spain^ and Zinzendorf returned 
to Vienna disappointed in the chief ohject of his mission. 
He had^ however^ served the archduke Charles with zeal 
and skilly if not with good fortune ; and it has heen 
generally a great and nohle trait in the character of 
princes of the house of Austria that they have not made 
mere want of success the test either of abilities or zeaL 

Charles felt towards Zinzendorf that gratitude and 
r^;ard which the statesman's efforts in his favour de- 
served^ and an opportunity was not long wanting of 
giving public proof of such sentiments. In the 
middle of the year 1711^ just at the time when a 
weak and sullen princess^ disgusted with the insolence 
of a talented favourite^ changed the councils in which 
she had prospered, and snatched the sword from a hand 
which had never used it but to gain for her reign im- 
mortal glory, the emperor Joseph died very unexpect- 
edly^ and left his Austrian dominions to his brother, 
while the imperial crown remained vacant. The chance 
of any other candidate in a contest for the empire would, 
indeed, have been small, but nevertheless the situation 
of the house of Austria was extremely critical. 

Charles, the archduke, was absent, fighting for a distant 
crown ; a small body of the electors were vehemently op- 
posed to him, and some of the others could be hardly looked 
upon ^ friendly ; while the powerful aid of England, 
which had ensured success to his arms in every quarter 
but in Spain, was now evidently about to be withdrawn. 
The Tories had obtained power, and with the virulent 
wilfulness of party were prepared to reverse all the mea- 
sures of their predecessors. It is not impossible that if 
Louis XI V<had been still in the fiery vigour of bis youtli, 
he would have raised up a new candidate for the empire, 
and striven to divide the electors in favour of the duke of 
Bavaria ; but the prudent measures of the empress in 
favour of her relative, seconded or rather directed by the 
wisdom of Eugene andZinzendorf^ ensured the succession 
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of Cluile* to the imperial crown, as well as to the here- 
(Ltarj pocKCsioDB of his house, snd he itbs elected em- 
peror, wiA all Toicca in his favour except thote of the 
duke of Bavaria and the aichbishop of Cologne, who 



The new emperor had left Spun, where he had 
been canTing on the war before hiE election took place, 
and it was at Milan that he received tidingsof that event. 
He inunediately hurried on Co accept the imperial crown, 
which he received at Frankfort in December ; and bis 
gratitude for Zinzendorf 'a servicci and esteem fbr hit 
abilltiei was iinmcdifltely testified, not only by his con- 
finning him in the enjoyment of all offices and digni. 
ties which lie had held und^r the late emperor, but 
also by employing him immediately in the most impor- 
tant n^otiation of the age. The defection of Bng^ 
land tima the grand alliance was now complete; the 
accesMon of Charles to the empire afforded a favour- 
able excuse ; and though be Etill urged that his having 
been actnowledged by Great Britain as king of Spain 
bound that nation to consider him as such, notwidt^ 
standing his recent elevation; the excuse came seasonably 
to cover measures already determined on by the new 
ministry of Anne, 

The emperor, however, still remained firm, but it 
was necessary for him to send a minister to Utrecht, 
in order to watch the proceedings of the plenipoten- 
tiaries there assembled, to treat for peace, if not ab. 
solutely to take part in the negotiation. Ztnzendotf 
was selected for Ihis deUcate employ, and acted with 
as much skilt and vigour as could be displayed undef 
the difficult circumstances in which he was placed. At 
the moment that the conferences began, Zinaendorf 
was surrounded either by declared opponents, or what is 
worse, false friends. Louis treated them with as much 
art as decision, and the triumph of French diplomacy 
was never more complete. But while he appeared as 
the open adversary of the emperor, England came there 
as a secret enemy ; and Holland, who had in the pre< 
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ceding year exdaded Zinzendorf from her conferences 
with France^ now presented herself as a timid friend^ 
£rightened hy the defection of Great Britain. 

Zinzendoif, under these drcomstances^ receiyed all 
the proposals put forth by France and England merely 
as saggestions^ while his master strove eagerly to 
continiie^ wilii the support of Holland alone^ the war 
which had commenced with numerous allies. The 
Dutch, however, pressed by &e Austrian minister 
for the mbsidies fiiey were bound to furnish, grew 
weary of hostilities; the posts of Denain were forced 
by Villars with great loss to Holland, and Austria was 
at length abandoned by that country. One more cam. 
paign proved to the emperor that he was not capable of 
eoping with France without allies, and conferences were 
established at Radstadt between the two countries. On 
this occasion, however, Eugene conducted the proceed- 
ings instead of Zinzendorf, and there can be little 
doubt that considerable jealousy of that great general's 
influence as a statesman disturbed the repose of the 
dbanoellor. 

In the middle of the year 1722, however, 2Snzen- 
dorf was again appointed to represent the house of 
Austria at the congress of Cambray, and appeared 
there in 1724; but it would seem that his conduct 
Iheie gave some cause of complaint to the emperor, 
which did not, indeed, afifect his fortunes, but which 
mig^t have done so with a more severe and exacting 
master. 

'^ The ragouts of Zinzoidorf," the emperor said, 
according to the report of the king of Prussia, ^' the 
ragouts of Zinzendorf get him into difficult situations ; " 
and indeed his epicurism forms a peculiar feature in his 
character too prominent not to be particularly noticed. 
His house in Vi^ma was remarkable for its splendour 
tud good taste, but more remarkable still as the grand 
soIImI of the culinary art in the Austrian metropolis. 
The cooks of Zinzendorf are said to have been almost 
as numerous as the countries in Europe, in order to en- 
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sure ttwt vfOJ exotic luxury which he imported, and 
every foreign dith thai he favoured, should have the 
■dvftnUge of a foreign bund in their preparation. Nor 
wu it to Vienna alone that he confined hii dizpUy of 
gaitronoroic refinmienl ; to every foreign embassy, and 
to every grand coiigreES which be went, he took with him 
a l^on of cooks nnd assistants ; and white he carefully 
studied erery diih ihat he met with in other lands, and 
took care that each improvement should be carried to 
his natiTe countiy by his cuLnary alloches, he astonished 
and enraptured ^e epicures of other nations with the 
ricbnen and delicacy of his table. '' His couriers," we 
are told, " crowded the roads, but were loaded more fre- 
quendy with truffles than dispatches ; every wine of 
every highly rqiuied vineyard in the world was to be 
fouud at hia taUe, and no delicacy of any kind failed 
to appear there ae soon as its season of perfection had 
arrived." 

Frederic II. sccutes him of indolent, or at least 
of inactivity ; and it ia certain that a great portion 
of that time which should have been devoted to the 
business of the state was given up to the consideration 
and enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. So 
curious a picture of Zinzendorf's morning employments, 
by an anonymoas writer in the Annual Register for 
1T62, has been pointed out to me, that I cannot refrun 
from transcribing it here, without, of course, warranting 
its accuracy, and even feeling the necessity of adding, 
that all such anecdotes of celebrated men shotild be 
looked upon with ^eat suspicion. 

" On his public days," says the writer, " there 
was a half hour, and sometimes near a whole one, 
when he was altogether inaccessible; and with respect 
to his employment in those seasons, as ia ever the 
case as to the privacies of prime ministers, there was a 
great variety of deep and different speculations. An 
inquisitive foreigner, however, resolved lo be at the 
bottom, cost what it would ; and by a gratification to 
one of his pages, which might have procured a greater 
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secret^ he was let into this. In order to gratify his 
curiosity^ he was pkced in a closet^ between the room 
where the count was^ and the chamber of audience^ 
where he had the satisfaction of beholding the following 
pleasant scene. The county seated in his elbow chair^ 
gave the signal of his being ready for the important 
business; when^ preceded by a page, with a cloth on his 
arm and a drinking glass, one of his principal domestics 
appeared, who presented a silver salver^ wilh many little 
pieces of bread elegantly disposed : he was imme- 
diately followed by the first cook, who, on another 
salver, had a number of small vessels, filled with so 
many difierent kinds of gravy. His excellency then 
tucking his napkin into his cravat, first washed and 
gargled his mouth, and having wiped it, dipped a piece 
of bread into each kind of sauce, and having tasted 
with much deliberation, rinsing his palate, to avoid con- 
fusion, after every piece, a!t length with inexpressible 
sagacity decided as to the destination of them all. These 
grand . instruments of luxury, with their attendants^ 
then .were dismissed, and the long-expected minister, 
having fully discussed this interesting affair^ found him- 
self at liberty to discharge next the duties of his poli- 
tical function." 

This picture may perhaps be overcharged, but 
there can be no doubt that it bore some resemblance 
as a portrait to the grand chancellor, and that his 
inattention to political afiairs, on various occasionsi, 
was attributed by his imperial master himself to 
his fondness for the pleasures of the table. Two of 
the most important transactions, however^ of Zinzen- 
dorf's life occupied him about this^time ; and though 
the result of those transactions was not such as he pro- 
bably expected it would be^ yet there can be no doubt 
that in the course of them he showed great skill and 
judgment, and displayed those talents which had gained 
and preserved the confidence of the emperor. The 
first of these transactions which we shall notice, is 
the conception and arrangement of the famous pragmatic 
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sanction ; the exei-ution of which ultimately plunged 
Europe into ■ long and diBasErous var. We liave no 
exact proof, indeed, with whom this famous act origin' 
ated, but almost all hialorians have attributed it prin- 
dpail; to ^»endorf ; and there caa be liitle doubt that 
he played a icore active part in the bu^ness than any 
of the otha ministeTs of the emperor. 

On succeeding (o the imperial crown, Charles was with- 
out male hdn, and a son which he afterwards had, died 
within a year of its birth. A thousand difficulties pre- 
sented themsel-vea in r^ard to the succeasion to the Aus- 
trian dominions in case of the emperor dying without 
male beira. The crown of Hungary was considered by the 
Hungarians tbemBelves aE an elective crown, and diere 
were vaiiona claimants upon various parts of his 
other tenitories, so that at his death, a scene of con- 
tention was likely to ensue, the thought of which caused 
him great anxiety. Zinieudorf, it ie eupposcd, pro- 
posed to the monarch at an early period the project 
of settling the succeBsion of (he house of Austria during 
his life, of obtaining to the act which ensured that 
Buccession the consent of all the principal parties in- 
terested, and of rendering it as binding as any act of 
one generation can be upon another, by pubUahing it 
with the sanction of his council, and all the solemnities 
which attended the annimdation of an imperial rescript. 

On the occasion of the coronation of his wife as queen 
of Hungary, which took place within a few years after bis 
accession to the imperial throne, the emperor demanded 
of the states of that kingdom to recognise the succession 
in his iamUy in the order of primogeniture ; and he set- 
tled in his council, that all his lands, principalities, stateK, 
and territories, of every kind and descripdon, Ehould pass, 
on his death, to his eldest son, should he leave male heirs, 
and in default of ihc male hue, then to his daughters, 
according to seniority, without any partition or division 
whatsoever. Before this law could be published, how- 
ever, a number of diiHcult negoliatione were necessary, 
iu order to obtain the renuncisrion of the emperor's 
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two nieces — the electoral princess of Saxony^ and the 
duchess of Bavaria. 

These negotiations were conducted by Zinzendorf 
with much skill and success^ as well as all the other 
arrangements necessary for completing the law of 
succession^ and of rendering it^ as far as possible^ 
binding upon all parties. At lengthy having been com- 
pletely digested in the councils of tbe Austrian monarch, 
what is generally known now in Europe by the name of 
the pragmatic sanction was formally published. It is to 
be remarked^ however^ that though this is the most famous 
instrument of the kuid^ the pragmatic sanction has also 
a general meanings — being very nearly, if not quite, 
synonymoi^swith an imperial rescript. A pragmatic sanc- 
tion is, I believe, considered by the laws of the empire as 
an answer given by the sovereign to the application of 
any particular body of men ; whereas, a rescript is ge- 
nerally regarded as the answer to applications from an 
individual. By the pragmatic sanction of the emperor 
Charles VI., tbe wh(de of his hereditary dominions 
were, as we have said, settled upon his eldest daughter, 
the archduchess Maria Theresa ; the consent of the 
various states forming those hereditary dominions having 
been obtained, and the solemn sanction of an imperial diet 
confirming the law.* 

When that was done, however, there still remained 
other measures of security to be taken by the emperor, 
m order to guard the throne of his daughter from the 
cupidity of neighbouring powers, and from the amln- 
tious movements of after-claimants who might spring 
up. In the year 16*22, the negotiations of Zinzen- 
dorf were successful in obtaining the full recognition 
of the pragmatic sanction by Hungary and Transyl- 

* The arrangement of the various preliminaries to the publication of 
the pragmatic sanction occupied many years, the act itself having been 
probably even drawn up as early as*1713, but not promulgated. There 
can be no doubt that the measurer was then discussed by Charles and his 
advisers, and a plan of proceedings devised to meet the contingency of the 
emperor dying without nule heirs. The formal acceptation and guarantee 
of the pragmatic sanction by the diet of the empire was not obtained till 
the lltn of Januarv, 17d2, and even then one or two protests were entered 
against the act of that diet 
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Tinia ; ud ihorttf afler, Bohemia, Morsvia, and tS- 
.leda, W wdl as the rest of llie hereditary stales, gave 
in their adherence to that famous law. But, id the 
mean tinw, Zinzendorf was cstrjring on eager intrigues 
with foreign couDlries, for the purpose of obtainii^ their 
guarantee of the settlement of the succession as made by 
the emperor. The negotiations which took place were 
too long and intricate to admit of being noticed in tbti 
place, and besides are in themselvtn totally devoid of 
•11 interest. It is sufficient to say, that in almost all of 
these negotiations Zinzendorf was sun;essful, and gained 
for the pragmatic sanction the full consent and gua- 
rantee of Great Britain, France, and Holland, which, if 
sincerely acted npon, would have been quite sufficient 
to enaare to JMoria Theresa the peaceful tnjoyment of 
the dorainlons which her father bequeathed. 

The next celebrated transaction in which Ziniendorf 
was engaged, was the well-known n^oiiation between 
the conrta of France and Spain, which ended in the 
famous treaty of Vienna. The wild and stupid ambi- 
tion of the duke of Bourbon, the bL'ndest and duUeM 
minister that ever afflicted a nation, hod severed the 
bonds of kindred existing between the Bourbon honaes 
of France and Spain, and inflicted upon Philip V, an 
insult and an injury which could never be forgives. 
The crown, however, which had once mleH one half 
the world, was now impotent to avenge itself upon 
France, though that country was not only divided in 
itself, but reduced to a lamentable state of financial 
difficulty; and Philip V., in his indignation and despair, 
was driven to have recourse to the rival who had long 
struggled with him for the throne of Spain, and who 
had never ceased to entertain hopes of wresting from 
him some portion of his dominions. 

There was at that time at the court of Madrid a 

Dutchman, of the name of Ripperda*, who had been 

employed in various offices in Holland and in Spain, 

and who had dazzled the veak mind of Philip with 

• See (bngnlDg Uft of Rl|>pRda. 
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vast plans for the extension and amelioration of his 
dominions. This man had long striven with numerous 
enemies at the Spanish courts hut had found means to 
foil them all^ and ultimately to obtain for himself the 
full confidence of the king and queen. At the same 
time^ there can be little or no doubt that he kept up 
a correspondence with the house of Austria, and probably 
was one of the many paid agents which Zinzendorf un- 
doubtedly maintained in secret at the court of the prin- 
cipal monarchs of Europe. At the very critical moment 
when Bipperda's rise or £Edl was to be determined, various 
causes of discontent arose between England, France, and 
Spain. Austria was also strongly opposed bo^ to England 
and Holland, on the subject of the Ostend company ; and 
Ripperda, who was vehemently adverse to the English 
party in the Spani^ cabinet, conceived the project of a 
close alliance between the courts of Madrid and' Vienna. 
To persuade either party, however, to such an alliance, 
was a matter of no small difficulty, as feelings of per- 
gonal rivalry were mingled with causes of political en- 
mity. 

The negotiations which took place have been involved 
in a great deal of mystery; but it appears to me, 
that probably, in representing the affairs of Spain to 
Zinzendorf, Bipperda demanded whether a treaty might 
not be brought about by the marriage of one of the 
archduchesses to the prince of the Asturias ; that Zinzen- 
dorf had not altc^ether discouraged the idea ; and that 
Ripperda magnified uiy small h(^^ that he was per- 
mitted to entertain into very, strong assurances, when 
communicating the business to Philip V. Philip and 
his queen, even before the return of the infanta from 
France, were dazzkd with the idea of a union which 
promised to seat their son upon the imperial throno of 
Charles V., and reunite once more, in the person of a S^ia- 
mth prince, all those sovereignties which had been held 
by the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella. Ripperda 
was consequently sent to Vienna, to treat with the im- 
perial ccrart; bat for fear of cwftkening, premature] f,. 
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the guEpiciona of fareigii powers, which might DUturallr 
have opposed u muriage colcnJaliHl to overthrow the 
balance of power in Europe, the utiuost secrecy nas ob- 
served in regard to the misaian of the Dutch stateffinsn ; 
he travelled under a feigned name, laj concealed in a 
suburb of Vienna, and ooly conducted bin negotiadons 
with Ziniendarf at night. 

The real state of the imperial court, however, at 
the period of the arrival of Kippcrda in Vienna, was 
very different from that which he Imd represented 
it to Philip V. Instead of being well diEposcd to an 
alliance by marriage with tlie Bourbon family of Spain, 
almost every member of the imperial race, and alrooBt 
all tlie Austrian ministers, were strongly and decidedly 
opposed to the proposal. The emperor had never for- 
given Philip for excluding him from the Spanish throne; 
the empress saw divisions, jealousies, and the renewal 
of a general war, in the arrangement suggested ; and ' 
Kugi'ne, Zinzendnrf, and the whole council, attached to i 
a system which tlieyhad followed for many years in oppo- . 
sitioti to the court of Madrid, were not ai all disposed tft | 
change that system at the suggestion of a wild and 
scheming adventurer ; while the archducheas Marit 
Theresa herself, beloved by her parents, and posseising 
conKderable influence with them, shrunk from the ides 
of a marriage with the Spanish prince, in consequence, 
, we are told, of a strong inclination to bestow her hand, 
and the vast possessions that accompanied it, upon tlte- ' 
young duke of Lorraine. 

Under these circumstances, Ilipperda had, of course, 
every difficulty to contend with in his secret negoti- 
atiotiE ; but he had a potent auxiliary, which he exer- 
cised with great success, in bringing over to his views 
every member of the imperial council except Eugene, 
That ausiiiory was gold; and the chanceiior Zinzendorf, 
it would seem, was not less sensible of its eloquent 
voice than the rest of the ministers. It has even 
been insinuated that the emperor himself participated 
ia ihc preseiitt of Ripperda ; and there can be no 
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doubt that the enormous sum of 570,000 pistoles was 
distributed by the Spanish envoy in less than three 
months. 

For a considerable length of time, Ripperda's trans- 
actions at Vienna remained involved in the deepest mys- 
tery. A stranger was seen visiting Zinzendorf every 
night; and it became whispered that some person of vast 
importance lay concealed in the suburb. During these 
secret visits, Uie opposition of Zinzendorf to an alliance 
with Spain gradually melted away, under the influence, 
there can be ho doubt, of corruption in some degree ; 
but equally, in all probability, under the increasing de- 
mands of the maritime powers, and their fierce opposi- 
tion to the company of Ostend. There can be as little 
doubt, from the whole accounts that "are given, that Zin- 
zendorf, clearly comprehending the character of Rip. 
perda, regarded many of his wild and irrational views 
with cool contempt, and amused him as a child, or played 
with him as a tool, till his own purposes were to be 
answered by fdlowing the suggestions of the Spanish 
envoy. There were, indeed, at the time, wild and float- 
ing rumours that the imperial chancellor treated the 
Spanish plenipotentiary with very sUght ceremony, — 
leaving him in an antechamber, employed in frivolous 
amusements, while he himself, together with the other 
ministers of the etnpire, drew up the project of the fa- 
mous treatv which was signed on the 30th of April, 
1725. 

By that treaty Ripperda gained less than might 
have been expected for Spain ; and his excuse was that 
Philip v., enraged beyond all measure at the insult 
offered to him by the fact of his daughter being sent 
back from France, had commanded him to conclude 
the treaty with the emperor at any cost and on any 
conditions, in order to obtain the means of avenging 
himself on the duke of Bourbon. It was not till after 
the infanta had returned to Spain, that Zinzendorf's 
mysterious visiter, who had hitherto been only known 
by the name of the man in hlack, came forth from 
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hia conceBlniPiK. with nil thi^ dignii; of an ambas- 
sador, aod treated openly with the imperial court. 
Xevertfadeu it is evident, that throughout — during the 
private ww«ll as during the public nrgotiatioiiB — Zin- 
zetidotf ltd on the Spsnidi envoy from conce^on to 
roncesdon, tit) he could e&pect and obtain no more. 
During a part of the negotiations, indeed, the chancellor 
"as absent fri'm Vienna ; but the system which he 
ailopted was pursued through the whole affair; ami 
without any i>ositive engagement, which might have 
been i neon Ten k-iit at an after-time, the Austrian minis- 
ters gave Spain reason to believe that the hand of an 
' archiiuehesa "(lujd ultimately be bestowed upon the in- 
fant Don Cirlris. 

Resistance lo the exactions of France, and to the 
greedy jealousy of the maritime powers, was agreed 
upon between the courts of Vienna and Madrid ; 
but this dettTiiiination wca iet forth in secret articles 
of the treaty, the particulars of which have never 
been distinctly cleared up. This oppasilion to Frauoe 
and the maritime states coincided well with the views 
both of the Austrian and Spanisli ministers, and may 
be conmdereil as having formed one grand cliaptn- 
or division of the treaty of Vienna, ii not a separate 
treaty itself, in which Bippcrda certainly obtained one 
of his great objects. In another grand division <a 
clause of the treaty, he also obtained what may be con- 
sidered as important advantages for Spain. The 
articles aet forth by the quadniple alliance, in relation 
to the various partitions of the Spanish monarchy, were 
recognised by both sovereigns ; and the succession of 
the Bourbon ilynasty in Spain was guaranteed by the 
emperor; whik- Philip, on the other hand, guaranteed 
the succession of the female line of the house of 
Austria, as dtclared in the pragmatic sanction. 

But the most important clause of the whole treaty or 
treaties, was that which secured to the empire extiaonli. 
nary commercial advantages. The king of Spain gave his 
full support to th( company of Oatend ; great advantages 
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were granted to the subjects of the emperor, in trading 
with Spain^both in Europe and America; and privileges^ 
immunities^ and favours were stipulated for the mer- 
chants of the empire and the Hans towns, which might 
well have purchased some extraordinary concessions in 
return. Thus it is evident^ that though all the advan- 
tages were not on the side of the emperor, he gave by 
no means as much as he gained ; and Elpperda felt 
that it was so, and that Zinzendorf, by seizing upon 
favourable circumstances, had granted terms less desir- 
able than Spain might have obtained through the means 
of slower, calmer, and less eager negotiation. 

Ripperda, however, did not meet Zinzendorf on equal 
terms. The cool habitual diplomatist, with no fear for 
the duration of his own power, and running no contingent 
personal risk in case of failure, applied himself solely 
to gain as much for the empire as possible, and to 
grant as little as possible in return; while Ripperda, 
eager himself, and urged on by an eager king and an 
impetuous queen, had also to remember, throughout the 
whole negotiation, that his own rise or fall, his fortune 
or adversity for ever, depended upon his obtaining, 
speedily, something that might dazzle the eyes, if it did 
not alt^ther fulfil the wishes, of his sovereigns. 

To ensure the calm and quiet results of the treaty deter- 
mined upon, Zinzendorf did not at all scruple to give, by 
word of mouth, the most solemn assurances tbat the 
emperor would co-operate in recovering Gibraltar and 
Minorca for Spain, would aid Philip by arms to take ven- 
geance upon France, and would grant one of his daugh- 
ters as the bride of the infant Don Carlos. Some persons 
have supposed that several of these particulars were 
comprised in the secret articles of the treaty. They 
may have been so ; but I have considerable doubts of 
die fact, and no doubt whatsoever that the promise of 
the archduchess's hand was merely verbal, even sup- 
posing that Ripperda himself did not add considerably 
to the words in which that promise was conveyed. 
The treaties, however, were signed on the 30th of 
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April and 1st of May; and the chevalier du Bod^ 

assurec ub that Ripperda was not even present when 
the ariieles were drawn up, giving ■ us to suppose, 
thut while Zinxendorf arranged the whole afiitir, Rip- 
perda remiiiiied at his own house superinteniling the 
dignified labour of carding maltressea. We must re- 
member that Du Bourg wm at Vienna at the time ; but, 
notwithstanding all Zinzendorf's calm skill, and the 
presumptuous thoughtlessness of Ripperda, I should be 
inclined to give very Lttle credit to an anecdote which 
so far outrages prohability. 

Not long after the signature of thew treaties, Ripperda 
quilted Vienna to carry tidings of his own success to 
•Madrid ; but even that success, trifling as it was, had 
been bought by proroites which he could not fulfil. The 
materials for the formation of fine armies were ready 
in the empire, but money was wanting to put them in 
motion ; and Zinwndorf, strongly suspecting that, not- 
withstanding the Uvisli profusion with which Ripperda 
had Ijecn enabled to pursue the work of corruption at 
Vienna, the court of Mailrid would find it diificalt or 
unpleasant to bear a full share in the expenses of die 
war, had bound Ripperda by solemn engagements to 
furnish subsidies to a large amount, to enable the 
emperor to bring his forces into the field. Before the 
emperor committed himself any further in the cause of 
Spain, Zinaendorf judged it expedient to take measuref, 
either for obtaining the promised subsidies at once, or 
for verifying the suspicions which he undoubtedly 
entertained of Ripperda's capability of fulfilling hii 
engagements. In order to bring the matter to issue, he 
despatched countKonigseg.a deep-seeing and determined 
negotiator of hie own school, to the court of Madrid ; 
but it was soon found that the promised subsidies 
could not be afforded at once, delays and escusee super- 
vened, and the Din|)eror's miniscera learned in time that 
the prospects held out by the Spanish ambassador were 
delusive. 

No haate, therefore, was shown to bcslow one of 
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the arebducliesses upon Don Carlos^ and no rapid 
measures were taken to carry the empire into a war 
in which there was a great probahility of being 
left unaided. Long and intricate negotiations^ indeed^ 
were carried on for the purpose of gaining allies for 
the emperor amongst the northern powers and the 
minor states of Germany; but in these transactions^ as 
in many other of his diplomatic efforts^ Zinzendorf was 
unsuccessful^ — being opposed in most cases by the more 
skilful negotiator, self-interest. A successful effort was 
made in Spain, however, to overthrow the power of 
Ripperda, and the influence of the imperial court wa^s 
for a considerable time paramount at Madrid ; but still 
the emperor received no supplies, the French and 
£nghsh threatened his dominions, Sweden joined his 
enemies, and having fortunately not committed himself 
too far to retract, he sought an opportunity of avert, 
ing the storm which the wild genius of Ripperda had 
conjured up. 

Spain was left by Zinzendorf and the rest of the 
imperial advisers to pursue her schemes against Eng- 
land and France if she thought fit, and various 
fortunate circumstances presented an opportunity of 
employing the mediation of France in the restoration 
of tranquillity. The duke of Bourbon had been now 
removed from the French ministry, and Fleury, bishop 
of Fr^jus, had succeeded him. The whole of the pre- 
Ute's scheme of government was known to be pacific; 
and it was both necessary to Fleury to obtain the hat of 
a cardinal in order to give dignity to his position in the 
French ministry, and desirable that he should obtain it 
before the next general promotion, as his advanced age 
rendered the duration of his reign improbable. It was 
well known that the pope would not confer upon him 
the purple before the regular promotion, if that favour 
were opposed by the courts of Madrid and Vienna ; and 
while the consent of the king of Spain, who rejoiced in 
the overthrow of the duke of Bourbon, was easily 
obtained, the young duke of Richelieu, the French 



ambassador at Vienns, n»s employed to fiain the good 
will of ihe imperial chancellor. Zinzenilorf was on 
all occHioiis willing to serve lho«e who might on 
after occasions serve him, and ihe conseot of the 
emperor was at once given to the elevatloD of the French 



We now come to speak of a curious anecdote re- 
garding some events which occurrej, at this very peruHj, 
to disturb the domestic life of Zinzendorf, and shall 
give our account thereof very nearly in the words of 
Duclos. 

During the time that Ripperda was negotiating at 
the court of A'ienna, the young duke of Richelieu, 
famous far his duels and his debaucheries, was sent by 
the duke of Bourbon to cope with the boastful Dutch 
statesman. Kichelieu soon &rmed an intimacy with va- 
rious persons of distinction at the court of Vienna, and 
amongst others with Philip Louis, second son of tlu 
chancellor, educaled for the church of Konie, and alread]>, 
at the ^e cf twenty-aix, invested with the dignity of I 
bishop of lUab in Hungary. The young prelaEe h«d 
passed a considerable period in Borne, and there is Bonie 
reason to believe that his morality, at this time, was 
not of the strictest kind. His father, however, had 
obtained for htm the nomination of Augustus, king 
of Poland, lo the rank of canlinal, and the promotiaa 
of the crowns was now at hand. The nomination 
had been by no means easy lo obtain, and il would 
seem certain that the influence of England was em- 
ployed lo induce the catholic king of Poland to no. 
minate the son of the imperial minister to die Romap 
purpb. 

Ducloa, indeerl, declares that Zinzendorf bought for 
his son the nomination, which the king of Poland 
had givtn to a person of the name of Strickland, 
whose character would not bear that keen investigation 
which the candidates for Btlmisslon to the conclave take 
care to exercise upon each other, and who was conse- 
queatly very well pleased to make money by disposing of 8 
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title to the cardinalate, which, in his own person, would 
have proved useless; but it would seem that the in- 
fluence of the king of England himself was employed to 
obtain the nomination for the abbe Zinzendorf, The 
facilities which his father possessed, as chancellor of the 
empire and minister for foreign affairs, enabled him 
eaidly to arrange the transfer of the nomination, and he 
rested content with Ae prospect of seeing his son, for 
whom he had already obtained various favours from his 
imperial master, raised to the highest dignity of the 
Roman church. 

Such was the state of affairs, when an unfortunate 
event had nearly blasted all these fair prospects. The 
abbe Zinzendorf became, as we have said, intimate 
with the young duke of Richelieu, who was notorious 
for his impudent and unscrupulous debaucheries, for 
a ferocious and blood-thirsty disposition, and for daring 
impiety. There can be very little doubt, according 
to the account of Lemontey, that he had been sent 
to Vienna for the purpose of quarrelling with Rip- 
perda, and of either killing him in a duel, or driving 
him from that city. Before he went, he received 
letters of respite from ihe king, to suspend for a certain 
period the claims of his creditors ; and thus, to use the 
m'ords of the au&or we have cited, " he who was sent 
as a bravo, set out as a bankrupt." Such companion- 
ship could not, of course, be very beneficial to the mo- 
rals of the bishop of Raab, and it is probable that his 
own licentiousness at that period did not require any 
further instruction, though he afterwards obtained a 
high character in the church. To these two associates 
was added count Westerloo, captain of the halberdiers 
of the emperor, equally wild, ^oughtless, and dissolute 
as themselveis. 

For a certain time their pursuits were confined 
to the ordinary objects of licentious pleasure; but, 
with the capricious whimsicality which follows and 
scourges excess, ihej were at length tempted to seek 
some newer and more daring sort of amusem^t. Open- 



ing a communication with one of those impMtoni, who 
Btill, in that age, preteiuied to power over the beingt of 
another world, and skill in an art against which, how- 
ever imaginary, a thousand decreis of the Romish 
church had been levelied at various tiineE, Rirhelieu and 
Zinzendorf, it would appear, determined to induce this 
magician to exercise the power he boasted of, and to 
raise the spirit of evil in their presence. 

This wag certainly going a p-tat length for a Romiih 
prelate, both in folly and in wickedness ; hut the fi>lly 
wasincrea«edby the three noblemen suffering diemsdves 
to he pemiaded thnt, in consideration of a certain 
Bum given to him, this magician, who pretended to 
be an Armenian, could compel Satan to grant to each 
of them the thing that they desired the moaL They 
must have thought him a very poor devil. Indeed, to 
submit to the dictation of a man who was glad to obtain 
a few pieces of gold by cKhihiting him to the curious; 
but the most glaring absurdiliis never yet stopped 
any one in the career of superstition. Hicbelieu, Zin- 
zendorf, and Westerloo were assuredly persuaded, to a 
certain extent ; and tliey appointed a time and place for 
the evocation of Satan ; Richelieu demanding, we are 
told, as the object of his desires, the key of the heart of 
princes, pretending that he already possessed that of the 
heart of women. 

The time appointed was of course at night, and 
the place a quarry in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
There the three young noblemen and the pretended 
magician met, and to a certain point the result was 
such as might have been expected. The maginan 
proceeded to his incantations, and attempted to deceive 
them,and they discovered hia artifices and his incapacity; 
but this farce was to he followed by a tragedy. On 
the following momijig, some workmen, going to their 
daily labours, were drawn to the ijuarry by piteous 
groans, and found a man dressed in the Armenian 
costume, drenched in his blood, and dying of various 
wounds he had received. The workmen immediately 
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gave information to the police, who speedily discovered 
particulars which implicated in a terrible degree the 
abb^ Zinzendorf. Such a thing as public justice was 
little known in Europe at that time, in cases where the 
parties interested were connected with those in power ; 
and the officers of police, before they took any further 
steps, immediately laid the whole before the chancellor. 

Count Zinzendorf was neither a Roman father nor a 
Roman citizen, and he immediately employed every 
means to prevent the particulars of the affair from 
transpiring. The unhappy victim of the disappointed 
credulity of the three dupes was little more heard of in 
Vienna. The imperial chancellor engaged Fleury not 
only to overlook the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, 
but to send him the insignia of the Holy Ghost, and to 
use his utmost efforts to support the representations of 
the abbe Zinzendorf at Rome. In regard to his son, 
indeed, Zinzendorf had great right to entertain the 
most serious apprehensions ; for, of all crimes, that 
which seemed the most calculated to exclude a bishop 
for ever from the conclave, was sorcery foUowed by 
murder ; and there could scarcely be a doubt, that, if 
once the plain unvarnished tale reached the ears of the 
pope, the promotion of the bishop would inevitably be 
refused. 

Under &ese circumstances, Zinzendorf determined 
to meet the matter at once by a partial statement 
of his son's crime; and while he took especial care 
to remove, as far as possible, all proof of the real 
facts from the Austrian capital, he sent an account of 
the whole business, as he thought fit to represent it, to 
the pope, beseeching him to grant his son absolution 
for what he represented as a juvenile frolic. The 
pope, who had no means of acquiring more certain in- 
formation, granted the absolution without difficulty; and 
after having done so, could not, of course, make the crime 
that he had blotted out, an objection to the elevation of 
the bishop. Count Westerloo, it would seem, was made 
the scapegoat of the whole party ; and doubtless^ both 
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in the caw of Zinzendoif and Richelieu, he was put 
forward n llie n'al culpril. He was forced to throw 
up hii commind and fly from Vienna ; after which he 
took refuge in the Low Countries, and sank into obsenril)'. 
The ion of the Impeiial minister, in the mean tjine, was 
elevated to tbe conclave, and, in I7<^0, powerfully aided 
therein to seat Clement XIL in the papal chair. The 
election of a pope faiouisble to the houae of Austria 
was, at that period, a matter of no sliglit importance ; 
and the aerviceit of the cardinal^ as well as the favour 
of hia father, secured him honour and distinction frnm. 
his imperial master : tile aSkir of the magician was 
forgotten, and the prelate learned wiulom from ex- 

The high eoiiBidcrRtiDn of his father remained un- 
shaken at the court of the emperor ; and, indeed, aa 
the health and activity of the famous prince Eugene 
declined with age, the influence of Zinzendorf had 
daily augmented, till the whole admimsa-ation may 
be said to havu been directed by himself. Some 
persona have supposed that a spirit of rivalry existed 
between Engene and Zinzendorf, in scnie degree un- 
favouraUe to the tranquillity of the empire ; and that 
the great efforts made to render Trieste a place of 
commercial importance in the Adriatic, and those to 
nphold the Ostend company in the north, were the 
effect! of jealousy ratberthan of co-operation. I am in- 
clined to believe, however, that such was not the case; 
and that Engene, though he undoubtedly estimated at 
a low rate the talents of the Austrian diplomatists, 
and might, perhaps, speak occasionally with contempt 
of Zinzendorf B epicurism and with reprobation o£ hia 
occasional inactivity, appreciated the abilities which he 
certainly did possess, and did all that he could to render 
his desigiM successful. Zinzendorf, perhaps, might not 
he sorry to see a great political competitOT sink gradually 
trom the stage ; but 1 am not disposed to imagine that 
he was either weak enough,or wicked enough, to throw 
even those obotaclea in the way of Eugene which the 
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prince himself might attribute to him^ and still less the 
many odiers which have been imagined by those who 
saw the events from a distance. 

For the purpose of terminating all the disputes 
between France^ Spain^ England^ and the Empire^ 
a grand congress was iq[)pointed to be held at Aix- 
kuChapdle. The place was afterwards^ for the con- 
venience of Fleury^ changed to Soissons; and^ in 
order to avoids as far as possible^ all jealousy in regard 
to points of precedence^ a round table was constructed 
in the grand hall of ^e city^ which had been pre- 
pared for the meeting of the'ministers. Accordingly^ on 
the 14th of June, 1728, Fleury and the other French 
plenipotentiaries received Zinzendorf and the represent- 
atives of the principal states of Europe at ihe door of 
the hall, and entering the building, they took their seats 
without ceremony. Zinzendorf then rose^ and in a 
speech which, we are assured, was full of eloquence, 
opened the business of the congress. To him Fleury 
replied, and the negotiations then proceeded. 

Much reluctance and selfishness had to be overcome on 
aU parts, and the conferences were protracted for some 
time ; but Zinzendorf had taken cxte that his train of 
cooks and couriers should follow him, and it has even 
been suspected that he sought to dazzle or captivate the 
other negotiators by the ma^ficence and delicacy of 
his table. One of his colleagues died about a month 
after the c^iening of the congress ; but it would seem 
that Zinzendorf 's principal object was one which could 
be arrived at without much assistance. It was, appa- 
rently, to obtain peace, without binding the emperor 
irrevocably to any important acts or recognitions, leaving 
open for him tiie means of seizing any opportunities 
which might occur in the dianges of eventM times ; 
and his endeavour, therefcoe, was to delay all the pro- 
ceedings as far as possible, never granting more than 
could be avoided, and still leaving questions of dispute. 
We have seen, in the Life of Fleury, what was the 
result of this poliey ; and in inch intrictte but un- 
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interesling negoli*tions, the greater pitrt of the ti 
Ziiizendorfg miiiittry wu Donnunied. He took ad- 
vantage of every excuse for the purimee of cavilling at 
righu ■□(! tidei which had been alremly concetled 
by the emperor to Spain ; and he kept Europe in a 
state of irritation, without ui^ng it to actual warfare; 
hoping, probably, that the enemiee of the empire might 
be separated from each other by some of the variouB 
elements of discord which from time to time he caA 
amongst them. 

At length, however, iu 1733, a new and more 
important question arose in regard to the crown of 
Poland. Sljinislaus Leczinskl, aided and supported 
by France, waa elected to the throne of that coun- 
try, almost immediately on the death of Augustus 
II., king of Poland ; but the emperor bad two 
grand motives for opposing this election, and for en- 
deavouring to Beat the elector of Saxony, son of the 
late klDg of Poland, on the throne in place of Stanis- 
laus. In the first place, it was a matter of paramount 
importance to prevent France, which already dictated 
almost absolutely to Sweden, from obtaining a greater 
degree of influence in the north of Europe. In the 
next place, the young elector was closely connected hj 
ties of blood with the emperor, ami was ateadfaitly 
attached to the house of Austria. We might also add, 
)>erhaps, a third motive, which was, that Zinzendorf 
was under great obligations lo the electoral house of 
Saxony. 

The emperor, however, on the death of the king of 
Poland, was by no means in such a situation as to un- 
dertake to establish on the throne of Chat kingdom the 
son of the late monarch, by his own individual strength. 
France, England, and Holland had, not very long before, 
forced him to bring the negotiations, which had been 
drawn out so tediously, to a conclusion, to suspend the 
operations of the conimercial company of Oatend, and 
to engage solemnly to surrender Parma, Tuscany, and 
Placentia to the infant Don Carlos ; while, as some 
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compensation^ England guaranteed his states against the 
aggressions of foreign enemies^ and also guaranteed the 
execution of the pragmatic sanction. His incompe* 
tence^ however^ to exert any great military efforts^ had 
been shown in his submission to the dictation of the 
allies ; and while anxious^ and even determined^ at any 
risk^ to seat the elector of Saxony on the throne of 
Poland^ he endeavoured to do so by the means of 
others^ and had recourse to Russia^ who was easily 
persuaded that it was more for her interest that the 
Saxon prince should reign in the north^ &an that 
Poland should be ruled by a complete creature of 
France. 

This endeavour caused rapid negotiations to take 
place between Russia and the empire; and even 
after the whole proceedings were determined^ and 
Russia had taken the burthen of seating Augustus 
on the Polish throne^ it became necessary for the em- 
peror to put his states in such a condition as to resist 
attack^ and he prepared to support Russia in case of 
need. The negotiations were conducted by Zinzendorf 
with the utmost skilly but still the proceedings of the 
court of Vienna could not be concealed from the sharp* 
sighted diplomatists of France ; and in the end^ after 
Stanislaus had been elected^ dethroned^ and expelled 
from his dominions by the Russian troops^ Fleury ex- 
posed the whole secret negotiations of Zinzendorf and the 
empress^ and formally declared war against the Austrian 
monarch. The result, as we have shown elsewhere, was 
most disastrous to Charles VI. Eugene was no longer 
capable of any very great activity ; no man of equal 
talent had risen up to supply his place; and in the course 
of 1734, a series of the most lamentable defeats de- 
prived the emperor of almost every foot of ground he 
possessed in Italy. Other successes, though not equal 
in extent, attended the French arms on the Rhine ; and 
in the year 1735 Ae emperor was forced to conclude a 
peace with France, which might, it is true, have been 
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vndi UMce iBil>iiiH|^. than it proied, and which 

left the ea ty atm the honour of htviQg seated Au- 
gaitm on die throne of Pi^nd. 

This termiiulida of aa uduicwgsAiI war, — a ter_ 
niination by wbidi the emperor obtained the restitutun 
of all the territMies which had been taken from him 
in Ilal; and on the Rhine, with the exception of 
Sicilf and Naple* ; and bj which he gained also, •• 
compenialion for the to«s of thoce alates. the duchie* 
of Parma and Plac^niia. and the guarantee of the 
French king for the execution of the pragmatic tuicdon, 
— was, thoe can be no doabt, ideally to be attributed 
to the Bldll and dexterity of Zinzendorf. A number 
of treaties and conventions followed, in which the 
imperial minialer diBplaved the same skill, and obtained 
every advanlage that he possjhlf could for hi» master, 
under the revenea which he bid suffered. 

It is clear that, notwithstanding his great senices, 
and although, in tlie latter treaties and conventions 
with France, ZtnzenJorf displayed the greatest zeal, a* 
well as the greaieat foresight, in guarding the privilegea 
of the princes of the empire, the imperial chancellar 
was any thing but popular, either with those princes, or 
with the German people in general. In the first placc^ 
they judged of him not so much by the comparison of 
the successes that he obtained with the adverse circuin- 
stances under which he obtained ihem, as by their own 
preconceived hopes and expectations. Rut at the same 
time it must be remarked, that he was haughty and re- 
pulsive in his manners, treating even the princely per- 
sons with whom he had chiefly to do, with an assump- 
tion of state and dignity which oflended tlieir pride, and 
consequently, of course, incurred their resentment. He 
was cold and reserved too, we are told, in all his politi- 
cal transactions, impenetrable to inquiry, without frank- 
ness or candour upon any subjects except arts and 
sciences and the pleasures of the table, and totally dif- 
ferent in his whole dcraeunour from prince Eugencj who 
had led the princcB of the empire rather than ruled 
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them^ and obtained by kindness what Zinzendorf re« 
quired with severity. 

The popularity of the emperor greatly declined 
after the death of Eugene; and certainly his chief 
minister, though an enlightened patron of all liberal 
arts^ though fond of men of genius^ and possessed 
of a high and cultivated taste, was not a person 
to seek or obtain the favour of the populace, either 
for himself or others. But the popularity of both em- 
peror and minister was greatly affected by events over 
which they had Uttle controL The Turks again assailed 
the empire. Success had abandoned the imperial arms ; 
and the close of the days of Charles VI. was shadowed 
by many cares. At length that prince died, October 20. 
17^0, leaving the vast possessions of the house of 
Austria to the generous but ill-treated Maria Theresa, 
who, after the conclusion of the last peace, had married 
the young duke of Lorraine, afterwards grand duke of 
Florence. 

No sooner was her father dead, than the duke of Ba- 
varia protested against Maria Theresa's right to succeed; 
and the king of Prussia, while he affected friendship, pre- 
pared to plunder her of a part Of her territories. Zinzen- 
dorf exerted himself vigorously, in the first instance, to do 
all in his power to carry into effect the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which he had been so instrumental in arranging, 
and Maria Theresa immediately confirmed him in all 
those posts and dignities which he had enjoyed under her 
father. But the minister, notwithstanding the fact of 
the pragmatic sanction being guaranteed by three great 
powers, saw, in the prospect, dangers and difficulties r^ 
quiring more active exertions than could be expected 
from a man in his sixty-ninth year, whose health was 
now beginning to show strong symptoms of decay. 

To his efforts, probably, may be ascribed the advan- 
tages with which Maria Theresa commenced her reign,— 
the recognition of her title by Upper and Lower Austria 
and by Hungary ; but after having done what he could 
Jto serve the child of his master^ Zinzendorf^ probably 
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feeling thit Us tife, as weU as his ministrj, could not 
endure very long, rptired from public allairE. His ha- 
Mli of indsIgRicc were not calculated to prolong e\iEt~ 
race in a state of inactivity; and on the 8th of February, 
174?, he died of a audden attack of apoplexy. 

Notwithstanding hia great celebrity, hia character, 
ndther aa a man nor as a raioiattr, would Eeem to deserve 
any very high commendation. He was cool, keen-sighted, 
and penetratiBg, it is true, in hia n^otiations ; but he 
waa oflea inactive, and never laboriouB. It has been 
temarked by all persons who have mentioned his cha- 
racter, that the afTairs in which he waa employed seldom 
proved succe&sful : but tliat might be urgt^d against 
many of the best and wisest ministers; and a more im. 
portant charge may be found against Zinzendorf, in 
the strong loxpicion of corruption which has always 
attached to him, particniarly in the negotiations with 
Ripperda. Thtr Myleof his despatches was heavy, and 
ean by no means be considered as finished ; but AuGtria 
was, at that period, in the unfortunate position where 
it often seemed necessary to conceal her situation from 
her frienda, rather than display it. As an example of his 
correspondence, I add one of his letters to the duke of 
Marlborough, as 1 find it translated by Lediaid. It is 
to the following effect : — 

Translalioa of a IMter from count Sinnendot^ to the 
dnke of Marlboraugb. 

" I understand, by the letter your highness was 
pleased to write me on the SSd of May, the uneasinesB 
you were then under with regard to the state of affairs 
on the Rhine j which, without doubt, is increased by 
the behaviour of the army of tile empire, when the 
marshal de Villars passed the Rhine. I confess this is 
a very unlucky accident, which would not have hap- 
pened if we had had a competent chief at ihe head of 
euT troops. Your highness knows, that tile first pro- 
posal was to send for the prince of Savoy, and that it 
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was afterwards thought proper^ in England and Holland, 
to change that purpose ; though I will not pretend to 
say whether this might not have heen the most reason- 
able projecUv Cou^t Stahremberg was put in the room 
of this prince^ but immediately this resolution was 
changed ; and thanks be to Grod^ the whole court was 
witness that I had no hand in it. After this it was 
determined to send the marshal de Heister thither ; but 
his departure has been hitherto delayed. I am sorry I 
am obliged to trouble your highness with these par* 
ticulars; but^ in shorty there are certain moments at 
courts in which it is impossible to put a stop to^ or 
hinder^ those evil resolutions which one frequently has 
reason to wish otherwise in the sequel. In this un- 
happy juncture^ I have proposed the elector of Hanover 
for this command ; because I believe it necessary 
the army of the empire should have a chief, whose 
birth and personal merit may carry a weight with them. 
Besides^ this prince has yet spare troops in his dominions, 
has money, and is of indefatigable application. En- 
deavours have likewise been made to surmount certain 
difficulties made by some, as well with regard to those 
princes who oppose ihe ninth electorate, as in consider- 
ation of several other reflections; and his imperial 
majesty has thought fit to instruct the elector of 
Mentz to take upon him to make this proposal to the 
elector of Hanover, and &at the empire might be dis- 
posed at the same time to approve of this resolution. 
Wliat now remains is your highness's concurrence, at 
the same time that the queen and the states- general 
give theirs. I shall communicate iheee particulars to 
the counts de Goes and de Callus, that &ey may make 
the necessary representations. By this means, I hope 
the affairs on the Rhine may be retrieved ; for I cannot 
be persuaded that the enemy's army is as numerous as 
they make it. We have not yet been beaten, and 
besides the troops of Hanover, to the number of six 
battalions, and a raiment of dragoons, which would 
accompany their prince^ more troops may be drawn 
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from the cirde of Wettphilu, ttom Munster, tnd tbs 
Palatinate, aod 5000 men of thv truops of king Au- 
gustus, if the queen and the itatea- general should think 
it proper to send them to the Rhine. With thefie, it is 
certain, & considerable annj may be I'orineJ, not far 
beneath 60,000 men. I do not ai all doubt, but 
Monsieur de Richteren, to whom I have communicated 
this resolution, will inform your highness and the statea 
of it ; and that before all things you will consider that 
these 5000 men of the troop* erf king Augustus may 
be employed to good advantage on the Rhine. I ahsll 
defer till my run to give your highness a more ample 
detail of these matters, ai well as of the affairs of Italy 
and Spain, which I shall be better able to do, hicause 
we shall be a Uttle better informed of the inieiitioiis of 
the king of Sweden. 

My lord dnke. 

Your highness', itc. 

Count he Sinzbnsorfp. 

Vienna, June 4. 1707. 
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SEBASTIAN JOSEPH, MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 

'^BORN 1699. DIED 1782. 

Sebastian Joseph Carvalho Melho, one of the 
most remarkable men of his age, and certainly the 
most celebrated minister that Portugal ever produced^ 
was bom at Soura, a small town in Portugal, in the 
year l699» The details of the early life of Pombal do 
not seem to be very clearly ascertained. He is reported 
to have been a bold, high-spirited, beautiful boy, and to 
have received his first education in the small town of 
his birth ; his father being merely a Portuguese gen- 
tleman of the second class of nobility. The young 
Carvalho was destined, in the first instance, to the pro- 
fession of the law, and for a short period pursued the 
necessary studies at Coimbra, which was not far distant 
from his native place. 

Whether the dryness of the study itself, or the 
severity of the masters in that celebrated university, 
disgusted the fiery and impetuous spirit of the young 
Carvalho, it is certain that he soon became tired of 
studies requiring talents which he certainly did not 
possess; and, obtaining permission to quit the study 
of the law for the more active and enterprising career 
of a soldier, he entered the service as one of the 
guards of the palace of John V., king of Portugal* 
He was at this time remarkable for personal beauty^ 
graceful, and with a striking countenance full of ani-^ 
mation and vehemence. His stature was considerably 
above that of ordinary men, and his bodily strength 
prodigious : his courage also, through life, was remark-* 
able ; and his constancy, determination, and contempt for 
every thing like danger, may be considered as one of 
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the csoaet of his devatUm to the high itation iSbat he 
acquired. 

It would teem that, on entering the aervioe^ he obi. 
tained no higher rank than that of a private; but it 
niust he remembered that the rank of private in the 
royal guard ofibed nothing in those days derogatory 
to his nobility of birth. His family^ too^ thou^ un- 
doubtedly noble, was extremely' poor; and it would not 
appear ^t his mother, who was of the high race of 
Mendoza, brought any wealth to her husband, Emanuel 
de Carvalho. Neither does she seem to have retained 
that influence at court which one of her £unily might bt 
supposed to possess ; and the only interest which young 
Carvalho could hope to employ in the capital, was that 
of his unde Paul^ a canon of Uie roysl chapel of Lisbon. 
He thus entered the guards, as we have said, as a pri- 
yate : but it would appear that the yiolence of his pas. 
sions, and the imprudence of youth, led him into a 
number of errors, which impeded his promotion ; and 
notwithstanding his courage, and sll the many remark** 
able qualities he possessed, he never obtained a hig^bv 
grade than that which is sunilar, I beUeve, to our rank 
of sergeant. 

What was the cause of his quitting the sendee, I 
have not been able to discover. By some he is said to 
have been forced to retire from it in consequence of 
various irregularities of conduct; while others ascribe 
the act to disgust at the inferior situation in which he was 
kept. Certain it is, however, that he had left it before 
the year 1735, and that he returned, for a time, to his 
native place, in poverty and obscurity. One of his 
biographers asserts, that at this time he had married a 
widow of the name of Mendoza ; but I am not inclined 
to give the slightest credit to the assertion, believing it to 
be entirely founded on a mistake, originating in what 
was a common custom in Portugal, namely, for the 
younger sons of noble families to take the name of 
their mother, which was actually done by Carvalho'a 
brother. 
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Thb first marriage which he is proved by incontro- 
▼ertible evidence to have contracted^ was that with 
Theresa de Noronha Ahnada> a young lady of one of 
the most distinguished families in Portugal^ and of 
considerable beauty. His marriage with her^ however^ 
was entirely against the wiQ of her relations. He had 
found means, notwithstanding their difference of situ- 
ation>to win her affection^ and^ with ]the prompt determin- 
ation which distinguished him, had carried her off, and 
married her, much to the indignation of all the haughty 
members of the family of Arcos, who showed for the 
young adventurer a degree of contempt and reprobation 
which was not forgotten by him when he became the 
ruler of the nation. 

After having passed some time unemployed, Se- 
bastian Carvalho returned to Lisbon; driven, there is 
much reason to believe, by a state approaching absolute 
want, to seek to advance his fortunes by any means in his 
power. His progress now was very (Hfierent, however, 
from that which it had been before. His uncle exerted 
himself to serve him both zealously and successfully. 
The canon had attached himself to cardinal Motta, who 
at that time possessed very great influence over the mind 
of John V. ; and, through the means of Paul Carvalho, 
the young Sebastian was introduced to the cardinal. The 
transactions which followed, and which led to his sudden 
and extraordinary elevation, are not accurately known ; 
but we suddenly come upon the extraordinary change 
from a private in the king's guards, to an envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of London. Such was the 
surprising alteration which took place in the fortunes of 
Carvalho in the short space of three or four years. 

The post which he had now obtained did not, indeed, 
afford him any great opportunity of showing his talents as 
a statesman ; and the only public act which I have found 
recorded of him during his stay in England, was that of 
presenting a memorial against some onerous duties laid 
upon Portuguese wines. The responsible office, how- 
ever, which he filled, gave him that station in society 
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which might well ifibrd Qte fliet graiul step to ftutbtf 
advancement; and it giTe him aJeo ihe opportunity of 
eslen<IiDg his BcqnuDliuice in the political world, — a 
world in which he wai destined thenfeforth to move 
and Bhine. He remuoed in London betncen five and 
six years ; and there can be no cloubt that the freedom 
of which he wai a daily witneu communicaled its spirit 
to his bosom ; that the eiceniTe privileges of the high 
nobility of hia native land appeared to him, who had 
suffered therehy, in a more odious light than ever, wheo 
compared with the moderate portion of ariEtacratic in- 
fluence poBsesaed by the DOUee of Great Britain ; and 
that his character, without lonog those qualities which 
distinguished it before, wat greatly modllied by the 
sight of firitdsh institutions. It was natural, indeed, 
that it should be so ; for his was a nature which com- 
bined in itself the keen and fiery pa^sione of the south, 
with that dehberale, deterroined, and resolute persever- 
ance, which nifiered no change of time to afft'Ct its 
course, and no impediment to bar its progress. In at-a 
most every act of the life of Pombal as a minister, will 
be found some trace of his bng residence in England. 

In 1745, Carvalho was recalled from the court of St. 
James's, and almost immediately after was sent on a mia- 
sion to Vienna. One of the grand objects of his present 
embassy, which was looked upon as one of much greater 
importance than that to the court of London, is said to 
have been to tranquilhse the differences wliich had arisen 
between the empress Maria Theresa and the pope concern- 
ing the patriarchate of Aquileia, Willi the minute events 
of this negotiation I em unacquainted ; and probably it 
possessed no great interest for any but the pBTtie* con- 
cerned. The first wife of Carvalho had by this time lefi 
hint a widower, and he now married a second time. The 
person of his choice was the young caunless Daun, niece 
of tlie celebrated Austrian general, count Daun ; and it 
would appear, that though Carvalho had now attained a 
prominent situation in the eyes of Europe, be met with 
very great opposition on the part of that lady's family. 
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The alliance^ however, was completed in spite of every 
impediment ; and Carvalho not only gained, through his 
wife, an accession of importance, hut ohtained a very 
great increase of influence at his own court, — the young 
countess acquiring, in a very high degree, the favour of 
the queen of Portugal herself. 

It would appear that John V. was hy no means well 
disposed towards Carvalho himself; heing led, we 
are told, hy the hold censures which that minister 
occasionally uttered regarding various social and poi 
litical institutions in Portugal, to look upon him as a 
scheming and theoretical politician, likely hy his wild 
devices to disturb the rusty tranquillity of Portugal 
for the sole purpose of introducing changes of problem-« 
atic advantage. John V.^ however, was now approach- 
ing rapidly towards his end. The queen was favourable 
to Carvalho, and the young prince Joseph was at that 
time greatly under the rule of his mother. There 
can be little doubt, indeed, that, towards the end of the 
reign of JohnV., Carvalho may have been so far in 
disgrace, that, had that monarch lived, he would, in all 
probability, have been no further employed in public 
stations ; but as soon as the death of that king tool^ 
place, all the influence of the queen was exerted to ob^ 
tain for him a situation in the ministry. 

The Jesuits, whom he afterwards persecuted so ve-< 
hemently, take to themselves the credit of having con. 
tributed to place him in office; but it would seem 
that his principal gratitude was due to the queen 
mother, Mary Anne of Austria, by whose exertions he 
obtained from her son, Joseph I., the post of secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, towards the close, I believe, 
of the year 17^0. It is not at all improbable, how- 
ever, that the Jesuit Moreira, who was confessor to 
the new monarch, was gained by Carvalho, and added 
also his influence to that of ihe queen; as it was 
not likely that Joseph, at that time very much under 
the influence of the Jesuits, should appoint Carvalho 
without consulting his confessor. Carvalho, however^ 
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■bowed DO moK gntinule thsn might be expected from 
a poUtidan ; and die aociety of Jesus seemed throogli 
life one of the chief objects of his hatred. 

His flnt effbrti were all directed <o give vigour and 
activity to an ■dmiiUEtration which rany be said lo have 
fallen aileep under the drowsy reign of John V. In 
those efibrta, though he undoubterlly carried bis views 
beyond bis own department of the ministry, all his 
public acta were contioed within the natural limit of 
his funclioni. The trade with England, anil (be diplo- 
matic relation between Sp^n and Portugal, were two of 
the principal olgeets on which he employed hia energjr 
and genius; and we shall speak of the latter branch of 
the subject before Hk other, as more fully developing his 
character aod the coarse of his proceedings. The long 
disputes which had existed between Portugal and Spain 
had left various questions to be settled in regard to the 
possession of those two countries in South America.; 
and, from time to time, negotiations and hoetilities had 
taken place, in all of which the Spaniards had naturally 
shown the giealeit inclination to shut out the Portu- 
guese, by every posMhle harrier, from the transatlantic 
provinces of Spain. Under the protection, if not under 
the rule, of the Spanish crown, was a cousideiabla 
district in America on the banks of the river Uraguay, 
known by the title of the Jesuit missions. These 
good fathers, as anxious to enlighten as to rule, bad 
established these misfeions for the purpose of cotivercing 
the natives to Christianity ; and had obtained over 
them, by one mtans or another, a powerful authority, 
which they submitted to, not only with wUhngness, but 
with affection. 

The Jesuits had always shown, it would seem, the 
greatest disinclination to ailinit ^iran^rs into terri- 
tories possessed by any of their missions ; and an idea 
had thence been promulgated, that immense mines 
of the precious metols lay hid in the countries over 
which they had eatabliBhed a dominion. Under such 
circumstances, various adventurers were of coutbc found 
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to aspire to the discovery of this hidden wealth; and many 
persons in Brazil eagerly desired to put the mother 
country in possession of diese treasures^ and to share in 
them themselves. Such I believe to have been the 
origin of those negotiations^ by which Portugal sought 
to obtain from Spain the cession of her rights to seven 
celebrated Jesuit missions on the banks of the rivei^ 
Uraguay. Of course^ in order to acquire this territory, 
it was necessary to offer some compensation to Spain ; 
and the colony of the Holy Sacrament, then possessed by 
Portugal, in the neighbourhood of the river Plata, 
though by no means so apparently valuable, was pro- 
posed in exchange. 

Spain was well aware that the idea of finding great 
treasures in the districts called the missions was 
more or less chimerical, experience having taught the 
Spaniards the geological characteristics of those tracts 
in which the precious metals were likely to be found 
in abundance. It is also probable, that Pombal 
himself by no means entertained any sanguine expect- 
ations of reaping that kind of advantage which the 
Brazilian projectors set forth. There were various 
other motives, however, which might induce the 
minister to desire the exchange. The consolidation of 
the Portuguese empire in South America was certainly 
one great object ; and it was equally beneficial to Spain, 
in that point of view, to obtain possession of the con- 
tinually contested territory of the Holy Sacrament, as it 
was for Portugal to get possession of the missions. 
Various delays, however, in the definitive arrangements 
had occurred, and it was left for Carvalho to carry into 
execution what his predecessors had devised. 

The treaty first signed in regard to this transaction 
bears date 13th of January, 1750, about six months 
before the death of John V., and consequently before the 
accession of Carvalho to the ministry. He urged on the 
transaction, which had languished, almost as soon as he 
bad entered upon office ; and Andrada, the governor of 
Rio Janeiro, and the marquis of Valderios, received au- 
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miniitn' diil not deal altogether fairly by Spwn ; for wrf 
find that the territory of Sacramento remained in the 
handB of Fortugul. 

In the mean time, however, the minJEter for foreign 
■Skill extended his exertions lo the commercial 
tTansactioi)» between Great BritaJu and Portugal, and 
endeaTOUTeri, by edicts and regtiktions, to prevent the 
exportation of gold from his own country to Great 
Britain. The attempt immedialely called forth remon- 
ttrancei on the part of England, the support of which 
country waa too valuable to Portugal to be lost. The 
edicts of Carvalho, indeed, temalned — 1 do not flndj 
at least, that they were formally reecinded, but they 
were aufibred to drop into desuetude ; and the com- 
merce of Portugal and Great Britain proceeded nearly 
as before. 

TheT^four and activity of Carvalho's government, 
the keen ami decisive policy which he pursued, and the 
quick and tiery eloquence with which he advocated 
the meaaurfcs he judged applicable to the exigency of die 
moment, were all calculated to dazzle and please the 
new sovereign of Portugal ; and from a very short 
period after that minister's entrance into office, the whtde 
power of the stale was virlually deposited in his hands. 
No one can deny that, in almost every point of internal 
administration, he exercised the influence intrusted to 
him for the benefit of the country. lu order to render 
Portugal a commercial nation, he made the most im- 
menae efforts in every respect. The opinion of every 
merchant was to him of value ; he may, indeed, have 
listened to such statements too eagerly ; but in no instance 
was it demonstrated that any line of conduct would be 
beneiicial to the mercantile interest of the country, with- 
out producing the most strenuous exertions in its favour 
on the part of the minister. Agriculture, also, waa en- 
couraged by him, as far as it could be in a country so 
productive and under so warm a climate. Arts and 
manufactures of ati kinds began, under his auspices, to 
assume an appearance of prosperity which they had 
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nev^r before known ; and Lisbon itself^ cleansed of some 
of its many impurities, appeared in some degree like the 
capital not only of one of the most beautiful countries 
in the world, but of a rich and flourishing commercial 
state. 

Suddenly, however, on the 1st of November, 1755, 
a rocking motion of the houses throughout a vast ex- 
tent of country announced the approaching calamity, 
and shock after shock of one of the most tremendous 
earthquakes on record overthrew the tall buildings 
which formed the streets of Lisbon, and, rending the 
masonry even of the strongest public edifices, cast 
down churches and palaces in one promiscuous destruc- 
tion. Darkness covered the scene ; the waves rushed 
up upon the land ; the earth yawned, and stopped the 
fugitives in their flight; and confusion, horror, and 
death took possession of the Portuguese capital. The 
earthquake lasted for several days, with but brief in- 
termissions ; and very shortly after its commencement 
a terrible conflagration broke out, which nearly destroyed 
what it had spared. 

Such a scene of horror may be supposed to have 
admitted of no aggravation. But such was not the 
case ; for the most tremendous exhibition of physical 
calamities may be greatly increased by the spectacle 
of moral depravity. When fear and agony were in 
every bosom, when the death of dear friends and the 
severing of happy ties were rending the hearts of 
survivors, who knew not how long they might sur- 
vive, bands of ruffians, as if judging the scene well 
calculated for the exhibition of their crimes, spread 
themselves through the city, robbing, plundering, and 
committing every sort of excess, murdering the maimed 
and the living who resisted their efibrts to seize pro- 
;»erty that was not their own, and setting fire to the 
buildings which had remained standing, for the purpose 
of covering their depredations. 

It was at this awful moment, and in these trying 
circumstances, that the strong mind and dauntle»c^ 
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cbsracter of Carvallio appeared, united, indeed, with 
a certun degree of feroeily, trhieh, however, might 
be pardimecl on account of the time and the cause. 
To protect ihe wretched inhabitatitE, irho bad made 
tbeii etcape from their falliog houees, and were ga- 
thered together without fooii or shelter in the nei^- 
bouring fields, to provide against the famine that ivas 
Ukel^ to enaue from the InimenEe destruction of pro~ 
perty, and to guard against the thousand evilH which 
were certain to follow a calamity which affected the whole 
country more or less, were, of course, subjects on 
which bia active mind might exercise itself; hut at the 
same time, even while the awful visitJition was going 
on, he took means to put a check on the rapacity of the 
villains whose crimes ag^avaled the infliction of 
Heaven. Soldiers were stationed at all the outlets of 
the city, the ordinary laws of the land and course irf 
justice were suspended t« meet the occasion, gibbets ' 
were erected hy the road-sides, and every person who 
was caught issuing forth with plundered property wa« 
executed on the spot without mercy. 

More than three hundred and fifty malefacton, we are 
told, were thus put to death ; and, throughout the whole, 
Carvalho displayed a stern determination and calm pre- ; 
sence of mind which restored firmness to the court and to 
the people, and drew down upon his head applauae and i 
gratulationa even in the midst of horrors and calatnitie*. 
But the punishment of the guilty was not the only task ; 
to which he applied himself; to protect the wiff^ra, and 
to repair the evils occasioned hy that tremendous cob~ 
vulsion, called forth all his energies and displayed all hia i 
powers. The export of grain was instantly stopped ; all ' 
kinds of provisionB were admitted without duty; mes- 
sengers were despatched in every direction to bring cattle 
from the country towards Lisbon ; temporary slaughter- 
houses and mills were consliueted ; public granaries were 
opened ; and every thing that forethought and activity 
i»uld accomplish, was done to afford the suffering people 
a plentiful Rupply, and yet to guard against extravagance 
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and waste. As soon as the earthquake was ascertained 
to have ceased^ the minister applied himself with the 
same zeal to restore the city^ and his efforts led and in. 
spired the people to make exertions which nothing hut 
example could have produced. 

The conduct of Carvalho, under circumstances so aw- 
ful, — his wisdom, his foresight, his firmn'^es, his energy, 
— of course commanded the respect of the whole nation ; 
and as his house had remained standing, when almost 
every other large building had been overthrown, there 
were not wanting persons to regard him as specially 
pointed out by heaven for the defence and direction 
of the Portuguese nation. Someone, indeed, remarked, 
that the street in which resided the women of the town 
had also been spared : but the king judged, that, if not 
designated by divine favour for the exercise of the 
highest power, he was pointed out by genius as fitted 
for such a trust, and Carvalho was almost immediately 
appointed chief minister. Jealousy and hatred, how- 
ever, beset his course at the outset : the high nobility 
contemned him, and the Jesuits hated him, on the score 
of Paraguay. These were two powerful bodies to con- 
tend with; but the minister entered into the struggle 
with the same determined spirit which he displayed on 
all other occasions. 

There can be little doubt, that scarcely had he been 
appointed to the highest office under the crown, when 
a conspiracy was formed by the Jesuits for the purpose 
of overthrowing him ; and the nobles, without perhaps 
entering fully into the schemes of the priests, did all that 
they possibly could to mortify and thwart him, treating 
him as an upstart adventurer, and loading him with scorn. 
The conduct of the minister and his opponents at this 
period has been made the subject of the most opposite 
statements, by the partisans of either. The Jesuits 
have^ of course, put forth their view of his conduct ; and 
that view has found its way, apparently, without much 
examination, into many works of general biography. 
Pombal is represented as having set out with the sys- 
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temadc decenninalioD of pcnecvdng an innoeent and 
eyen naefvl body of men: but tbeie mto not the 
slightest doubt upon mj nuBd, that the Jcndti in the 
first instance miide the attack upon him ; and, indeed, 
the matter is put beyond all doubt by the ascertained 
fact, that the polpiti of Lisbon rang widi charges and 
accusations against die minister. 

The enmity of the Jesuits was in all ages, since the 
foundation of their order, a perserering enmitj, and 
the matter of Paraguay was not one to be for g otten 
by them ; so that it is cons is tent both with a unilbnn 
and undeviating practice^ and die known facta of Ibe 
case, to suppose that they laboured for the downfidl 
of a man who had shown no regard for dieir reputed 
sanctity, no apprehension of dieir known power. 
Shordy after the destruction of Lisbon, a p r o p ow d 
which CarTslho addressed to die king not only increaaed 
the enmity of the Jesuits, but arrayed on their aide a 
jinreat body of the cathdic church of PortugaL He 
proposed, as a means of rebuilding, repeopling, and 
of restoring prosperity to the capital, to give perftet 
toleration to the Jews, and to insure diem consideratiaii 
and the free exercise of their callings in the new city. 
The clamour against him was consequently outrageous ; 
but he had already, it would seem, in some d^pree 
cli[)ped the wings of the inquisition, by declaring diat 
the decrees of that tribunal could hare no effect unlev 
by the expressed approbation of the sovereign, to whom 
all its decisions were subjected for revision. This was 
another great offence to the catholic church. 

While these proceedings were going on in die struggle 
between him and the Jesuits, Carvalho was following;, 
with the same fiery zeal which he displayed on all occa* 
sions, two lines of conduct towards two other grand 
classes of men, in which conduct policy and equity were 
equally violated. I refer to his dealings with the vine- 
growers in the neighbourhood of Oporto, and with the 
high nobility of the Portuguese court. In regard to the 
first, his proceedings are not to be reconciled with any of 
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his own avowed principles of policy ; and they remain, 
in his history, both a stigma and an enigma. The dis- 
tricts adjacent to the town of Oporto, famous for the cul- 
tivation of the grape, were divided amongst a great 
number of vine-growers, who again employed a large 
and industrious population in the cultivation of the 
plants, and in lihe making, carriage, and disposal of the 
wine. All these men became rich in their degree; and 
the produce of the soil carried to Oporto always found 
s, ready market filled with eager competitors. 

To this open state of trade the vine-growers looked 
as the source of their prosperity, when suddenly a new 
wine company was established under the protection of the 
government, andCarvalho decreed that the market diould 
be closed till that company was supplied with all the wine 
it chose to purchase. It has been supposed that this act 
was intended, in some degree, to exclude from the market 
the merchants of Great Britain, whose wealth, activity, 
and commercial skill gave them great advantages, even 
in Oporto itself, over the native merchants of that city. 
However that may be, a report was industriously cir- 
culated, which is at present totally discredited, that 
Carvalho had some personal interest himself in the 
wine company he established. But while the wine 
merchants of foreign nations, and all those many per- 
sons whom they ^nployed in Oporto, were busily 
insinuating corrupt motives against the minister in the 
city itself, the vine-growers and the peasantry, who de- 
pended upon them for support, felt an immediate and 
evil result from the monopoly that he granted, and rose 
in arms to oppose it. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive, that a man so en- 
lightened as Carvalho should not have known and under- 
stood, that there is but one combination of circumstances 
which can ever justify a government in sanctioning a 
monopoly. That combination of circumstances is, wheA 
some great and beneficial object cannot be accomplished 
but by efforts, exertions, or by the employment of large 
capitid, either by individuals or by companies, for which 
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efforts^ exertions^ and capital there is no likelihood of 
adequate and immediate compensation^ without the 
interference of government and the adscription of ex- 
elusive privileges. Under such circumstances^ it is 
right and just of a government to grant either to 
individuals or companies^ for the attainment of such 
great and heneficial ohject^ whatever rights and privi- 
leges may he necessary to insure to them an adequate 
return for the required employment of exertion, mind, 
and capital. But this is the only case in which mono- 
polies are at all justifiable; and even then they require 
to he guarded carefully at the time of the grant, in 
order to prevent their cessation, at an after period, from 
producing evil effects to those engaged in them. 

Although we cannot doubt, from the whole conduct 
of Pombal, that he was fully convinced of the just-, 
ness of this principle, and that he was actuated by no 
personal interests whatever, he not only granted the 
required monopoly, but supported it with all the vigour 
of government ; suppressed the insurrection of the vine- 
growers with a harsh and bloody hand, sending troops 
to live at free quarters in the disturbed districts, and 
putting to death a number of persons concerned in the 
insurrection. The revolt of Oporto was suppressed ; 
but the love which the people had borne towards 
Pombal was at an end, at least in those districts; while 
the rigorous police that he estabUshed in the capital, 
as well as the vigorous measures employed by him to 
secure peace and industry in the provinces, tended like- 
wise, as all vigorous measures do, to excite against 
him the hatred of the idle, the thoughtless, and the 
ill-disposed. 

The other impoHtic, and not very equitable, line of 
conduct to which I have alluded, was pursued towards 
the high nohility. They were, doubtless, an oppressive, 
insolent, domineering, and greedy race of men, who at 
different periods had attained from the crown, under 
false pretences, large portions of the royal domain^ 
Y^hich it was by no means clear that the crown had 
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any right of alienating. Doubtless^ also^ in many other 
instances^ that which had only been granted for a 
time, had been by them retained till they raised a claim 
of right upon the foundation of their own injustice. 
But still the means pursued by Carvalho to repair 
evils which the folly or weakness of preceding sove- 
reigns had suffered to arise, were in themselves ini- 
quitous in a high degree, and were also calculated to 
shake the very foundations of society. In a thousand 
cases, wherever there was the slightest doubt, and even 
in many instances where there was no just and legi- 
timate cause for supposing that the various properties 
had been wrongly obtained, he called upon the pro- 
prietors to produce and justify their titles ; and in many 
cases stretched the power of the sovereign to the utmost, 
in order to strip the high nobles of their estates. 

I find mentioned by one of his biographers, that he 
thus deprived the count of Ribeira of the beautiful island 
of St. Michael's, of which that nobleman's ancestors 
had been possessed during three centuries ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that he left no means unemployed to 
humble the chief aristocracy of the land, to deprive 
them of political power, and to enrich the crown at 
their expense. In so doing, he undoubtedly over- 
stepped the limits of reason and justice, and gave his 
enemies the great advantage of contending with a man 
in the wrong. 

Of his faults and his errors there were not persons 
wanting to take advantage ; and many of the ministers 
and statesmen connected with the administration of 
John V. either openly or secretly laboured for the 
ministers overthrow. But still the most dangerous 
enemies that he had to encounter, were the Jesuits and 
the other members of the church, who continued con- 
stantly and unremittingly to pursue their efforts against 
him. One of the principal personages who are sup- 
posed to have laboured to effect his downfall, was 
an Italian Jesuit, of the name of Malagrida, — a per- 
son who combined cunning with fanaticism, and who^ 
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tiiere can be little doubt, employed the qaalities of seal, 
patience, and endoraDce. Khich he reaUj possecsed, 
M inBiTumenIs of ambition. He had become noted, 
long before this period, for his zeal and enthusiasm, and 
had acquired, both iu South America and in Portugal, 
the repulation of a saint. By the late king, John V,, 
he had been held in high esteem ; and Joseph, who, 
if at all. na» but litde less superstitious than his father, 
had, on one occasion, gone forth to meet the Jesuit on 
hii return from America, and, falling down at his feet, 
had beEou)^lit his blessing. This man, there is everj' 
reason to boUeve, was employed by the adversariea of 
Carvalho to work upon ihe weak mind of the king, 
and prepare the way for the minister's fall. Moreira, 
too, tht' king's confessor, to whom the Jesuits pretend 
that Carvalho wn» Indebted for his liret rise at court, 
row, bevoml ail doubl, joined his enemies, and laboured 
strenuously to overthrow him. 

To meet these combined atlaeks, of caurse, reijuired 
the exf'rilfin of ail the minister's energies. But hia 
power over the king was now conlirmed, not alone 
by habit, but by full knowledge and estimation of 
all his remarkable qualities ; and be had also obtained 
the support of a churchman, who did not scruple to use 
his utmost endeavours to aid Carvalho even against the 
Jesuits themselves. This was the cardinal Saldanha. 
With hifi assistance, then, supported by bis own extra^ 
ordinary genius, the minister prepared at once to attack 
the Jesuits with the same unsparing severity which he 
had shown towards the nobility, and to punish those 
members of the ministry who had displayetl the slightnt 
appearance of hoatility towarda his measures. Hia 
power over tlie king was immense ; and he is reported, 
I am inclined to believe unjustly, to have terrified the 
monarch in.regard to his personal safety, by spreading 
reports of conspiracies and designs of assassination which 
were merely imaginary. The Jesuits he represented to 
the monarch as inimical lo Portugal, in consequence of 
the procuedings in Paragaay ; and it H'as yeiy evident. 
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that after having ahsolutely declared war against them^ 
he could not suffer them to hold in their hands the 
dangerous power intrusted to the royal confessor. 

Moreira was consequently removed without ceremony, 
though^ perhaps, not without some reluctance on the 
part of the king, who entertained towards him old 
feelings of attachment. His expulsion from the court 
was accompanied hy the disgrace of all the other Jesuits 
attached to the royal family, hy that of the minister of 
the marine^ the ambassador to the court of France, and a 
number of other persons considered as inimical to the 
prime minister. This, however, was not sufficient ; and 
it so fortunately happened for his purpose, that Benedict 
XIV., who at that time filled the papal chair, was by 
no means favourably disposed towards the society of 
Jesus. Carvalho, therefore, had Uttle or no difficulty 
in obtaining from the pope, in the year l658, a brief, 
as it is termed, of visitation and reform in regard to 
the Jesuits of Portugal. This brief was of necessity 
addressed to a churchman ; but Carvalho took care 
the person selected to exercise the important office 
of reforming the Portuguese Jesuits should be his 
friend, the cardinal Saldanha. 

No sooner was it obtained, than the cardinal and 
the minister proceeded with the most rigorous severity 
to inquire into the state of the Jesuits, and to exercise 
the power intrusted to them by the brief. Few men, 
and certainly no bodies of men, could be found in 
the world, in whom faults or errors could be shown, 
when the examination of their conduct was intrusted 
to their enemies, and the decision of those enemies 
admitted no appeal. Such was the situation of the 
Jesuits in regard to Carvalho and Saldanha, and, of 
course, numerous causes of complaint were brought 
forth against them. Carvalho was not contented with 
trusting to private inquisitions into their life and man- 
ners, but he published '' A Relation concerning the 
Republic, established by the Jesuits of Spain and 
Portugal, in South America,'^ principally composed. 



there is every reuon to believe, from the SflS 
furnEahed by tua brother Mendnza, and generally sup- 
posed to have been written b; himself. 

This relation probably comained as many exagger- 
aUons as their own account of ihe conduct df Men- 
doza * in Paraguay. Bnt it had a considerable eftbct 
in Portugal; and on die 2d o{ May, n5S, Saldanba 
promulgated his authority ta examine publici; into the 
conduct of the Jesuits, and proceeded with great st&te 
tn institute the inqairy. The first decided etroke that 
was aimed at them, wss his declaraiion that they 
were convicted of various acts contrary to the canons 
of the church, bnt more eiipecially of having acted as 
merchants in yarious quartiTs of the world, in con- 
tempt of the laws and rq;ulBtions affecting ecclesiaalica. 
This charge, which was undoubtedly true, and which 
proved at an after period the proximale cause of their 
expulsion from France a^so, waa immediately followed 
by their being deprived, by the archbisliop of Lisbon, 
of all authority to preach or receive confessions in 
Portugal. 

-.■ Tilts was a dreadM and alarming blow, atrikii^ 
at the very EoifTce of all their power and authority; 
but their own follies and their own crimes were 
destined to complete that which their enemies bad 
begun. Nothing had tended more to depress them, 
than the feeling that tbe pope himself was inimical 
to them. They wanted the great support of ibe 
united body of their church. Had they possessed that 
support, and the countenance, approbation, and infliu 
ence of their supreme head, they coulif, with their own 
talents, art, and combinationa. have resisted, in all pro- 
bability, every effort of their enemies : but Benedict had 
shown himself opposed to them ; the Dominicans had 
lon<; been their enemies ; and few of the other religions 
orders, from which they had endeavoured to wrest the 
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confidence of the people, regarded them with a favour- 
able eye. 

Two days after the publication in Lisbon of Bene- 
dict's brief, however, the pope himself died ; and the 
Jesuits were inspired with fresh hopes from the removal 
of an enemy. These hopes, they fancied, would be 
nearly fulfilled, if in his place they could raise up a 
friend; and every effort was made to give support 
to the candidate likely to espouse their cause. At 
length Clement XIII., whose previous life had shown 
him by no means ill-disposed towards them, was raised 
to the^ papal chair; and the more wise and prudent of 
their body determined to proceed by means which, 
though vigorous and persevering, were lawful and 
righteous. Memorials were instantly presented by their 
general, setting forth the injustice of the brief of the 
last pope, which placed them entirely in the hands of 
their enemies, and displaying the consequences which 
had already resulted, which consequences they assumed 
to be cruel and tyrannical. 

While these just and reasonable means were em- 
ployed by the great body of the Jesuits, a considerable 
number of them in Portugal proceeded, by the way of 
cabal and intrigue, from errors of a slight kind to 
crimes of a heinous nature. Don Pedro, the brother of 
the king, a man who was apparently both ambitious 
and weak, had shown himself strongly opposed to the 
government of Carvalho ; had avowed himself, as far x as 
he could venture to do so, the protector of the Jesuits ; 
and had made his house a meeting place for the dis« 
affected. His conduct, and the conduct of his sup- 
porters, had been sufficiently glaring, it would seem, to 
affi)rd Carvalho the means of alarming the king with re- 
gard to the designs of the faction ; and at the very time 
when the struggle was going on between the minister 
and the Jesuits, an event occurred, which sealed the 
ruin of that body in Portugal, and confirmed any appre- 
hensions for his personal safety which the king's mind 
might have received from the insinuations of Carvalho. 
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Thia event wm an attempt to assaseinate the Icing, 
which took place on the 3d of Septcinbir, 1758. The 
causes of that attempt, and the facts connected with it, 
ai well ai manj othn parti of the liiatory of rombal, 
have been made the tubgeet of great diepule, and the 
testimonies even of contemporary writers are u>tallf at 
variance in regard to the real facts. Somt^ [icreonE say 
that the coQipiracy wai merely imaginarip, being devised 
by Carvalho in order to min uitie of his enemies. 
Others, again, dedare that the conapiracy was formed bj 
the enemies of Carvalho and the partisans of Don 
Pedro, for the purpose of killing the king and placing 
his brother on the throne. Others, with more probabi- 
Uty, imagine that the attempt upon the king's life pro- 
ceeded from personal revenge. 

It had been known for some time that the king 
carried on a criminal intereoaiK with a young lady 
of the court, whom 1 generally find called the mar- 
chioness of Tavoia, though in soint works she is 
named the couateu Ataide de Atouguia. By some 
she is represented as the wiie of the young mxrquis of 
Tavora ; by others, as the daughter of the old marquis 
end marchioness of that name, and wife of a count Ataide 
de Atouguio. However that may be, it is certain that 
almost all the principal persons concerned in the attack 
upon the king were either of her immediate family or 
connected with it ; and it is, therefore, vtry reosonaUe 
to anppose that revenge for the degradation of a child, 
a sister, or a wife, might have influeni^ed the parties. 
Pohtical feehnga, and the instigations of the Jesuits, 
might certainly have their share in the transaction ; but 
there can scarcely be a doubt that revenge also had ita 
part. The conspiracy itself is now no longer a matter 
of doubt ; a 1^^ revision of the case having taken 
placein 1780, under another sovereign; and the fact that 
the king was shot at, wounded in the arm, and narrowly 
escaped with life, having been placed beyond all 
question. 

The partictdars of the story, as usually given, are as 
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follows : — Joseph had set out^ as he was known ire- 
quently to do^ to visit his mistress in secret^ when the 
conspirators — having posted themselves at different 
stations along the road, in order, if one failed, to make 
sure of the monarch's death by the efforts of the others — 
sought to fire upon him from the first station. The 
duke of Aveiro is said to have been the first who made 
the attempt ; but his musket missed fire or flashed in 
the pan, and the king's coachman, alarmed, turned 
back with all speed. Before, however, he could effect 
his retreat, two of Aveiro's servants discharged their 
muskets into the back of the carriage, and one of the 
balls passed through the king's arm. 

No efforts were made at the time to arrest the 
culprits; but Carvalho applied himself diligently to 
collect certain information regarding the crime that had 
been committed, and then, having brought a considerable 
military force into the city, be caused the houses of the 
marquis and marchioness of Tavora, and of the rest of 
the persons implicated, to be surrounded and searched. 
The duke of Aveiro, the old marquis and marchioness 
of Tavora, and the young count Ataide were arrested 
and tried ; and shortly afterwards, three Jesuits, gene- 
rally supposed by the Portuguese people, and by most 
of those who liave written on the subject, to have 
sanctioned the attempt upon the king's life, were also 
arrested. The chief of these was Malagrida^ who had 
been long living in a state of what was considered holy 
retirement at Setubal ; and he, together with another 
Jesuit of the name of Miathos, and another called 
Alexander de Souza, we are assured, informed the 
conspirators, who employed the elder marchioness of 
Tavora to inquire their opinion, that killing a king of 
the character of Joseph was merely a venial sin. It is, 
however, to be' remarked, that the Jesuits were not tried 
upon this charge, but were detained in prison long after 
the other trials were concluded. 

The charge against the Jesuits is said solely to 
rest upon a confession made by the duke of Aveiro 



under the torture, and which he afterwards retracted ; 
but the opinion became general, both in Portugal and 
throughout Europe, that the Jesuits had sanctioned 
the crime. The conspirators themselves met with no 
mercy. They were Bubjected frequently to the tor- 
ture, in order to extract confession ; and were at 
length condemned. But we must remember ibst the 
forma of ailininistering justice, and the method of ar- 
riving at truth, were very different in Portugal, es- 
peciaU;/ at thai time, from tho«e pursued in England; 
and if, less than eighty years before, Ruasell and 
"Stafford could be murdered in England under the pre- 
tence of law, it might well hap|)en that the unfortunate 
family of Tavora should be aacriliced to revenge in 
Portugal. 

I mean not at all to say that it was so ; and, in 
fact, I am inclined to believe the contrary, inasmuch 
as a minute investigation was afterwards instituted, 
under a prince whose partialities were in favour of the 
Tavora family, and yet but little was discovered to im- 
pugn the sentence which had been pas9e<l upon them. 
They were all, as we have said, condemned, — the old 
marchioness of Tavora to be beheaded, the noblemen 
implicated to Ik broken on the wheel, and the two ser- 
vanls to be burnt alive. The sentence was put into 
execution at Belem, a village not far from Lisbon, and 
was attended with every thing that could render it 
awful and horrible. The marchioness was executed 
first, and the rest followed. The servant, one of them 
having made his escape, was kept, we are told, till the 
last, witnessing the whole horrible scene from the stake 
to which he was attached, and was then burnt alive 
with the implements of death by which the others had 
suffered. The estates of the culprits were conliscttted 
to the crown ; their palaces and country honi^es rased to 
the ground ; and the spots on which the buildings had 
stood ploughed up and sown with salt. 

Such a tremendous exhibition had, of course, a power- 
ful effect upon the people ; and if the conspiracy had 
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for its object in any degree to deliver the Portuguese 
nation from the rule of Pombal and of Joseph^ its 
failure produced the most opposite effect. The appre- 
hensions of the kingy of course^ placed him more under 
the influence of his minister than ever^ and disposed 
him to listen to every suggestion which might lessen 
the power of that class from which the assassins had 
sprung. 

With regard to the guilt of the Tavora, family many 
doubts have been entertained ; and so much mystery 
obscures the whole transaction^ that we can but arrive 
at the fact that they were condemned on very scanty 
evidence. In the sentence, indeed^ pronounced upon 
the criminals by the high court of justiciary of Lisbon^ 
it is said that many witnesses had been examined^ and 
had proved the facts ; but great stress is also laid upon 
the confessions of the prisoners, which were most likely 
elicited by torture. However, in reading all the many 
clauses of the sentence, we become convinced, not only 
that the conspiracy was real, but that the parties ac- 
cused were, in all probability, justly condemned. Long 
trains of minute circumstances are mentioned in the 
sentence as being proved by numerous witnesses ; and it 
is impossible to believe that all these particular facts 
would be stated by a great body, such as that of the 
court of judicature, unless evidence had been received, 
upon those points, whether absolutely conclusive or not. 
It would have been certainly much more satisfactory 
had we possessed the names of the witnesses, and the 
particulars of their depositions : but, as it is, there can 
be no doubt that the conspirators were condemned by a 
lawful tribunal ; that the examination which was ulti- 
mately instituted produced no material change in their 
favour, though suggested by party vengeance to destroy 
their accuser; and that the daughter of the king 
continued to regard, to the latest day of her life, 
the Tavora family as the assassins of her father. 
The remote connections and partisans of that family 
differed, also, so much in the principles of defence 
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which (hpy eet forth, tbst it cast great suspicion c 
their cause ; ami the accusation which they threw 
upon the young marchioness, of having betrayed her 
lelalion*, sllowa ua to suppose that there was iome- 
thing to betr9.y. She herself lived to estreme old 
age. hated, contemned, and reprobated, in a degree not 
lilfely to be produced in Portugal by the simple fact of 
her having yielded to the seductions of the Hug-. 
Another thing that speaks somewhat in favour of the 
Justice of the accusation, is the well known and ad- 
mitted fact, that the AveiJo and Tavora families were, 
a short time before the attempt, at deadly enmity with 
each other, and then suddenly became reconciled ; and 
also that the duke of Aveiro had been strongly opposed 
to the Jesuits till within a few months of ihe attempt 
upon the king's Ufe, when he suddenly appeared to 
act totally under their direction. It is moreover 
shown, that he had inany causes of enmity towards the 
lung; while his character is generally represented as 
one which would be easily led to an attempt like that 
committed. 

One of the most extraordinary points in the nhde 
transaction is the fact, that, although in the sentence of 
the conspirators the Jesuits are pointed out, especially 
Malagrida, as having taken an active part in prompting 
the ijeed, no steps whatever were made towards their 
punishment, and that they were neither included in 
llie sentence nor the trial. The cause of this for. 
bearance will probably ever remain a mystery ; for 
the daring and vigorous character of Pombal, as well 
as the unflinching rigour which he had already shown 
towards the Jeeuits, may well make us reject at once 
the supposition of Voltaire, that he was deterred by 
apprehension from proceeding against these men ai 
he would have done against any other criminals. How- 
ever that may be, Carvalho refrained from following up 
his accusation against Malagrida for nearly three years ; 
anil, perhaps with great political sagacity, reserved him 
for an after opportunity, when it might became ne- 
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ce&sary to strike another blow at the Jesuits^ and to 
decry them in the opinion of the people and of the 
Romish church in general,' by exposing some of the fol- 
lies and wickednesses of one of their great lights and ex- 
amples. 

It is to be remarked that, if such were his object, 
he was certain of arriving at it much more readily by 
causing Malagrida to be tried and condemned for eccle- 
siastical crimes by an ecclesiastical tribunal, than he 
could possibly have done by bringing him to the scaf- 
fold for the attempt upon the king's life. In regard to 
the latter crime, as Carvalho well knew, there might be 
many opinions ; and the church of Rome itself might 
hold by the doctrines of some of its saints, who had 
undoubtedly a friendly leaning towards regicide ; but by 
condemning him for ecclesiastical crimes he was sure to 
have on his side the great body of the catholic church, 
and not only of the people of Portugal, but of the people 
of Spain and Italy. In the one case he would have 
struck alone at the criminal, in the other he struck at 
the whole body to which that criminal belonged. 

He accordingly delivered Malagrida over to the 
inquisition, and the trial of that priest commenced 
for the crime of heresy. In the charges against him, 
his participation in tlie attempt upon the king's life 
is but very distantly alluded to, and the principal 
crimes really imputed to him are summed up in the 
following passage, which I find in the report of the 
proceedings of the inquisition.* ^* And as the criminal, 
by means of an hypocrisy and artifice carried to the 
most refined extreme, had so far gained his point 
as to be taken for a saint and a prophet in reality, 
by such persons as the Almighty permitted to want the 
sense to discover the basis on which the fabric of his 
affected sanctity was raised and kept up, he carried 
on the farce so far, that- he became at length a very 
monster of the most enormous iniquity. For, not con- 
tent or easy with having cheated great multitudes of the 

* In a work on the life of Pombal, published in 1808. 
VOL. v. K 
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P«opk of these doTninions out of immense fluma, under 
the clokk of devotion anil the i)rettxt of plouE uses, by 
meani of a varii.'ty of fictionB and impoEEures, he pro- 
ceeded to pour forth and spread abroad the horrible Te- 
nom Ixvwed in his heart ; and presumed to prophesy 
certun fatal events, which he well knen were hatching 
and contriving in (his capital for the mischievous pur- 
poses which afterwards were most happily brought to 
light and made public. 

" And desirous at the same time of keeping up bis 
credit and the reputation for sanctity he had already ac- 
quired, the better to authorise his counterfeit revelations 
of future chRStisetnenlt, he hod recourse to the moit 
unheard-of doctrines, full of heresy and blasphemy, 
which he broached in a multitude of rash, seditious, and 
impioui propositions, shocking to every pious ear. And 
these he not only spoke hut wrote, and persisted in main- 
taining at the very council board of the holy office; 
where he asserted, that ' they were dictated to him by 
our Lord God, by the blessed Virgin Mary, and by the 
sngels and saints of heaven, who (as he pretended) all 
talked to him and familiarly communed with him:' 
carrying his infatuation to such it length as to possess 
himself with the persuasion, that these means, so un- 
worthy of a Christian (though the pure fictions of tlie 
criroinsTa own malicious brain), were the most suitable 
ones towards extricating him from the troubles into 
which he had plunged himself, towanls restoring bis 
society to their former state, and towards creating a. 
genera! panic in persons of all degrees throughout this 
court and kingdom, to whom he bore an inbred hatred, 
which the course of these proceedings and his own de- 
clarations will render manifest. 

" Of all which ample information was brought to the 
council-board of the inquisition." 

Such was the real and substantial charge against 
Malagrida, but there was also a more ostensible charge 
on which he was condemned ; but as this charge related 
altogether to St. Aune, and as to whether she could cry 
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befbre she was bom^ we need not enter into the particulars 
thereof here. The grand inquisitor^ it would seem^ had 
refused or neglected to preside ; and we are told that the 
brother of Carvalho himself sat as chief judge in Ins 
place. It would evidently appear^ from the report of 
the proceedings^ that Malagrida was an infamous im- 
postor, partly, perhaps, the dupe of his own deceits, but 
not altogether ; licentious in his morals, covetous in his 
devotion, and blasphemous in his piety. He was, how- 
ever, subjected to a long and terrible trial, and con- 
demned to death as a heretic. With the usual infamous 
hypocrisy, which characterised the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the inquisition, that sanguinary tribunal, in 
delivering him over to the lay power, recommended him 
to mercy, which they knew that their sentence ex- 
cluded. He was afterwards condemned according to 
custom by the lay court, and burnt in the square of the 
Rocio, having first been strangled at the stake. 

It has been held, that defeated conspiracies strengthen 
the hands of government ; and though I entertain many 
doubts of the fact, regarded as a general proposition, the 
effect was certainly such in the present instance. In 
the mean while, however, CarvaHio was proceeding in 
his purpose of expelling the Jesuits from the Portuguese 
dominions, and even, we are assured, of dissolving the 
order itsell In the latter part of his design he was 
not successful at the time, as his own unsupported 
efforts could not, of course, effect that object, and the 
great body which he assailed had still many supporters 
throughout Europe. At the head of those supporters 
was Clement XIII., who resisted every effort made by 
the Portuguese minister to induce him to suppress an 
order which had vigorously and strenuously struggled 
in behalf of the church of Rome in aU times of danger 
and difficulty, and whose zeal, talents, and determination 
were more than ever wanted in its defence. 

The expulsion of the order from Portugal, however, 
was in Carvalho's own power, and that power he did not 
temple to exercise almost immediately after the conspiracy 
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againit the kiDg*i life. All the professed Jemits of thf^. 
kingdom,^- that ii to lay^ all those who had taken the 
last vows^ — were collected hy order of the miniater, em- 
harked in foreign vessels^ and deported to the ahorea of 
Italy. Their religious houses were dissolved; the order 
was formally proscribed ; and those who had not taken 
the last vows were only permitted to remain^ it woold 
appear, in order to induce them, by the persnaaioiis of 
friends and relations^ and the strong ties of natural asao- 
ciation^ to abandon their order and remain in PortugaL. 
But never was the extraordinary power over the human 
mind^ possessed by the Jesuitical institutions^ more 
Htrongly displayed than in the present case. To a maiij 
the young Jesuits adhered to their order. Neither the 
love of their kindred nor of their country^ neither the 
entreaties of parents and friends^ nor the prospects of 
wealth and emolument, could induce them to stay ; so 
that, finding every effort in vain^ Carvalho at length iBr 
eluded them in the severities exercised upon their 
brethren, and caused them also to be transported to the 
shores of Italy. 

'I'he resistance exhibited by the pope had excited, 
tlie anger of the Portuguese minister, and the papial 
uuncio at Lisbon was ordered to quit Portugal in 
I7()(). The absolute cause assigned for his dismissal 
by the Portuguese court was^ I am led to believe^ some 
eerenionial offence regarding the marriage of Don Pedro, 
the king's brother, with his niece^ afterwards queen of 
Portugal ; but there can be no doubt that the red 
cause of that event was a brief published by the pope 
iu 1759) in favour of the whole body of Jesuits^ which 
Carvalho declared to be insulting to the dignity of his 
master. An absolute breach now occurred between the 
courts of Portugal and Rome ; and Carvalho was not 
a minister to saSsr such a breach to take place with- 
out carryii^ on the war with a spirit of determination- 
which was almost certain to give him the advantage. 

He £umed a aort of arnndl of ecdjesiaatics and 
bjBMki Ji-Ai hoiiM fl^L^ Mtrianby bj whom a 
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of the church of Rome, setting forth the lawful, 
reasonable, and necessary influence of the church, and 
repudiating its interference in secular affairs. Going 
even still further, he assailed the power of the pope 
in regard to church government, declaring that his au- 
thority was merely doctrinal, and extending no further. 
This was, of course, a most tremendous blow, and seemed 
the commencement of an absolute separation between 
the church of Portugal and that of Rome. So far the 
conduct of Carvalho had been prudent and consist- 
ent, if not altogether just; but, not contented with 
these efforts, he called in superstition to combat super- 
stition, and set up miracles to counteract the miracles of 
the Jesuits. 

It would seem that John Palafox, bishop of Osma 
in Spain, one of the most decided enemies of the 
Jesuits, had almost as great success in the art of 
performing miracles as Malagrida himself ; but, while 
the miracles of the Portuguese missionary were held up 
to scorn by the Portuguese minister as absurd and blas- 
phemous, an extract from the Portuguese ambassador's 
despatch, which recounted one of the miracles of the 
bishop of Osma, was published by the authority of Car. 
valho, and is said to have given him the greatest satis- 
faction. Movements also were taking place about this 
time in France, for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
that kingdom ; and it might be on this account that, 
in the disputes between the French and English courts, 
Carvalho interposed with some vigour to obtain an act 
of justice for France. The ministers of that country 
were too easily led into the belief, however, that Por- 
tugal might be induced to break through her long con- 
nection with England ; and when, at a subsequent 
period, the well known treaty between France and 
Spain, called the family compact, was concluded, Por- 
tugal was invited to join the alliance in opposition to 
Great Britain and to the other powers, against the 
interest of which that treaty militated most materially. 
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At that period, the military state of Portugal 
been greatly neglected. It U said, tliat not ten 
thousand ilisciplintd meo could be mustered in all the 
kingdom. The French and Spanish ininistetB were press- 
ing in their intreatkes and perBoaeions ; and, while they 
urged Carvalho to accept a treaty which nould have placed 
PorEugal Bb«)lut«]y at the mercy of her two neigbboars, 
they pointed out, it would eeeni, the difficulties which she 
would find in iUBtaining a war. Carvalho had already, 
] am inclined to beUeve, insured the support of Great 
Britoin ; but, at all ereiits, he replied finnly and boldly, 
as became hia character, "The ting, my roaBter," he 
said to the French and the Spanish ministers, " would 
eell tlie tiles of his palace, eie he eubmitted to such 
Iiumiliating condicions:" and seeing that war was in- 
i^vitable, he eserted himself with his usual activity to 
prejiare against it. 

England was called upon for her promised aid; 
efforts were made to introduce some order and dis. 
eipline into the Portuguese armies ; and Pombal, wilb 
1)Dld and etraightforward good sense, made no con- 
cealment from Great Britain of the military sta.l£ 
of PortugaL George H. was distinctly informed 
that his ally in the penim^ula had nodiing to trust 
to for her security but the utter desolation of her 
frontier provinces. Very litde aid was granted by 
England to Portugal ; and the officer who was sent 
over to command her armieE found them in a state 
which provoked his laughter, but did not induce him 
to make any strenuous efforts to ameliorate it. He 
returned to England, having given, and perhaps suf. 
fered, disappointment ; and Carvalho called to his aid 
the count de la Lippe, a German general of considerable 
reputation and abilities, who did all that was poesible to 
put the Portuguese soldiers upon a better footing. Before 
he arrived, Carvalho hail increased the forces of the 
kingdom to the number of 20,000 ; some reinforce- 
ments anil officers had arrived from EngJand ; and, while 
Spain delayed in making the projected attack upon 
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her neighbour^ La Lippe exerted himself to the utmost 
to put the frontier in a state of defence^ and to intro- 
duce such a system into the army as would enable it to 
meet the enemy in the field. 

Ere this could be completed^ however, the Spanish 
forces had crossed the frontier, and had captured 
Miranda, which was taken in May, 1762. Braganza, 
Chaves, and some minor places also fell. Almeida 
made some resistance, but capitulated after eight days' 
siege. MHien these places were taken, the Spanish 
forces were in a somewhat worse situation than they 
were before ; for, penetrating into the wild and uncul»- 
tivated districts of Beira, with scarcely any road, and 
neither abundance of food nor water, they lost more 
men by disease than all the forces of Portugal would 
have destroyed, had they been ready to encounter 
them in battle. Such a step, indeed, was impossible 
on the part of Portugal; but still activity was not 
wanting, as far as it could be prudently exerted, in 
opposition to the Spanish forces. La Lippe lost no op« 
portunity which presented itself; and, under his com- 
mand, general Burgoyne and colonel Lee surprised and 
totally defeated two considerable bodies of Spaniards 
at Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha. 

Great discouragement spread, in consequence, through 
the troops of Spain ; and rains of extraordinary 
severity setting in, destroyed the roads, spread disease 
through the armies, and shut up almost every avenue 
by which provisions could be brought to the forces. 
The Spanish army retreated before disasters which 
it could not combat; and, in the following year, the 
peace of 1763 removed the danger of Portugal. 
Carvalho is said to have acted ungratefully towards 
Lippe, and to have been jealous of his rising in- 
fluence. The fact is known that, when his services 
were no longer required, the Portuguese minister dis- 
missed him with honours and rewards; but the rest 
is hypothetical, and may or may not be true. A1- 
diough the previous neglect of the army showed, in 
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one respect^ coniiderable improTideiioe on the port of 
the minister^ another branch of the aenrioe had been 
more carefully attended to^ and^ during die war, the 
Portuguese navy proved itself superior to thi^ ef 
Spain. Several Spanish ships were captured by Portu- 
guese vessels of inferior force ; and the efibrls made 
during that short war to improve the marine *w^Mfff 
Carvalho to overawe the Algerine eorsairSj who had 
frequently ravaged the coast of the kingdom, and to 
secure the trade of the country against thdr eflbrta. 

The internal administration of the country, hoir- 
ever, now chiefly occupied the attention of Car- 
valho^ who had^ by this time, been created count 
Oeyras; and amidst a number of reforms^ improvementu^ 
and institutions of the greatest value, we of ooinne 
find some changes that were absurd, and some that were 
injurious. Sumptuary laws, having for their olject to 
encourage home manufacture^ were issued by the mini^ 
ter^ and the extraordinary expedient of breaking buttooi 
of a foreign make by the common hangman was employed, 
we may well believe^ without much efkcL Widows were 
forbidden to marry after having passed the age of fifty, 
in order to prevent them from conveying their property 
from their natural heirs to young adventurers. Anoth^ 
measure, bad in principle, but which^ we are informed, 
produced no evil result, was the monopoly of imported 
grain, which the government assumed to itself. 

By extensive calculations, the production of com 
in Portugal, and the consumption of the people, was 
computed with sufficient accuracy to enable the minister 
to judge how far the supply fell short of the demand; 
and, in order to guard the com grower, as well as 
to ensure the nation, against scarcity, he took the 
purchase of foreign grain upon the state, accumulated 
that which was imported in public granaries, and- 
dispensed it at a reasonable price to the people. Care- 
ful and wise regulations were established to insure 
the merchant who brought the grain to Portugal 
a fair remuneration, and all parties were contented. 
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This act^ though vicious in principle, lost its practical 
evil under its peculiar circumstances ; but another act^ 
affecting the same subject^ was equally wrongs theoreti- 
cally and practically. The whole of Portugal did not 
supply sufficient grain for its consumption ; the districts 
round Lisbon, occupied in the more productive cultiva- 
tion of the vine, scarcely yielded a sufficient quantity of 
com to supply the capital during a few months. The 
want of roads and means of internal communica. 
tion prevented a larger quantity from being drawn 
from the com districts ; and, to remedy the evil, Car- 
valho had recourse to the despotic measure of peremp- 
torily commanding a great proportion of the vines in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon to be rooted up, and the land 
thus left vacant to be employed in the production of 
corn. 

All these acts were more or less unwise ; but it is 
curious to remark how strongly they were contrasted with 
the whole of the rest of his policy, which was enlight- 
ened in a very great degree, especially in regard to com- 
merce and agriculture. The monopoly of tobacco, so long 
held by the crown, was removed, and the most beneficial 
effects to commerce immediately ensued. The minister 
established an annual fair at Oeyras ; and by the large 
sums which he himself spent there, and the mag- 
nificence with which he treated all persons who 
flocked thither, rendered it for the time one of the, 
greatest marts in Portugal. He caused, also, the fa- 
mous canal to be cut from the sea to that place ; and 
although the censurers of his conduct have discovered 
in these acts an interested motive, inasmuch as a part 
of the neighbouring territory belonged to himself, yet 
there can be no doubt that both his regulations and his 
example gave new life and energy to the trade of Por- 
tugal. He founded, also, a public school of commerce in 
Lisbon, which was speedily frequented by a great number 
of students. Public examinations took place every year, 
and, I believe, on those occasions, he never failed to be 
present, accompanied by a large body of the nobility. 
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To iiif efToit!, too, the large province of Aleml^}* 
owed entirely the revival of its agricultural proaperity ; 
ud, uniler his judidoue care, the poputalion, which 
ll«d bi'en extremely thin, wm very greatly increased- 
Bot these were not all the benefits tliat he conferred 
on Portugal, both the higher and lower classes of 
which country were in a state of lamentable igno- 
rance. He iustituled, not only general public schools 
in the capital, and varioua parts of the country, for 
the instruction of persons in the upper ranks of life, 
but he provided, »s far as his means would aUow, 
for the education of the lower orders throughoat the 
kingdom. In the capital itself he placed one of the 
most magniticent instllutiaas of the kind. A part of 
the arsenal was assigned as a place for the education 
of the children of artisans, and an immense number 
were tliere received, insCrncled in all sorts of arts and 
tradea, and supported for the space of eight years at the 
public expense. 

The great university of Coimhra, also, the faults 
and neglect of which he bad himself o|)portunitie8 of 
knowing, came likewise under his reforming hand. 
It ii true that, in regard to this institution, he put 
forth an assertion which we have not the sUghteat 
reason to believe was well founded, namely, that it 
owed the state of decay into which it had fallen to the 
piismariagement of the Jesuits. In all probability the 
cause aEsigneil was not the true one ; but of the fact 
itself, that it had fallen into decay, there can be no 
doubt. Ruling the king absolutely, as he now did, he 
easily obtained the royal authority to examine into Rnd 
reform the institutions of that university ; and, under 
the title of king's lieutenant, he proceeded to Coimbra, 
on the I.ith of September, 1772, in great state, and 
accompanied by a large body of the nobility. The 
examinations which he then instituted terminated 
in the expulsion of a number of the professors, in a 
bett«r arrangement and abbreviation of the vacations, in 
a very important reform of the course and objects of 
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study^ and in the substitution of many branches of 
the exact sciences for the wild and dreaming specu- 
lations of scholastics. Having thus secured a beneficial 
change in the course of study and discipline of the uni. 
yersity^ he augmented the appointments attached to 
particular professorships^ and^ both by pressing invita- 
tions and the prospect of honours and rewards^ he in- 
duced a number of scientific and literary men to take 
up their abode in PortugaL 

Such were some of Carvalho's efforts for the diffusion 
of knowledge amonget the Portuguese people ; and^ at the 
same time, he applied himself with noble zed to alleviate 
the miseries and ameliorate the social condition of many 
classes of his master s subjects. The conventual house 
of the Jesuits in Lisbon became, under his care, a mag- 
nificent hospital, where all that could be done to lighten 
the miseries of sickness and distress was performed as far 
as the finances of the state permitted. The Jews, and 
other persons differing in faith from the great body of 
the population, were protected and relieved, at least in a 
degree, from the oppression they had formerly laboured 
under ; and the minister exerted himself vigorously to 
put an end to an invidious distinction which was not 
only painful in itself, but produced by its remote effects 
a most injurious result. 

All converts to Christianity from any other religion 
received in Portugal the name of new Christians, 
which they not only retained themselves through 
their own lives, but transmitted for ever to their 
children. Neither could they ever shake off* the sus- 
picion which attached to this appellation. They were 
regarded by the inquisition, and by society, as scarcely 
confirmed in their faith. They were watched, doubted, 
and examined, and their slightest words often miscon- 
strued, and made the subject of accusation against them. 
To strike at the root of such a system, Carvalho pub- 
lished an edict, by which he forbade the use of the ex- 
pression new Christian, declaring that all persons having 
once been received into the bosom of the catholic church 
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were Chnatisns, without distinction, and in no wmy to be 
regarded as different from the rest of theit brethren. 
MTiat waa the effect of this wise snd equiuble mea- 
■ure 1 do not know ; but another act of Carvalho's, 
founded upon similar principles, tended greatly to relieve 
«D oppressed and suffering part of the population. 

At that time, the trade in slaves was in its full and 
virulent activity ; and it was held in Portugal thai 
the child of a slave always remained a slave, so that 
the country was filled with a servile race of every 
shade of colour; for the least tint of the dark blood 
of more souttiem lands, brought with it the bodge 
of slavery. Against such a system the free and en- 
lightened spirit of Carvalho raised itself with vigour; 
and by a royal edict he pronounced that every child born 
in Portugal was fiee, and that every person who could 
prove that amongst all his ancestors was one free woman 
immediately recovered his liberty. He also softened 
the severe lams then existing in regard to debtor and 
creditor, let in some light and hope upon insolvent 
debtors, and gave the means to persons who had been 
unjustly deprived of property to recover it more easSj 
than before. 

These were noble acts, and by these he well de. 
served the fame he hss acquired. Nor was hia go- 
vernnieiit of the transatlantic dominions of Portugal 
less wise. It would be impossible, indeed, to enter 
into all the minute regulations which he framed for the 
purpose of increasing the prosperity of the colonists, 
for rendering the functions of the government in Brazil 
regular and easy, and for preventing it from burdening 
or oppressing the people. SuSice it to say, that he did 
make sncii regulations, and evidently with such object* ; 
but he also exerted himself strenuously and vigorously 
to increase the commerce of Brazil and the missions, 
not only by encouraging those branches of industry that 
already e:cisted, but by introducing many new and im- 
portant olgecls of exertion ; and he himaelf hved to 
' TS and fine efforts crowned with 
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As yetj in the Portuguese dominions in South Ame- 
rica^ notwithstanding the vast advantages of the soil and 
the climate^ the regular cultivation of cotton^ sugar^ rice^ 
indigo^ coffee^ and cocoa^ had not heen introduced^ and 
ithe products of those countries had been nearly confined 
to the stones and metals dug from the bosom of the earthy 
and to such objects as wild cotton^ materials for dying, 
&c. which were produced without human exertion.* 
Carvalho, however, saw the infinite benefit of promoting 
a trade in those objects which required active industry 
to produce, and which would amply repay the labour 
employed. He accordingly gave the first impulse to the 
cultivation of the articles we have mentioned in Portu- 
guese India; but carrying his views stiU farther, and 
feeling to what height the trade would reach which he 
thus originated in a distant land, he built immense ma- 
gazines and warehouses in the commercial square at 
Lisbon for the reception of the goods imported. 

When, in 1772, ten pounds of cotton were sent over 
as the first fruits of the new plantations, much laughter 
was occasioned in the Portuguese capital by the disparity 
between the product and the storehouses appointed to 
receive it ; but Carvalho lived to see those magazines 
filled ; and in 1 806 new warehouses were obliged to 
be sought for those productions which he was the first 
to derive from Brazil. At the same time he freed naviga. 
tion from many of the fetters which had bound it down 
almost to a state of inactivity under former ministers ; 
and he established in Maranon, Femambuco, and Para 
commercial companies, which greatly favoured the pro- 
gress of that industry which he was so anxious to in- 
culcate. The latter district was famous for the pro- 
duction of wild cotton ; and, now that it was encouraged 
as an article of trade, thousands of hands were employ- 
ed in gathering and packing it. 

From the period of the earthquake to the end of his 

* I find it stated by some authors that the cultivation of cotton was in- 
troduced before the time of Pombal ; but I am inclined to look upon that 
assertion as erroneous. 
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political career^ Pombal was engaged in ree oa i ttucli ng 
and embellishing the capital city: bat the bnildiiigi 
which sprang up under his superintendanoe liaTe been 
generally looked upon as ostentatiously magidfloeot 
and expensive. A number of splendid public edifioeSy 
however^ rose from the ruins of the ancient eity^ 
the principal of which was the arsenal^ which af- 
forded vast accommodation, not aloiib for the recep- 
tion of military stores^ but for the meeting of traders 
and for the reception of their goods. Architectoral 
beauty was considered as well as convenienoe ; and he 
may be said to have terminated his labours in embeL. 
lishing the city^ by erecting a magnificent statue of die . 
king, his master^ in the principal public sq[uare of 
Lisbon. One of the four medallions on tlie pedestal of 
the statue contained the likeness of Pombal himself; but, 
though accused by many writers of preposterous vanityj 
this is the principal trait of the kind that we find 
recorded against him. 

The minister proyided, not alone for the embd- 
lishment of the city, but also for its safety^ as hit 
as possible, by instituting a body of men for the 
extinction of fire, and by insuring a copious supply 
of water. The police of the town likewise was in- 
finitely improved, and a number of those moral evils ' 
which had sprung from the great calamity of the earth- 
quake were corrected by wholesome severity in some 
cases, by the prevention of crime in others, and by de- 
porting to the shores of America a multitude of rogues 
and vagabonds which had thronged the streets of Lisbon, 
and rendered life and property insecure. To him, too, 
the country was indebted for the construction of a 
number of good roads ,* and in this respect, as in many 
others, we must not judge the exertions of the minis- 
ter by what was not done so much as by what was 
done. 

His systematic purpose of lowering the nobles was 
still pursued with unflinching severity, but he seldom, 
if ever, attacked any but the great and the powerful. 
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Against them it would seem that he exercised a degree 

of harsh and unjust rigour^ which remains as a stain 

upon his character. He was too great and too power- 

fiid to fear them^ and^ consequently^ he might well 

have spared ; hut he had found it necessary^ it would 

seem^ in the commencement of his career^ to sweep 

from his path all the opponents of his measures which 

sprang up in that powerful and domineering hody. 

For this purpose^ in the first place^ he caused it to he 

declared^ that opposition to the will of the king came 

under the imputation of high treason^ and^ constructively^ 

that opposition to the will of the king's minister 

amounted to the same offence : but he pursued the same 

measures against the nobles after he had rendered them 

no longer formidable; and had consequently deprived 

himself of any reasonable excuse for persecuting them. 

He has been reproached by French authors^ and it is 

singular that the reproach should come from persons 

of that nation^ with impeding the alliances which the 

nobles laid out amongst themselves ; but^ in these re-i 

spectS; he did no more than has been done by almost 

every sovereign of France ; and, indeed, by the monarchs 

of many other countries. 

His rancour against the Jesuits never ceased, and it 
was destined, before the close of his career, to meet 
with the most complete gratification. It would take 
too long a time to enter here into the cause of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from France, to inquire into 
the justice or injustice of the many charges brought 
against them, and, after having separated the falser 
part of the accusation, to see whether there was 
enough left to justify that act of severity, which was 
soon followed by another still more deep and fatal 
to the society. No doubt can exist that clamour and 
prejudice were as busy against them as argument and 
reason. They were represented as excessively wealthy, 
when in reality they were poor : many of the other 
charges were probably equally unfounded, and many 
were very doubtful. But clamour and prejudice are at 
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«U timet, tnd htrt been> in almott all states of socwCJp 
that the world has yet seen^ two of the most potoii 
engines in every conflict of opinions. Numbers of per* 
sons came over to the views of Carvalhoi ChoiaeiJ, unfl 
other statesmen. Catholic Spain itself repudiated the 
Jesuits, Naples also rejected them altogether from its 
bosom, and even Venice and the empire at length raiaed 
their voiees to demand the suppression of the order. 

Clement XIII., however, continued throughout his 
life to give them his firm support^ and nothing that oould 
be done to disgust him with this tenacity had the slightest. 
eflfect in shaking his resolution. It was in vain that 
France deprived him of Avignon ; it was in vain that 
Naples seized upon Benevento; it was in vain that 
every country in the rest of Europe vomited forth into 
the papal states the crowd of hungry, imitoverished, 
and exiled ecclesiastics, which they cast out from their 
own bosom, forfeiting their possessions with ravenooi 
avidity, and but the more virulent against them from 
disappointment of plunder; Clement still remained 
firmly their friend ; but his life was drawing to a doM^ 
and, in the year 1769> his death left the papal chah: 
vacant. 

The conclave that followed was even more full of in* 
trigues than a conclave usually is, and it has been sup- 
posed, I know not with what truth, that Ganganelli, who 
succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, found that the pro- 
mise of a bull for the suppression of the Jesuits was an. 
indispensable condition to the attainment of the tiara. . 
Under his reign at length appeared the famous bull by 
which the institution of Ignatius Loyola was formally 
dissolved. This act immediately restored a complete 
and good understanding between Portugal and Rome. 
Carvalho gave way to indecent expressions of joy ; Lisbon 
was illuminated, and solemn thanksgivings were offered 
up in every church of the kingdom. A nuncio, indeed, 
had been already received in the Portuguese capital, and 
an ambassador had been sent to Rome ; but still the 
authority of the nimcio was very much circumscribed 
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by the minister^ and ■ the pope gave up a part of his ' 
authority for the purpose of regaining possession of the 
rest. 

The close of Carvalho*s career was marked by the 
commencement of a new war^ and by an attack upon 
his life. The particulars of the latter event need not 
be dwelt upon at large^ but the punishment inflicted 
upon the criminal, a Genoese, of the name of Baptista 
Pele, marks the fierce and sanguinary character of the 
minister whom he assailed. The unfortunate man was 
condemned to have his hands struck off, and then to 
be torn to pieces by horses; and I believe that the sen- 
tence was fully executed. 

The war which occurred affected the Brazilian 
territories of Portugal more than her possessions in 
£urope, though at one period it seemed likely to 
communicate itself to several of the neighbouring 
powers. The Portuguese in America had for a long 
time been in the habit of encroaching daily upon 
the dominions of Spain ; the territory of the holy 
Sacrament, and several other districts were still dis- 
puted; the rio Grande had been passed in 1770, and 
Portuguese outposts had been established on the Spanish 
bank of the river. Day by day, in short, new encroach- 
ments were made, and at length severe and formal 
complaints were laid by the king of Spain, which pro- 
ducing little efiect, war b^an in America between the 
two nations. Carvalho clung to the English for sup- 
port : but in order to prevent the French from taking a 
share in the struggle, he courted that power assiduously; 
proposed that a congress should be held at Paris, for 
the decision of the existing differences, and even held 
out the prospect of a marriage between the prince of 
Beira, heir to the Portuguese throne, and itiadame 
Elizabeth of France. 

The power of the minister, however, was now 
approaching its close ; the health of the king had 
been declining for some time, and towards the end of 
1776 his infirmities greatly increased. The daughter 
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of the monwdi, uid next heir to die timnie had beedi 
married to Pcdro^ Iter anele^ tiie dedared ennoy of 
Pombal^ and the olgect of that ndnittei^a hatni 
through life^ to that he had little chance of tetdaiog 
his influence under her reign. • Sommnded hf mmA 
circumstanoes^ there can he litde doaht that CarvalhOy 
who had hy this time heen created marquia of PiDiiilMd*, 
and ruled with the moat abac^te awaj the condk 
of the king^ propoaed to hit rojal matter, to abdiortfe 
the crown in favour of hia grandton, the prince of Bete, 
which would have^ teeored to tiie minitter the |^ 
yemment of Portugal through life. Whedier this pav^ 
ject was connected with that of marrying the prinoe la 
a French princess I do not know; but the mcaauiM 
taken by the queen during tiie laat ilfaiess of her hm^ 
band frustrated all the plans of CarvaDio. He had 
long been obnosJous^ it would seem^ to that prinen^ 
though the influence whidi his wife had acquired Ofcr 
her had been one of the chief means of his rise to p o w tii ' 
She now, however^ did all that she could to shot hfeia' 
out from the presence of his dying sovereign ; to thaf 
although Pombal still ruled the country with deapatic 
power^ he had no opportmiity of inducing the king to 
perform any of those acts which might have secured hii 
minister's authority after his death. 

That event took place on the 28d of Fehmarj; 
1777; and on the accession of the young queen, 
Pombal's services as minister were necessarily coa«* 
tinned for a few days. The queen-mother^ and dea 
Pedro, however^ took care that she should givi 
Pombal no opportunity of obtaining that inflnenoe 
with her which he had exercised over her £idier; 
and in the month of March he was dismissed tnm 
office^ and retired to his estates at Pombal. No soonet 
was he removed^ than the pitiful enmity of Pedro and 
his faction broke forth; the medallion of his bust 
which ornamented the statue of Joseph^ was torn down; 
a permission^ amounting from royal lips to an ii^unction, 

• Created count Ccyras in 1759, narquif ofPomlMl, 1770. 
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-was giveu to write against his goverament; and^ finally, 
a judicial investigation of his conduct was instituted^ 
especially regarding the famous conspiracy of Tavora. 

Pombal, however, knew his strong ground, and to all 
interrogatories, he replied, that he had acted alone by 
<;ommand of the king. .Hiis, however, did not shield him 
from the malignity of his enemies ; and he was con^ 
demned for crimes not recognised by any law. We are 
told, that the trial of Aveiro 4md the Tavora family was 
parti culffldy dwelt upon in the proceedings against 
Fombal, and that they were declared innocent, while he 
was pronounced guilty. Not having the records of the 
investigation in our possession, it is difficult to arrive at 
any certain facts. One thing, however, is known, which 
is,. that the families of the criminals executed in 17<59 
received no benefit whatsoever from any favourable re- 
vision of their sentence; the decree of attainder was not 
annulled, the possessions not restored, and at the same 
time, Fombal himself was visited by no punishment in 
consequence of his imputed crimes. He was, it is 
true, ordered to remain at the distance of twenty miles 
from the court, but nothing more took place ; and the 
inference that we must deduce is, that if the court of 
Maria did investi^gate the conduct of the minister, and 
revise the sentence of the criminals, if it did pronounce 
them innocent, and him guilty, by not atoning to those 
it declared innocent, and punishing him that it declared 
guilty, it cast a suspicion upon its equity, which ren- 
ders its sentence of no value in a historical judgment 
of the events of the times. 

Fombal continued to live on his £ne estates for 
several years unmnfcwtpd by any farther proceedings 
against him. The toils and difficulties, the cares, the 
anxieties, the thought, the exertion that he had tised 
through life, the very violent and strong passions 
which agitated him, the convulsions of ambition, the 
paroxysms of hatred, and the fever of revenge, had had 
little or no effect upon his frame of iron. He lived for 
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five years after his dismissal from office, and died oif 
the 5th of May^ 1 782^ at the age of eighty-three yean. 

1'he latter part of his life was spent in deyotion^ and 
he showed every degree of reverence towards the church 
of which he was a memher. Anecdotes indeed are 
brought forward to prove that he became superstitions 
and fanatical, casting himself frequently at the feet of 
the bishop of Coimbra, and demanding absolution at 
his hands. But if we were to trust to all the tales 
of this kind that are told of every eminent person^ we 
should compose our portrait of every great man entirely 
of the faults of those who have thought fit to write 
alK)ut him. Pombal left a numerous family^ whom he 
had taken care to provide for^ with that just care which 
every minister may well be supposed to employ, for the 
purpose of advancing the fortunes of those who have 
natural claims upon him, and of whose talents and 
qualifications he has more certain knowledge than he 
can in general acquire regarding the abilities of others. 

One of his French biographers, who has shown die 
strongest disposition to view his character in the moat 
disadvantageous light, declares^ almost in the tone of a 
reproach, that he left behind him a fortune amounting 
to about 12,000/. per annum. Pombal certainly set 
out in life overwhelmed with indigence ; and if in the 
course of nearly sixty years, by the utmost exertions of 
a vast and powerful mind, by the devdtion of his 
whole time, thoughts, and labours, to the service of hit 
country ; by conferring upon that country vast and 
extraordinary benefits; by increasing her commerce; by 
raising up her agriculture ; by providing the means of 
internal communication; by protecting against corsairs 
her external trade ; by raising her capital from the 
ashes in which the hand of Heaven had laid it ; by in- 
creasing individual security, and guarding the lives 
and properties of the innocent against the vicious ; by 
laying fruitful seeds, if they had but been cultivated, for 
promoting the general education of the people ; by re- 
moving a thousand burdens and grievances from various 
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suffering classes of the population ; by elevating her co- 
lonies to a pitch of commercial prosperity which could 
hardly have been hoped for by any one — if by all these 
actSj Pombal did accumulate for himself a fortune 
somewhat less than that made by many a Portuguese 
merchant of his own and of our days ; if he did increase 
his own income in about the proportion of one to five 
hundred compared with the increase which he effected 
in the revenue of the state^ shall we wonder ? shall we 
condemn ? 

The fortune which Pombal left, compared with that 
which he might have made, is trifling, and completely 
frees him from the charge which his enemies have 
brought against him, of having in all his acts consulted 
nothing but his own self-interest. The whole revenues 
of Portugal were at his disposal : he ruled the country 
with more absolute power than ever any of its 
monarchs had ruled it; and at the end of twenty- 
seven years* uninterrupted and despotic rule, with the 
possession of vast official salaries, and the gift of two 
large estates from the king for the magnificent services 
he had rendered during the time of the earthquake 
and in the rebuilding of Lisbon, lie died possessed of 
a fortune of twelve thousand a year, not one twentieth 
of the fortune of Mazarin. 

In regard to the character of Pombal, there is one great 
charge made against him by those who take an evil 
view of his administration. They declare that he acted 
without any fixed principles of policy ; and in proof of 
this assertion they bring forward his acts in regard to 
the various ecclesiastical institutions of Portugal, and in 
regard to the relations of that kingdom with France and 
England. The first branch of the charge is, substan- 
tially, that he drove forth, persecuted, and maltreated 
the Jesuits, and yet showed feelings of devotion upon 
Various occasions; that he at one time circumscribed 
the power of the inquisition, and at another gave it 
greater dignity and authority, placing his own brother 
$,t the head thereof, and ascribing to it the title of 
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m^jeitf ; that lie impriioiied the bkhop of Coimln^ 
for prohibitmg eertain foreign books witfumt iSbm paw 
misnoii of the govenunent, and yet, at an after paiorf 
threw himadf at his feet and demanded alMnimCioB at 
his hands^ together with Tarions odicr accasationi of Ae 
same kind. 

In regard to the JesnitSy we need scarcdj point 
out that Pomhal might he a very religuras man in- 
deed, and yet no friend to a fraternity^ the first prin- 
ciple of which was to establish an empire witldn efoy 
oUier empire, and to bring erery odier anthoiitjin 
subjection to its own. No one can doubt that lie loahed 
upon and treated the Jesidts aa a politiod and liot aa a 
religious body, though their own assumption and Ae 
protection of the church of Rome might prodilo» ihe 
occasional ming^ng of rriigiooa sulj^feeta with the gounl 
course of his arguments against i^em. The aama 
the case with regard to the bishop of Coimbra. 
prelate assumed tohimsdf an authority in secular 
whidi Pombal contended could alone be attributed tote 
crown ; and he pumshed him for the first attempt to vamp 
such power, having periiaps good reason to know llie 
encroaching spirit in which it was made. The puniiii-' 
ment might be harsh and severe, as was his ebaraelar* 
fiutj certainly, that man is more deserving of admiralioiif 
than disapprobation who can separate the religioua cha- 
racter of the priest from the frailties of the man^ and 
show the deepest reverence to religion and its miniateia, 
even in the person of one whom he has been oUiged to 
punish or <^pose in anotitier character. 

In regard to his proceedings respecting the inqul-i 
sition, it is not by any means proved that any change 
or vacillation of conduct whatsoever took place in 
his behaviour towards that institution. He curtailed 
its authority in the beginning of his career, and 
he left its authority curtailed. To that authorit/ 
which he sufi^d to remain in its hands, he certainly 
did ascribe greatar dignity — perhaps, as compensa«« 
tion for that whidi he took away — by attributing* 
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to it the tide of majesty^ But its sentences still 
remained subject to the revision of the king; and^ 
though Malagrida certainly did suffer by a decree of 
that tribunal^ yet^ I have found it asserted^ that he was 
the only person who absolutely perished in an auto 
da fe during the ministry of Pombal. A number of 
persons^ indeed, were executed in effigy ; but, if we ex- 
amine any of the records of Portugal at that day, we 
shall find, that almost all the condemnations of the in- 
quisition under the administration of Pombal were not 
for the wild and visionary crimes which that tribunal 
was permitted to take cognisance of under other minis- 
ters, but for real and substantial delinquencies, attributed 
to the judgment of an ecclesiastical court; and also, 
that in those instances where errors of opinion were 
involved which would in former days have produced, 
without the slightest doubt, a condemnation to the 
flames, the sentence was comparatively mild.* That 



* I subjoin a list of the prisoners who appeared to be in the inquisition 
at the time of what may be considered the great gaol deHvery of October, 
1765, as I find it given, together with the sentences upon them, in an 
English life of Pombal published in 1814, which contains a very great deal 
of curious information regarding the life of that minister ; though, as will 
be seen in the text, I have been obliged to differ with the author, not only 
with regard to opinions, butt^ith regard to facts, especially respecting the 
continuance of Fombal in office after the death of Jos^h ; and his having 
been permitted to spend the rest of his days in peace, after having been 
dismissed from the mmistry. 

** Men who did not abjure their offences. 

*' Francisco Gonsalves Lopes, secular priest and confessor; for crediting 
and spreading feigned divine gifts in a certain person under his religious 
direction and confession. — Suspended for ever as a confessor and exorcist, 
and banished for five years to Castro Marino. 

" Joaquim Teixeira, postilion ; for assuming the authority of the holy 
office in order to rob a person.— Whipping, and five. years' slavery in the 
galleys. 

** Emanuel Antonio Aranha, aUat Francisco Morreira Bandeira, a 
sharper or impostor ; for pretending to be of the brotherhood of the holy 
office, and acting as such in behalf of that tribunal, without licence for so 
doing. —Whipping, and five years* banishment to Calsita, with a saving of 
right to the injured party to sue for losses and damages. 

*' Antonio Jose]^ CMario de Acevedo Coutenho, peruke maker; for 
swearing falsely against a cert^n person. —Whipping, five years* slavery 
in the galleys, and branding as a false evidence. 

** Francisco Lewis Tavares, friar of a certain order, and Francisco de 
Santa Theresa, friar of a certain order ; for giving falice evidence at the 
tribunal of the holy office. —Deprived for ever of certain privileges, with 
suspension of the functions of their orders fior ten years, and actual slavery 
in the galleys for that space of time, and afterwards imprisonment during 
pleasure, in the cells of^the holy office. 

** Antonio Leitao, lay brother of a certain order ; for the same offbnce.— 
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♦♦ XVonian. 

** (-atharino Mar^uei, In afflgy, having died In confinement, accused of 
Juilaism. 

** Josttpha Theresa Freircs for bigamy.— Banishment Aw three years to 
iluarila. 

*• l^mlia Franclioai for the lame oflbnca. —Banishment for three year* 
to IHirtu. 
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tliere ever was a minister who could have swept away 
that iniquitous tribunal^ the inquisition, altogether^ it was 
himself. But we may exact too much even from men of 
great and powerful minds; and when any one begins 
to reform evils, we are but too much inclined to expect 
that he should reform alL 

In regard to the conduct of Pombal towards England 
and France, no one, who considers the state of Portugal^ 
between her somewhat covetous and greedy friend. Great 
Britain, and a power which professed to seek her alliance, 
but was scarcely less grasping, in France, can doubt that 
it was his duty to his sovereign and to his country to ba- 
lance, as far as possible, the influence of one by the in- 
fluence of the other. He did not in any degree break 
with England ; he kept up with a nation, which had 
always been the friend of Portugal, and had on many 
occasions rendered her vast services, a close and intimate 
alliance, though from time to time he found it necessary 
to show that other countries were willing to give their 
support to a kingdom which might not be able, per* 
haps^ to defend itself, but which could hold out great 
advantages to those friends who aided it in a moment 
of difficulty. 

His proceedings in regard to the wine company of 



" Angelica' Carralho, for crimes of superstition, and pretending that 
she had held conversation with the soul of a certain deceased person. 
— Banishment for three years to Viseu. 

" Josepha de Jesus, for crimes of superstition. — Banishment for three 
years to Liria. 

" M argaretta Josepha, for disrespect shown to the image of a saint. 
— Banishment for three years to Basto Marini. 

** Amadore Marianna Ignacia de St Miguel, nun of a certain order ; for 
feigning visions and revelations for spreading and writing erroneous doc- 
trines. — Deprivation of privileges, imprisonment during pleasure in the 
cells of the holv oflSce, and afterwards for life in the convent of Calvario. 

" Aguiroar l^unes, for crimes of Judaism. — Imprisonment, and the 
habit of ignominy for life. 

** Besides those above mentioned, the two following died in the prison of 
the inquisition, but were pronounced innocent. —Men who died in prison,- 
but were judged innocent, and brought out in effigy. 

" John da Cunha, ft-iar of the order of barefooted Carmelites: accused 
of having conceived ill opinions of the proceedings of the holy office. 

** John Perreira da Cunha, knight of the order of Christ ; accused of 
baving been guilty of idolatroui crimes.*' 
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Oporto were, indeed^ fikdj to be ii^iirioiiB to Biiticb 
trade ; bat rather than permanentlj aUmate ao powctftd 
a supporter^ he in a great degree modified ^ ngv* 
lations complained of. Bat he did not yield more thaa 
necessary to obviate the chance of a nature widi bia great 
ally^ and^ on the other hand, woaM not nifi^ himariUT to 
be tempted by France any Airther than waa reqmicd to 
obtain a coonterbakndng infloenoe to tibat of KnglaaA 
France^ indeed^ pat fwth daima to be treated in all 
mercantile pmnta on the same fboting aa England, aad 
declared tliat Pombal had hdid oat hopea that godi 
would be the case. Bat there can be little doabt that 
this was a diplomatic assamptimi on the part of France ; 
and Pombal at once and pertinadoualy denied that lie 
had given the slightest reaion to bdieve that ladi a eon* 
cession would be made. 

As a ruler^ another eerioos aecaaation ia broa^t 
against him^ in which every one moat conear: thia ihugp 
was of displaying severity of the darkest, stemeat, and 
most barbarous character in hii proceedings againat t]ie 
high nobility ; and it mast be acknowledged, that the 
virulence and vehemence with which he paraaed the 
objects of his indignation gave an air of truth to the 
insinuations of his adversaries, that personal enmitiea 
mingled with such acts, if they were not indeed the 
source from which they sprang. This must be coa^ 
ceded by every one ; but at the same time it is to be 
remarked^ that the scourge in the hands of Pombal 
had been sadly required by the high nobles of his country. 
Nevertheless^ when we find that on opening the gates of 
the prisons in Portugal 800 prisoners were found 
wasting away their existence in a living death, most of 
them of high station and delicate nurture, but who had 
been subject to every privation besides that of liberty, 
we cannot but feel that there was dark and terrible in- 
justice committed. All these men loudly proclaimed 
their own innocence, and rumour and hatred, of course, 
swelled the account of the victims of Carvalho's tyranny, 
till we find it stated that 4000 persons perished in 
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prison during his administration, besides those "which 
were liberated after his fall. Of those who were liber- 
ated^ many had been in prison for years^ and against 
many no sentence of any competent court was awarded. 
That any number of men should be in prison six months 
without having been fried and condemned^ is a disgrace 
to any minister who tolerates the act^ and a dark foul 
spot in the history of any civilised coimtry. 

Pombal set out in life an ambitious man. He strove 
for power ; he strove for distinction ; he himself entered 
into the high class of nobility which he had depressed ; 
he married his children into the first families of the 
realm ; he bestowed high offices on his sons ; he placed 
one of his brothers at the head of the department of the 
marine^ and he raised another to the rank of cardinal. 
AU this he did^ and in so doing was perhaps moved by 
ambition ; but it would be very happy for all the coun- 
tries of the world if their ministers could contrive to 
ally to their personal ambition so many qualities bene- 
ficial to the state. Nor have we a right to suppose that 
his proceeding against the grandees proceeded solely 
from envy, because he ultimately was placed by the 
marquisate of Pombal in their class, and sought therein 
alliances for his children. 

In person he was, as we have said, strikingly hand- 
some, gigantic in stature, noble and graceful in demean- 
our, polite and ceremonious in his manners, and mild 
and agreeable in his conversation. He had seen much 
and read much ; so that his society, whenever he pleased 
to render it so, was both interesting and instructive. 
He was active and indefatigable in business ; keen, pene- 
trating, and shrewd in his negotiations ; but he knew, 
even as well as Mazarin, how to make use of procrastin- 
ation and evasion when any unreasonable proposal was 
pressed upon him, in order to delay a decision which 
would naturally be offensive, till circumstances had 
changed, and enabled him to do so with less risk. 
Those countries which were not successful in their ne- 
gotiations with him, have accused him of every sort of 
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insincerity and ftitfalesmen. The bi^ nobilitj and 
the Jefuits kid every crime to hia chaige> bat the 
merchants of his native country justly revere hi» 
name^ even to the present day ) and Portugal^ in de. 
spite of struggles and contentions, is reaping still vast 
benefits from the government of one whom even hia 
enemies allowed to be unrivalled aa an administrator.* 

* I find It aaierted that Pombil would not jpcraUt tiie fiMPrign pott to 
arriye more than oooe a week in TottutiA, and that be Ibrtia4e any poblie 
journal to be published in the Foitugueee cairitaL Theie ■■■iilfuiii n- 
quire proof of a lilnd which it would be my dilBettlt to procure eepedallv 
as thejr are totally oppoead to the whole coune of hit eooduet: ae not mkf 
having tolerated, but encoumged, the publication and tmnrtenon of rnvmy 
foreign woric, without any oonsldentton wbatMerer of the ooone «f 
politics which it advocated. Most of the acts of Pombal, however, remaiii 
enveloped in a certain degree of obseority, whidi he seene rather to haw 
conrted than otherwise ; probably fading certain that a time would cone 
when it would be necessary for bun to entrench himself behind the rami 
authority, and to cast upon the king the responsiUlity of his meaeunes. It 
b scarcely possible to concdve more contradictory statements In rwud to 
facts, than have been put forth re j ecti n g the whole conduct ofFCun^ 
bal, and even respecting the events that followed his fUL Some wiften 
positively and distinctly assert that the fkmily of Tavora were ree tus e d to 
all their honours and estates, while others as confidently dedare that m 
such restitution was ever made. This It only one out of a thouMmd 
tradlctory statements. 
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JOSEPH MONINO*, COUNT OF FLORIDA 

BLANCA, 

BORN 1730, DIED 1808, 

Joseph Monino, Count of Florida Blanca, was born at 
the small village of Helin, in Murcia, of respectable 
parents in the middle class of life. His father was a 
notary, and it would seem, a man of sound and clear 
judgment, and irreproachable conduct. Though by no 
means rich, he bestowed upon his son a careful and ex- 
tended education ; and after having maintained him for 
some time at the college of the capital of his native 
province, he sent him to Salamanca, where he applied 
himself diligently to the study of the law. His pro- 
gress at the university was, we are told, distinguished, 
his application indefatigable, and his talents remarked, 
even at that period. 

On his return to Murcia, no opening presented itself, 
and for several years he followed the profession of his 
father as a mere notary. He attracted the attention, 
however, it would seem, of some persons who enabled 
him to commence his career as an advocate, and soon 
distinguished himself in pleading. Amongst others who 
took especial notice of him, and became convinced that 
he possessed qualities of a very high order, was a ca- 
tholic priest of the name of Patrick Curtis, who was then 
domestic chaplain in the family of Ossuna. Curtis, it 
would seem, introduced the young advocate to that 
powerful race, who found the expectations which the 
chaplain had raised in his favour more than verified. 

* French writers mention him under the name of Francis Antlumy 
Mofiino ; but I have followed the account of Coxe, as the only Spanish his- 
tory I have of that period does not meution his Chrutuui name. 
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He continued for tome time to practise at the bar^ 
gaining daily some increase of reputation^ till at length 
he was appointed^ by the interest, we are told^ of the 
Ossuna family, to the lucrative post of one of the iiscals 
of the council of Castile. There is reason to believe 
that he also obtained several offices of minor impor- 
tance ; and he himself alludes to some political trans- 
actions in which he took part about the same time ; but 
this was the first office in which he attracted the attention 
of the government. 

His next'step, and the particulars connected with it, 
are amongst the most obscure parts of his history. By 
some, he is said to have obtained the notice of the fierce 
and fiery Aranda ; by others, that he gained the esteem 
and respect of SquiUaci ; while others again say, that he 
was protected from the first by Grimaldi. However that 
may be, it is certain that he was suddenly appointed 
ambassador to Rome, under the pontificate of Cle- 
ment XIV. Circumstanced as Spain was at that time^ 
this embassy was one of the most important diplomatic 
stations that could have been conferred, and in that 
delicate employment, the new minister distinguished him- 
self greatly, conducting his negotiations with the wily 
court of Rome, with equal skill and gentleness, main- 
taining a great degree of harmony between the pontiff and 
the king of Spain, notwithstanding the strong and severe 
measures which Aranda had taken for the suppression 
of the usurped privileges of the inquisition, and for 
limiting in every respect the power of the papal nuncio 
in Spain. 

These were delicate and difficult transactions to dis- 
cuss with the pontiff, who saw himself shorn of a 
great part of his power and influence in that country, 
which may be considered as one of the strong-holds of 
Catholicism. But, nevertheless, Mofiino, aided indeed by 
the prudent and complying temper of Clement, smoothed 
all (Ufficulties, and allayed all irritation. At length, how- 
ever, Clement was removed by death ; and in the year 
1775, the conclave assembled, which elected Pius VL 
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Every effort was made by the friends of the Jesuits to 
raise to the papal throne one of the cardinals favour- 
able to that body ; but Spain was at this time decidedly 
opposed to the order of Jesus. Portugal under Pombal 
hesitated at no measures against them^ and Monino, 
with calm and quiet skill, and considerable decision of 
character, conducted his negotiations with the sacred 
college in such a manner as to contribute essentially 
to the elevation of Pius to the chair of St. Peter. ^% .'<-*^ 

He was still exercising his functions as ambassador 
to the holy see, and expecting, we have every reason 
to believe, no preferment of any kind, when he sud- 
denly received a summons to return to Madrid and to 
assume the higher and more important post of minister. 
This event was brought about by the retirement of 
Grimaldi, whose timid and gentle mind was unable to 
struggle with all the difficulties which must ever sur-^ 
round a Spanish minister. He had been constantly op- 
posed in the coimcil by Aranda ; but during the period 
of that minister's continuance in office he had remained, 
in hopes of ultimately terminating the struggle by sup- 
planting his great and more decided rival, whose harsh 
rudeness, even towards the king himself*, and frequently 
expressed determination to resign, Grimaldi well knew 
must ultimately lead to his dismissal. 

Charles at length accepted the resignation of Aranda, 
but appointed him, at his own request, to the post 
of ambassador at the court of Versailles. Grimaldi, 
however, soon found that the influence of his rival's 
powerful mind and numerous partisans was not ei^tin- 

* Coxe gives a curious anecdote of Aranda's bold impudence, derived 
firom tlie information of a panon who received it from Aranda himself. 
It is to the following eflffect : — *' In the altercations of the cabinet, which 
marked the latter period of his career, an anecdote has been preserved, 
which displays the independent and intemperate spirit of the minister, 
and still more the eood nature and forbearance of the monarch. As he 
was urging some of bis reforms with his characteristic perseverance, the 
king, after in vain attempting to check him, exclaimed, * Count d* Aranda, 
you are more obstinate than an Am^onese mule !* * Please your majesty* 
rejoined the count, * 1 know one more obstinate.* To the question, 'Who ?* 
he added, * His sacred mi^jesty don Carlos the third king of Spain and the 
Indies.' The king smiled At the sally, dismissed him with his usual com. 
placencv, and was accustomed to relate the anecdote with apparent satis- 
faction.'* 
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giddied liy nu RCmmmt dohi cw ounMt mm ftofll* 
the kungdom. Variooi a iMitwn a l amoy i ncBi erne 1». 
incmte the weight of diOK dnt he IumI temedy bom^ 
and after tefenl eflforta he aho ohtaif <1 riTmiiiiwi to 
resgn, and the honcMiraUe difrinrtiim of being pee. 
mitted to name his nceeHor. Thk dutinctioD, lioirp 
ever^ caiued him a tempotaiy imhaii— mint; fm, on 
casting hia eyes nmnd* he saw no one in Madrid in 
whom he ooidd conadentiondj icpoae the power wlddl 
was intrusted to him. 

At lengthy howerer^his duefaeeretarj^namedDdLCnfr* 
po^ called to hia leooUeetion don Jooeph Molfino^wliohad 
been lately created^ for his aenrioea at RomOy eoont of Ho- 
rida Blanca. The talents of the person so lecommonded 
were beyond all donbt ; lua nprig^tnesa and good » 
tentions were also well known. His mild and pkailm 
manners^ with a certain natiTe dignity which 
all his actions, were well calculated to pktae the 
narch. His being a Spaniard by birdi, and 
from the middle dasaes of the people^ waa likely to !•» 
commend him to hia fdlow-oonntrymen, and Griaaldi 
hesitated not a moment in naming him to the king> Xhi 
nomination was at once accepted. Florida Blanca'a pro- 
ceedings against the Jesuits, and the reconciliation which 
he had effected between the courts of Rome and Madrid^ 
after the disputes regarding Parma^ strongly recommend- 
ed him to the king; and perhaps it might also be a great 
advantage in Charles's eyes that he entered upcm the 
ministry free from all diose party feelings and eook 
nexions which had so lamentably distracted the Spanish 
cabinet during the administrations of Grimaldi^ Squillaci, 
and Aranda. As we have said, Florida Blanca waa not a 
little surprised by the news of his elevation ; but setting 
out from Rome as soon as possible^ he proceeded rapidly 

* The French account which represents Florida Blanca as sucoeeding 
Squillaci is quite erroneous. The tumult in Madrid, which luroduced the 
di«missAl of that minister, his dismissal from office itselfl and the appoint* 
ment of don Michael Musquiz to the administration of the finance, took 
place nearly a year before the recall of Florida Blanca Arom Rome, the 
ditinissal of Squillaci having occurred in March, 1776, and the resignation 
of Grimaldi taking place in 1777. 
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to Madrid^ where Grimaldi still continued exercising the 
functions of his office till the arrival of his successor. 
He took much pains to initiate Florida Blanca into the 
official routine of his new station^ and joyfully resigned 
into his hands^ on the 19th of February, 1777^ that 
power, the weight of which had oppressed him. 

Florida Blanca assumed the reins of government at 
a time, indeed, of great difficulty, but at a time also 
when a number of the most beneficial changes were 
upon the very eve of taking place, which had the 
effect of giving a splendour to the very opening of his 
ministry, and to facilitate all his operations from the 
commencement. The encroachments of Portugal upon 
the South American territories of Spain had already 
called forth the indignation of the Spanish government, 
and a considerable Spanish fleet and army had been 
sent out to repel aggression and to make reprisals. At 
the same time, immense preparations were carried on in 
Spain for the purpose of invading Portugal itself; so 
that war, of the most pertinacious kind, appeared in- 
evitable, not alone in remote colonies, but in the very 
heart of the peninsula. 

Pombal, pursuing his schemes with a determination 
and vehemence which characterised him, offered a for- 
midable opponent, endowed with experience, skill, and 
habits of business, to a young minister just entering 
upon office. But scarcdy had the appointment bf 
Florida Blanca taken place, when the death of Joseph, 
king of Portugal, took away firom the great Portuguese 
minister every support that he possessed at the court, 
and his fall was immediately succeeded by negotiations 
between Madrid and Lisbon for the renewal of peace, 
and a final settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the two countries. • These n^otiations were 
commenced by a proposal, on the part of don Ignatius 
de Souza, the Portuguese ambassador, which was im- 
mediately seized by Florida Blanca, who made but one 
condition ere he proceeded to treat, which was that 
the whole transaction might take place without the in- 
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terventioti of mediatorE. This was readily assented to 
bj the Porni^ese minister, who probably had as bad 
u opinion of the friendly offices of other countries as 
Florida Blanca liimeelf. 

The proceedings then went on rapidly, and met- 
■engers were at once sent out to suspend all hostile 
operation* in South America; but they arrived too late 
to effect that object, Spain having already gained con- 
siderable udrantsges, which, of course, tended to make 
the terma agreed upon more favourable to her. Such 
WM the first negotiation which was undertaken by Flo. 
rida Blancu ts minister ; and he showed therein all 
the same calm, prudent, and just discrimination which 
dietiuguisbed his ministry in various other respects. 
The conferences were carried on in Spain, and a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace was very shortly arranged, 
coDtaining many important definitions and concessions 
in regard to the boundaries of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese territories in South America. Spain, indeed, 
made some sacrifices ; but she yet retained great ad- 
Tantagei ; amongst which one of the most important wu 
the accurate ascertainment of boundaries, in regard to 
which constant eontentiona had previously taken place. 

The means were now prepared for bringing about ■ 
restoration of that amity and close connexion between 
Spain and Portugal which had almost entirely ceaaed 
during the vehement administration of Pombal in the 
latter country. These means Florida Blanca did not 
cease to cnllivate, and he received every facility from 
the ascendency which the queen-mother of Portugal, the 
sister of the reigning king of Spain, possessed in the 
counsels of her daughter. She was induced to visit the 
Spanish court very shortly after the appointment of 
Florida Blanca ; and by his skill a treaty was drawn 
up and signed at the Pardo, on the 24th of March, 
1778, by which a sort of family compact -was entered 
into between Spain and Portugal, 

The respective territories of the two countries in 
Europe and Ametica were mutually guaranteed, and 
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the preliminary treaty of 1777 was confirmed in re- 
gard to the limits. Neither of the two contracting 
powers was to engage in any war or alliance to the 
prejudice of the other. Neutrality was to be observed 
by the one if the other entered into war with a foreign 
state^ except in case of an invasion of the territories 
of one of the confederates ; under which circumstances 
provision was made for mutual defence^ with a clause 
to save the inviolability of existing treaties with other 
powers. A commercial treaty was at the same time 
entered into, or rather, I should say, a part of this 
treaty was devoted to the arrangement of the com- 
merce of the two nations. Each country therein as- 
sured to the other an equality of privileges with the 
most favoured nations ; and it was further determined 
that the favourable regulations affecting the subjects of 
Spain and Portugal^ made in the reign of Sebastian, 
should be revived and immediately put in force. Two 
islands were ceded by Portugal on the coast of Africa, 
in order that Spain might carry on the nefarious trade 
in slaves with greater facility ; and a number of other 
points, regarding the internal communications of the 
two countries, and their mutual co-operation and assist- 
ance in cases of necessity, filled up the rest of the 
treaty. 

This important negotiation and its success gained 
for Florida Blanca, as it well deserved, the highest 
credit with his own court ; and Charles, as a token of 
his esteem for his new minister, offered him the grand 
cross of the order of Charles III., which he with mo- 
dest pertinacity declined. 

His ministry, however, was by no means destined to 
retain the same pacific character with which it set out ; 
and it very soon appeared that a rupture between Great 
Britain and Spain was inevitable, if the latter country 
adhered to the policy which had hitherto been pursued 
by the Bourbon kings of Spain, with very few inter- 
ruptions. The minister was, in the first instance, de- 
cidedly opposed to a breach with England, or to aid 
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ntnce in her eftbrts !□ support the Am 
geaU in tbtir ^tru^les for independence. Never lotiog 
light of die poaition of the South American colonies of 
Spain, tie declared that he looked upon the independence 
of America as a state which would be no lass detrimental 
to Spain than to Great Britain herself. The French, 
however, exerted their utmosl influence to obtain the 
assistance «f Spain, and drew Charles III. into a nego- 
liatioD a* arbiter between France and England, in which 
the Bourbon prince's natural partiality for the former 
country led liiin on, step by step, to support her in her 



Before he finally broke off the negotiation as a me- 
diator, Charles had undoubtedly determined upon the 
line of conduct which he afterwards followed. He had 
increased his naval and military establislmient ; he 
had, as far ns possible, prepared every thing in order 
to give support to France ; and at length, even before 
the refunal of the lenna which he proposed to £ngland 
was known at Madrid, his minister at the court of 
London had received orders to quit it abruptly, without 
the ordinary form of taking leave. In this case, the 
conduct of Charles and of his minister was certainly 
disingenuous ; for Florida Blanca himself acknowledges 
that durii^ the course of the whole negotialions, which 
extended over a year, Spain, while pretending to act 
merely as a mediator, and giving England every obbut- 
ance that she had no collusion whatever with France, 
was carrying on, both in America and Europe, prepara- 
tions, under his own directions, which enabled her to 
take a vigorous part in behalf of the court of Versailles. 

In the mean time, the results which Florida Blanca 
had expected from the treaty between Portugal and Spain 
had taken place. Previous to that treaty, the most 
immense and eslraordinary system of smuggling had 
been carried on in the Rio de la Plata, both by the 
Portuguese, and under dieir name, by which the trade 
of the adjacent provinces of Spanish America had been 
ahnost aDnihilated. No sooner, however, was that 
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treaty'concluded^ than this contraband trade was put an 
end to by the acquisition^ on the part of Spain^ of those 
districts in which it had been principally conducted. In 
a very short time, the commerce of Buenos Ayres was more 
than doubled, and Spain herself immediately felt, in the 
increase of her revenues, the advantages thus obtained. 
The sinews of war were ^us afforded to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, and the activity and energy of Florida Blanca 
soon prepared means such as Spain had seldom witnessed 
for carrying on hostilities with effect. 

It would seem, indeed, that the Spanish minister, with 
not very generous feelings, looked to the embarrassed 
state of England, with the ordinary expectation of ob- 
taining some advantages as the purchase even of neu- 
trality. A hint was given to the British ministry, that 
if Great Britain would give up Gibraltar, Spain might 
be induced to take no part against her. England, how- 
ever,' was too wise and too confident to consent, and no 
notice was taken of the suggestion. 

In the mean time, with foresight, labour, and ener- 
getic activity, Florida Blanca carried his negotiations 
into almost every quarter of the world. Witii various 
Indian princes a communication had already been 
established under the administration of Grimaldi, for the 
purpose of diminishing the British power in the East ; 
and Florida Blanca now continued eagerly to treat with 
Hyder Ally ; the effect of which negotiations made them- 
selves felt ere long. From the extreme south he turned to 
the extreme north, and threw out various suggestions 
calculated to destroy the good imderstanding which had 
previously existed between the courts of London and 
St Petersburgh. He succeeded so far with the empress 
that he obtained, in the end, that famous result known 
by the name of the armed neutrality, and in the mean 
time engaged her to suspend her operations against the 
empire, and to mediate a peace, which enabled France 
to employ her undivided forces against Great Britain. 

With Prussia and with Vienna also he treated, and al- 
though the ostensible hostility towards Great Britain was 
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on tbepart of Fruire, fur ^^aCer eTili were fendered la 
this teuatry, snil far moie lUngeioiii steps taken against 
Iter by Fbricla Blaiicu. than by all the ministers of the 
court of Vcnaillee. H'hile thus employed in making 
great effons for the ciuse of the allies in general, he 
did not nei^lect to pursue eagerly every nieaoE that 
could reader war with England beneficial to Spain. 
Id time of peace, as well as during preceding hostilitiM, 
England had continued lo hold Gibraltar with a EtrDng 
and tenacious hand, and there can be little doubt that 
the hope of recovering that Imporiant fortress bad, 
on variotiB occasions, been one of the cliief inducements 
with Spain to take pirt with our enemies sgaiust us. 

Hoping to signilise his administration by an event so 
gratifying to every Spaniard, as the capture of Gibraltar, 
Florida Blanca, while employing all his energies lo in- 
crease the friends and diminish the enemies of France, 
neglected notliing which could ennire the i^uccess of his 
efforts against chat city ; and it must be admitted, that 
no one who had prect^leii him ever displayed so much 
forethought, care, and activity, in attempting that 
object. Sjiaiii ^till possessed several posts on the coast 
of Barljary, and any assault made upon these by native 
powers WDidd, of course, have interrupted or impeded 
the Spanish effbrta against Gibraltar. An attack of that 
kind had very lately been made by the king of Morocco 
upon the fortress of Melilla ; and it was evident that 
England might emleavour, in case of a breach between 
Spain and Great Britain, to rouse the Barbary statei 
against the Spaniards. 

In order to prevent any success from attending inch 
efforts on the part of ihe English, Florida Blanca, before 
war was declartd, carried nn a long and skilful negotia- 
tion with the emperor of Morocco, who s^eiit an ambaKsa- 
dor to Madrid, in onter to commuuicate with the Spaniafc 
minister. The exertions of Florida Blanca were crowned 
with the moat complete success, and the emperor of 
Morocco was not only induced to enter into a treaty, by 
which be bound himself to remain at peace and amity 
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with Spain^ to open his ports to Spanish vessels^ and to 
show every favour to that country, hut also deposited a 
part of his treasure in the hands of the Spanish go- 
vernment, as a security for the fulfihnent of his engage, 
ments. 

The conclusion of all these arrangements left Spain 
in the most favourable situation for undertaking a 
war in which she had ever been placed. Her adversary 
was already engaged with numerous and powerful ene- 
mies, with scarcely one friend amongst the states of Eu- 
rope, at war with her own colonies in America, and 
having to defend, in India, an immense and difficult 
tract of country against the efforts of internal and ex. 
ternal assailants. Spain, on the contrary, was at peace 
with every other power in Europe. Her territories 
in America were secured from attack on the side of 
Brazil by the treaty with Portugal. Her operations 
against Gibraltar were facilitated by her treaties with 
the Barbary princes; and while the other maritime 
states of Europe were bound to maintain a neutrality in 
the struggle that was about to take place between £ng. 
land and her enemies, the forces of France and Spain 
were united, and the revolt of America afforded a strong 
and important diversion to weaken the efforts of Great 
Britain in Europe. 

Under these circumstances, with forty sail of the 
line ready to put to sea, with an army in a high state 
of preparation, and with considerable treasures brought 
from the New World with much greater facility since 
the'connexion with Portugal, Spain entered upon the war, 
and the French and Spanish fleets uniting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, sailed towards the British Channel, 
with a force of sixty-eight ships of the line, exclusive of 
frigates. The intention of the allies was to make a 
descent upon the English coast, and fifty thousand men 
had been collected on the shores of France for that 
purpose. But disputes and misunderstandings took 
place between the French and Spanish commanders; 
numerous mistakes were committed by both; and this 
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In the mekn time, (he proceedia)^ of the Spanieb 
cooit tgunit Gibraltar nero carried an with great 
mctirity. Th*t fortress nag blockaded by land md 
•ea; and the ileci-itful conduct of Spain in regard 
to the mediation bad thrown England bo far off it£ 
guard, that tfae im^iorlant post which we posaesscd in 
the penimula had been left by no means in & con- 
dition fitted tu wittiKland a long niege. The most 
rapid exertionB, however, were made by England to 
remedy thii error. Imitieniic exertions took place 
in her dock-yardii. Rodney was ordered to com- 
mand the fleet in preparation ; and finding that forty 
French tail of the Une had been appointed lo watch for 
him at Brest, while admiral Langara, with a conuder- 
able force muntained the blockade upon Gibraltar, heob. 
tained the coninmnd of nearly the whole channel fleet, 
and Bet sail with twenty ships of the Une, passitig Brest 
before the French and Spanish armamentbedputtOBea. 
The blockading squadron had not remained off Gib- 
ralur without any effort of Florida Bknca to in- 
crease its strerigth. A large re-enforcement was ordered 
to join it under the command of don Louis of Cordova; 
but stormt intervened, the squadrons were prevented 
from uniting ; Rodney encountered Langara off Cape 
St. Vincent, and cutting him off from hia own coaat, 
not wi til standi tig a tremendous gale upon a lee shore, 
completely defeated him, only four vessels escaping ont 
of tlie whole Spanish fleet. It is but justice, however, 
to say that the British force was far superior to that of 
Spun, and that Langara, and every officer under hia 
command, fouglic with a determination and vigour which 
did the highest honour to their cotintry.* 

• Thefitlmof htiavliD WTttnllicHiiasn vu.dC Uirttimr, ■mlddilp- 
nun on hoard (he Invinctblr, rommanclcd by capUiln ComlRh, nhidi ml 

■lilpwdKamprCffr^'k, madpBnkinnr«>lf»[l whSchnJU hd^'cr cBkccd amldlt 
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* Gibraltar and Minorca were immediately relieved^ and 
consternation and grief spread through the Spanish court. 
But Charles III. was of too generous a nature to attri- 
bute to Florida Blanca a disaster to prevent which that 
minister had taken every means that skiU and foresight 
could devise. His disappointment and humiliation^ 
however^ induced him to determine upon refraining 
from any farther attempts of a great and comprehensive 
nature^ and he gave positive commands that his fleets 
should remain in the Spanish seas. Admiral Solano 
was sent out to guard the Spanish colonies in America ; 
but Gaston and Cordova were kept upon the coasts of 
Spain^ till an opportunity suddenly presented itself for 
striking a retaliating stroke at the British marine. 

Too confident from the success which had attended 
Rodney's efforts^ and imagining that the seas had been 
cleared of the enemies of Great Britain^ the English mi- 
nistry suffered the East and Westlndia fleets to sail under 
the escort of nothing but a man-of-war and two frigates. 
The two fleets were to remain in company till they 
reached the Azores^ and were then to separate for their 
several destinations. Florida Blanca received intimation 
of this rash proceeding ; but he met with obstacles in 
taking advantage of the temerity of his adversary, from 
the state of sullen timidity into which the late disaster 
had thrown his own sovereign. Charles pertinaciously 
adhered to his determination of not suffering the 
Spanish fleet to leave the coast, and it was with the very 
greatest diflSlculty that Florida Blanca persuaded the 
monarch to allow him to capture for Spain a convoy that 
was absolutely without defence. His unwilling consent 
was at length wrung from him, and Cordova and Gaston 
were despatched to intercept the British East and West 
India fleets at the Azores. 

This operation was the most successful that Spain 
had undertaken for many years. The English fleets 
were encountered by the Spanish force before they 
separated; the British line of battle ship and the 
two frigates effected their escape ; but of the convoy. 
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ceritf of the Briiiih cabinet, and added with e. 

tbtt GibnlUr must be the in dispensable baus of the 

n^otUtion." 

N^otUtious were now more formaU; commenced ; 
mnd the Biitinh csbiiivt detemiined upon giving up 
Gibraltar, upon the condition of receiving certain equi' 
valenu, in order to make that important^ sacrifice pa- 
latable to the nation. Whether these equivalents, 
taken in conjunction with the advantage to be derived 
from the MceaBion of Spain from the enemies of Great 
Britain, and the various benelita likely to arise from 
a treaty of aitiily between the two countries, were or 
were not more than sufficient to compensate fiir what 
England was in ^ive up, it ia not necessary here to in- 
qnire. The ministers, wen while determining amonpt 
themeeWet upon the sacrifice proposed, maintained to- 
wards Mr. Hussey so reserved and dry a demeanour, 
that he was Induced to believe his n^otiation had en- 
tirely failed ; and we cannot but feel that he was not 
very well treated as an indiTldual, though as a diplo- 
matic precaution (he reserve of the British miniEteta 
■was necessary in bome degree. That reserve, however, 
was carried to euch excess that the negotiation had very 
nearly been broken off at once. 

The success of Itmlncy at this time came opportunely 
to induce Spain not rashly to cut off all means of conclud- 
ing a peace with England. Cumberland himself was at 
length empowered to proceed upon a secret commisaion 
into Spain, and communicate with Florida Blanca in 
person. The histiiry of this part of the transaction is not 
unworthy of note, as aflbrding sn extraordinary example 
of the ignorance of almost all foreign nations regarding 
our national character, and of the false inferences con- 
tinually drawn from a misapi)reciatian of events takit^ 
place in England. Cumbtrland had succeeded to a 
certain extent in the object of his negotiation with 
Florida Blanca, and there is reason to believe that the 
sketch of a convention hail absolutely been drawn out, 
when there arriveil at Madrid varioua reports of the 
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famous '^ No popery riots," which took place in the 
middle of the year 1780. Florida Blanca became con- 
vinced that the government of Great Britain was on 
the eve of being overthrown," and he consequently re- 
fused, for a time, to treat any further with the agent of 
a ministry whose fall seemed to him decided. 

The conferences between him and Cumberland were 
at length resumed, and the English envoy endeavoured 
to open a negotiation for a general peace. His efforts, 
however, were ineffectual. Florida Blanca had deter- 
mined, it would seem, not to withdraw from the alliance 
with France, unless the cession of Gibraltar by England 
was made the basis of negotiation. This the British 
cabinet would not consent to, and Cumberland was re- 
called, after a stay of eight months in Spain. 

These transactions had taken place while the ope- 
rations which we have detailed were going on, and 
were, of course, affected by the various military events 
which occurred. One result, however, accrued from the 
appearance of an English envoy at the court of Spain ; 
which was, that France eagerly bestirred herself to carry 
on the war with vigour at every point where the Spanish 
interests were affected, and endeavoured thus to draw 
the bonds between the two courts more closely together. 
Great efforts were now determined against our West 
India islands; but De Grasse was defeated by Rodney, 
and the only success which attended the arms of Spain 
was the capture of the Bahama Islands, which was ac- 
complished with the greatest ease. Notwithstanding 
this partial success, the failure of the attack upon Gib- 
raltar, the defeat of De Grasse, and the utter want of 
success attending almost all the French efforts, showed 
the two Continental powers opposed to England that the 
force of that country was by no means in the depressed 
state they had imagined. 

England, on her part, however, was well disposed to 
enter into negotiations for peace. Various important 
reverses had occurred in America, which gave such 
force and vigour to the insurrection of the colonies, that 
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Bcarcely a hope remained of erer being able to reduce 
them again to subjection^ especially if supported by any 
European power. The outcry which had been raised 
against the administration, both for entering into the war 
and for their conduct in pursuing it^ had reached its 
highest pitch, and been aggravated by the capture of 
lord Comwallis*s army ; so that it became no longer 
possible for the ministry of lord North to carry on the 
business of the country. 

The ministry of the marquis of Rockingham suc- 
ceeded; and^ as they had always expressed the most 
earnest desire for peace, negotiations for that purpose were 
immediately opened at Paris. The anxiety, however, 
which the British ministers displayed to obtain a general 
pacification^ had very nearly overthrown their efforts for 
that purpose. The claims of France became inordinate ; 
and Spain not only demanded the immediate cession of 
Gibraltar, but several other districts of the utmost im- 
portance to our trade. In order to quicken the decision 
of the English court, count d'Estaing was sent to Spain^ 
and arranged with Florida Blanca a plan for combined 
operations against the English possessions in the West 
Indies ; which, could it have been carried into execu- 
tion, would have annihilated our power in that part of 
the globe. 

In the mean time, however, the death of the mar- 
quis of Rockingham produced another change in the 
British administration. Mr. Fox retired from office, 
and lord Shelburne was placed at the head of the 
government, having under him Mr. Pitt, then in the 
first rise of his political career. The negotiations were 
still carried on, and every thing was done on the part 
of England to avoid the cession of Gibraltar. Had 
France, Spain, and America, however, remained firmly 
united together, while Holland still refused to treat 
upon a separate basis, and the other powers of the north 
continued in a state of armed neutrality, there can be 
no doubt that Florida Blanca would have gained the 
object for which he struggled, and would have forced 
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£ngland to cede that fortress^ in the attack and defence 
of which so much hlood and treasure had been expended* 

The intrigues of the French minister, however, and 
the disunion which began to spread amongst the allies, 
weakened the powers of the whole, while England, united 
in purpose, notwithstanding all the declamations of the 
parliament, had less difficulty in conducting her share of 
the negotiation. From the first opening of the nego- 
tiation. Great Britain had offered to recognise the inde- 
pendence of America ; but the Americans naturally clung 
to their connection with France, till the English ministers 
were enabled to show them, not only that the French 
statesman Vergennes was labouring with both parties to 
prevent them from agreeing, but was actually tampering 
with the various states of America, for the purpose of 
weakening them, and keeping them in a sort of subjec- 
tion to France. As soon as this was proved beyond a 
doubt, the American commissioners signed provisional 
articles of peace with England, and France and Spain 
found themselves in a situation much less favourable than 
at the beginning of the negotiation. 

At the same time, the failure of the celebrated floating 
batteries employed against Gibraltar forced Florida Blanca 
to lower his tone, though the siege was still, as we have 
said, continued, for the purpose of intimidating England. 
A fleet of fifty ships also was collected, according to the 
plan arranged with d'Estaing, for farther proceedings in 
the West Indies ; and it would seem that lord Shel- 
burne and his administration determined at length upon 
ceding to Spain a fortress which had been the cause of 
constant contention between the two countries. There 
is every reason to beUeve, however, that the French 
minister pursued, as usual in this respect, the same 
course of double-dealing that he had done in regard to 

America. 

It is scarcely possible here to unravel all the intricate 
parts of the negotiation; but it is clear that at the 
very time when preliminaries were drawn up, import*, 
ing the cession of Gi&altar in consideration of receiv- 
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ing Porto Rioo and Onn, Vagennes wat ncgodadnj^ 
secretly with the Engliih govenuncnty and I haie 
tcarcdy a doubt sufeed the Britnih nunittiy to peroeiTe 
that France was by no meana anzioiia that the pr o p oa ed 
exchange should take place^ and tcej probalily hdd 
out some hopes that she would co-<^erate to reduce the 
demands of Spain. Impedimenta were thrown in the 
way of the sailing of the umted French and Spanidi 
armaments, notwithstanding the moat preaaing and 
anxious instances of Florida Blaqca, who hirnadf de- 
clares that he saw very great benefita to be gained by 
despatching the fleet at once, even if the treaty were 
signed the next day and peace restored. There can be 
no doubt i that the Spaniah minister reasonably enter, 
tained the most sanguine expectation that the prdimin'* 
aries, which had been drawn up with the oonaent of the 
various governments, and which stipulated the oeanm 
of Gibraltar, would be signed at once. The king alio 
was fully persuaded that such would be the caae; an^ 
leaving the conclusion of the business in the handa (if 
his skilful and active minister, the monarch set out te 
Araigues, expecting that the very next courier would 
bring him intelligence that Gibraltar was restored^ and 
tliat, to use an expression of Louis XIV., he waa mas- 
ter in his own house. 

An outburst of popular feeling, however, which to<^ 
place in England at the very mention of ceding a for- 
tress which had been purchased by some of the^best 
blood of the country, showed the English government 
tliat tliey could not carry such a measure. France en- 
couraged them to retreat from their concessions; and 
instead of the desired intelligence, the courier, expected 
with so much anxiety, brought Florida Blanca the 
tidings that England would not agree to surrender 
the fortress. The decision was not, indeed, announced 
in these precise words; but France represented that 
Great Britain would not give up Gibraltar, except upon 
equivalents which would be burdensome to France 
itself; and the utmost energy of (he cabinet of Versailles 
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T7BS employed to induce the Spanish monarch and Flo- 
rida Blanca to withdraw from the demand of Gibraltar 
as an indispensable article. 

The most cogent argument which could be em- 
ployed was the apparent design of France to abandon 
the interest of her ally ; and the apprehension of such 
an events the evasions of France^ when called upon 
to employ her forces farther against Great Britain, 
the voluntary oflfer of eastern Florida as well as western 
Florida, which latter district was all that Spain had 
demanded in that quarter, with the renunciation of 
the British claims upon Minorca, and a somewhat 
vague clause respecting the evacuation of all points 
possessed by England upon the Spanish continent of 
America, induced Florida Blanca to hesitate. At this 
juncture the French court pressed upon that of Spain 
the acceptance of the conditions proposed by Eng- 
land, in terms which could not be misunderstood, de- 
claring those conditions to be just and reasonable, while 
at the same time England agreed to leave the question 
of Gibraltar open to be discussed upon some future 
occasion. Florida Blanca, seeing that his master was 
virtually abandoned by his ally, that America was re- 
moved from the field of contention, and that every thing 
might be lost, but little gained, by further resistance, 
reluctantly consented to the arrangement proposed, and 
the preliminaries were accordingly signed, on the 30th 
of January, 1783. 

In the course of this war Spain had displayed energy, 
activity, and resources such as she had not brought into 
action for many years. She had held a distinguished 
part in the hostilities of the day ; she had contended, 
with some disadvantage, indeed, balanced by one great ad- 
vantage, with Great Britain on her own peculiar element ; 
she had made immense and gallant exertions, which had 
very nearly been crowned with success, for the capture 
of Gibraltar ; she had subdued Minorca, and she had, 
in fact, both excited the surprise and gained the respect 
of neighbouring nations, who had long looked upon her 
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as nearly exhausted by bad gOTcmmaits and inteniil 
oontentionB. The adTantages, also, whidi the derived 
from her exertions in the oondusiim of die wir wen gmt 
The whole of the fine tract of the two Ftoridae waa re- 
stored or ceded to her, Minorca was retained, and anr 
admission of rights in regard to the coasts of the bay of 
Mexico was wrung from the British negotiaton, wUdi 
left every prospect of accomplishing the same great 
olrject with £ngUuid which had been ahneady aooonu 
plished with Portugal ; namely, that of putting an end 
to the terrible contraband trade which was carried on in 
South America under cover of the settlementa of otiber 
countries. 

This peace, so advantageous to Spain, was aearoely 
less so to France ; but the British nation judged that the 
concessions of the ministry had been hr too greal^ and 
Mr. Fox and lord North combined to drive lordSheibiinie 
from the head of the government before the deftnitife 
treaty was concluded. The former statesman ininM^ 
diately announced that he would have nothing said 
in regard to the cession of Gibraltar, and the principal 
difficulties reduced. themselves to the definition of die 
vague words, " The Spanish continent of America, and 
tlie tract of country which was to be cleared of its 
English settlers." A long and intricate negotiation 
ensued upon the subject, and Florida Blanca skilfully 
avoided entering into fresh hostilities with England, and 
yet obtained the reintegration of the large tract of 
country called the Mosquito coast, with the other terri- 
tories of Spain in South America. Several other bene- 
fits of a commercial and financial, nature are mentioned 
by Florida Blanca, in his account of his own ministry ; 
but the treaty was sufficiently disting'ushed from all 
others to which Spain had been a part) since the acces- 
sion of the Bourbons by the solid territorial advantages 
obtained. 

During the course of a long and arduous war, ex- 
tending over a space of nearly ^ye years, and during 
intricate and frequent negotiations, Florida Blanca had * 
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exerted himself with indefatigable energy^ not only to 
conduct the measures adopted in opposition to the enemy 
2Uid in co-operation with his allies, but in forming and exe- 
cuting internal arrangements, of which we shall soon have 
to speak. These exertions had very greatly injured his 
health : and after having obtained rewards and honours 
of various kinds for the other persons who had brought 
the war to a successful termination, he demanded, as 
the only favour he required for himself, to be permitted 
to retire. The benefits accruing from his sagacity and 
activity were too evident to Charles III., however, to ad- 
mit of his granting this request, and Florida Blanca was 
compelled, by order of his master, to continue in the 
execution of his functions. 

His first act after the war was one well calculated 
to satisfy the people, even though their expectations of 
recovering Gibraltar were disappointed. AU the ex- 
traordinary contributions which had been raised at the 
commencement of hostilities with England were imme- 
diately put an end to after the signature of the definitive 
titeaty of peace. 

We must now turn, however, to Ae internal regula- 
tions which we have mentioned, and which commenced 
by establishing a strict and effective poHce in the metro- 
polis. Something had been done, it is true, in this re- 
spect, by preceding ministers, and count Aranda had 
effected a considerable improvement by the division of 
the city into sixty-four wards, each of which was super- 
intended by a committee of the inhabitants. Eight of 
these wards formed a quarter, and each quarter was 
placed under a magistrate. I am not able to discover 
whether the general cleansing of the city had taken place 
previous to, or in the commencement o^ the ministry of 
Florida Blanca, and he himself leaves it in some degree 
doubtful ; but there can be no doubt that to him is to 
be attributed the endeavour, to use his own words, ^' to 
purify it morally and politioilly, from the idle vagabonds 
and voluntary mendicants, who, with their families, 

N 2 
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formed a permanent seminary of ddinqiiaits and Hber* 

tines." 

His first efibrt was to pot down mendicity, wfaidi 
was carried at that time to an extent in MadMd tiiat 
is scarcely conceivable. One great encouragement to 
this evil was a habit of the kings of Spain, by wbidi, 
both in their journeys and hunting parties^ large 
sums were given away at ahns to the varioiu poor 
persons who followed the royal train. No iooner was a 
hunting party announced, than thonsanda of beggns 
rushed out into the fields to obtain their share of the 
royal bounty ; and, either wandering about, or returning 
in promiscuous crowds at night» went through scenes of 
depravity and vice equally lamentable and dL^;iuting. 
Florida Blanca no sooner became aware of these facts, 
than he suggested to the king the necessity of patting 
a stop to the practice; and it was arranged that tlie 
alms thus formerly distributed indiscriminately should 
be reserved to be applied to the relief of the real and as- 
certained poor of the places which the king visited. 

At the same time, means were taken for housing ilie 
beggars, and providing for the swarms of poor chil^en ; 
and a general superior junta of charity was formed, in or- 
der to superintend the measures adopted for these pur- 
poses, to assist the committees of the wards, and to apply 
to these beneficial objects such pious foundations and 
funds as could be justly turned into that course. At the 
same time, means were taken to enlarge and support the 
hospitals, the general workhouses, and other receptacles of 
the kind ; and an institution was established, having for 
its object to furnish employment, and moral and religious 
instruction to the prostitutes who swarmed in the capital, 
so as to reclaim them if possible. All these efforts of 
course required considerable expense, and that expense 
was supplied by what I find called by Florida Blanca, 
'' charitable impositions," or in fact, a rate levied for 
the purpose, in addition to the large contributions of be- 
nevolent persons. 

These impositions, though established for a particular 
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purpose^ enabled the minister to do much more tlian 
probably he had at first contemplated, and apparently 
without very severely burdening the other classes of 
the people. The subject, however, is so very important 
to the best interests of humanity, that the variety of 
miscellaneous objects which Florida Blanca was enabled 
to accomplish by the means placed at his disposal, had 
better be related in his own words, to guard against any 
mistake. I shall therefore make no apology for extract- 
ing nearly two pages from his statement, in reference 
to these particular points. 

'' Separately and independently of the general junta 
and committees, succour is granted to several thousands 
of respectable, honest, and modest persons, who are 
pressed by necessity, and concealed by deconmi ; wives 
and widows of officers, of ministers, and others in em- 
ployment; younger sons and orphan daughters, their 
children and wives ; farmers' work men, traders and ar- 
tisans, receive also daily assistance from the funds of the 
charitable imposition, which your majesty intrusted to 
my care. 

''All the committees of wards have vied in establishing 
schools for poor or forsaken girls, in which, besides the 
Christian doctrine and a good education, they are in- 
structed in works proper for their sex, and in diflferent 
branches of industry, which are considerably increased, 
and prove useful. The deputations of La Trinidad 
and St. Isidad weave ribands similar to those of France. 
In those of the Barrio de la Comadra and Mira del 
Rio, besides needlework, are made fine embroidery, 
with silk, gold, silver, and artificial fiowers. Many 
hundred girls are taught in these schools; clothes 
have been given to the needy, rewards to those who 
distinguished themselves in &e public examinations, 
and portions to those who have married. For this 
purpose, extraordinary sums have been granted to the 
committees from the same charitable funds created by 
your majesty, and placed at my disposal. Poor and 
abandoned boys also receive a similar education, and 

N 3 
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experience timilar tttendon in tnmiiig them up to ibe 
butinett of whidi they are capable. Some ♦N^Tiwlt 
reap this advantage trim the carea of your waMJettf, m 
appears from the xelationa printed and pahtidied evoy 
three months. 

'^ The deputies assist artisans and labonren, who are 
in want of employment, and provide for the nek poor 
at their own houses, instead of sending tfaem to die 
hospitals, where disgust and repugnance, ddayo in nf- 
fering themsdvea to be convey e d thitfier, the vnwfaofe- 
Eome air occasioned by numbersy and the want of par. 
ticular assistance, cauae the death of many, while 
those who recover, leave at last' during their iIlneBi^ 
their families enforced to beggary and oormption of 
morals. Measures are taken to remedy these evili^ 
by the care of the committees, of vrhich there aie 
already twenty-four in the three quarters of the polaee. 
St. Geronimo and Affligidos have regulations and 
assignments from your mi^ty for the expenaea of 
attending the poor at their ovm houses. £xpedienti 
are adopted for regnlatiqg the rest" 

Such were the views of a most enlightened atatea. 
man ; and we have his own word that the effect of his' 
measures during a long series of years was such as he 
wished and expected, not only in greatly improv- 
ing the state of the metropolis, but in spreading, ao 
examples, to the provinces and provincial towns, and 
amelioiating the condition of the lower classes through- 
out the whole country. One of the things whidi 
Florida Blanca kboured the most strenuously to pro- 
mote, was the education of the people throughout 
Spain : a difficult task in a country where the nationid 
character and national religion both tended strongly to 
resist all innovations, and to ding to darkness in pre. 
ference to light. 

Let me not be misunderstood, as wishing to throw 
out accusations against the Roman catholic religion, 
having seen and known a remarkable instance, where, 
in a catholic country, the education of the lower classes 
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is carried on with a discrimination and energy which 
does the highest credit to every one connected with the 
system^ and with a zeal, the only fault of which is, that 
it approaches to despotism.* I speak merely of a mo- 
dification^ I might perhaps say ahuse, of the Roman 
catholic religion ; and it is a singular fact^ that Spain 
was amongst the first countries in which national edu- 
cation was really treated as a science, and the essay of 
Campomanes^ published before the matter had received 
one thousandth part of the attention which it has since 
attracted, is still a book full of very valuable sug- 
gestions, t 

Various societies were formed throughout the king- 
dom for the purpose of educating and encouraging 
the poor; agriculture, arts, and trades^ were taught, 
and a number of schools of design were instituted 
before the year 1780, which scarcely exist in Eng- 
land in the year 1838. One institution established 
by the charitable society of Madrid, and that of various 
other places, was of a kind which has been found 
the most beneficial that it is possible to conceive 
wherever it has l)een adopted. This was called the 
monte pio, but must not be confounded at aU with 
institutions under a similar name in othe): . countries. 
The object of this institution was the same as that of 
the Attelier de Chariti, of Ghent, ^— that is to say, 
to provide employment for the poor out of work. 
The Spanish institution was, I belieye, originally de- 
signed for women, but a number of men were also 
assisted by it, and employment was furnished to a mul« 

* I speak of Bavaria, where I was conducted through the diflferent 
schools by some of the most enlightened members of the catholic church. 
I was suffered in every respect to make what inquiries I liked, and every 
facility was given for my acquiring information in my own way. With 
these means of satisfying myself, the result was a conviction — although I 
can never recognise the principle of compulsion in a system of national 
education, — that the catholics of Germany are not in any degree behind 
their protestant brethren, eitherin activity, zeal, or discrimination in the 
great and vital point of popular ediicatimi. 

f 1 am inclined to believe that this work was published before Florida 
Blanca was called to the head of the administration. But I speak fh)m 
mere recollection, not having the work by me, and not finding it mentioned 
in any catalogue J possess. 

N 4 
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titude of both texet^in ipiniiiiig;, wwTiiigy printii^ fte: 
The TCgaktioiit alRictiiig thU irndtudon woe diH 
ferenty I bdleve, firom those adopted in the AtttMer 
de CkarU^*, and the reflolt was not so complete ; for 
in Ghenty at the expense of the SOflOO florins per 
annum, or thereabout — km than 2000A — aU tiaoeB 
of mendicity have been removed firom tfiat large town^ 
and a number of poor, and otherwise unemployed 
people, yarying from 800 in the winter to 400 in 
the summer, are furnished wiA work, leoeiTing wages 
sufficient to support them wiA a tolerable degree of 
comfort. 

Still the advantages resulting to Spain were immense, 
and other societies sprung up in every part of the 
kingdom, on the modd of that of Madrid. The pur- 
pose of benefiting the poor was obviously a great 
and noble one ; and the olject of diffhsing a love of 
order and a spirit of industry f mongst the lower da8se% 
was well worthy of the most strenuous efibrts of a great 
minister : but the few words in which Florida Blanca 
comments upon these societies and their results, in my 
opinion, do more to* show how great and comprehensivid 
his mind was, how extensive his views, and how philo^ 
sophically benevolent his heart, than could have been 
done by any great wars undertaken and carried through 
successfully, or difficult negotiations conducted to a fortu- 
nate termination. I give them exactly as I find them ; 
for I find therein put forth, as results arrived at, some 
of the greatest objects for which a statesman could strive. 

*^ 1 do not say," writes the minister, '' that all the so- 
cieties have been equally useful and attentive ; but the 
greater part are so, and in general many advantages 
have arisen from uniting the principal citizens, emphy^ 
ing worthily the time of the clergy and nobility, and ex~ 
citing in every class the desire of doing good for the service 
of the country." 

Fully to appreciate the force of these words, we must 

* See the account of this institution given by Mr. Auguste Voisin, in his 
most interesting worlc upon the city of Ghent 
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remember the state of Spain before the administration 
of Florida Blanca^ and look at it at the period when the 
streets were filled with every sort of foulness and or- 
dure^ and so thronged with beggars^ that a passage could 
scarcely be forced among them. 

In pursuing these measures^ the Spanish clergy in 
general showed themselves most willing to co-operate 
with the minister^ and the higher clergy especially de. 
dicated a great part of their time and of their large 
incomes to the improvement of the places under their 
charge. Charity houses^ hospitals^ penitentiaries^ and 
schools^ spnmg up throughout the whole country. It 
happened^ however^ that in order to meet a part of 
the expenses thus incurred^ Florida Blanca was obliged 
to have recourse to a measure which alienated the af- 
fections of a great body of the clergy^ and called up 
an outcry against his measures. This was the raising 
of what was termed a pious fund^ by a tax upon the 
clergy. The ecclesiastical preferments having cure were 
not charged^ but the others were ; and^ even from Florida 
Blanca*s own statement^ it would seem that though the 
act was performed under the sanction of a papal brief^ 
the regulations were such as admitted of great partiality 
in the distribution of the burden. 

We exempt Florida Blanca from the imputation 
of a design of showing such partiality ; but it is evi- 
dent that his regulations on this subject were not 
drawn up with the same care and foresight which he 
usually displayed. In general^ however, the clergy, 
and especially those in the most elevated stations, were 
favourable to his government, and he on his part strenu- 
ously opposed the introduction of any bf those harsh and 
sweeping measures, which Pombal had pursued in Por- 
tugal. At the same time, however, with that calm and 
tranquil discrimination which, with but few exceptions, 
characterised all his proceedings, he gradually intro- 
duced very many beneficial changes which were cal- 
culated, if they had been followed, to produce a gra- 
dual but complete reform in the church of Spain. The 
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priTilege of unetnany, that most abued of iinriftioii 
was restricted in erery ^mj, and the number of plao 
which could afford inch a niagi to criminals, waa greatl 
reduced. Meaaorea wiere taken fcnr regolating Ae mo 
iiaitic institutions of the coontrj^ and eoriecting Aeh 
tendency to increase ; and Florida Blanca abo laboured 
diligently but prudently to diminish the anthority of die 
church of Rome^ in Spain^ and to supply ita place by die 
authority of the soTerrign. 

The most important of aU steps in the i»ecleaias- 
tical aflfkirs of Spain, and the most difficult to be tahen, 
was the attack upon the inquisition, which at the very 
|HTi(Kl of Florida Blanca's entrance into office bad 
pr()ci*oded against Olavide, a lealoua aervaut of the 
crown, and pronounced upon him a severe puniahmcnt^ 
tliough his life was spared. Florida Blanca did all diat 
he could to mitigate the aererity exercised towaids 
( )Iavidc ; and, fearlessof the consequences himsdf, though 
prudiMit from consideradon of popular pregudioes^ hc^ 
Ht(>() by step, encroached upon the authority of the boly 
officv, till at length, in 1784, he ventured to publish a 
(leorois by which it was enacted, that no grandee or any 
IHTHon in the civil or military employment of die crown, 
could he subjected to a process widiout the expreaa ap- 
pnikuion of the king. From that moment the power 
of tlio inquisition, as a dangerous ecclesiastical tribunal, 
might be considered as at an end, till other events intro- 
duced a state of things which rendered nugatory all wiae 
regulations of the past. 

If Florida Blanca assailed in so successful a manner 
a tribunal which was calculated to dispense any thing 
but Hubstantial justice, he did not fail to regulate and 
improve the general system for die administration of the 
laws throughout the land. As one great end in all such 
regulations, the prompt execution of justice was sought 
for, and there can be no doubt that it was an object of 
primary importance in the courts of Spain, where those 
delays which are absolutely necessary to the investigation 
of facts and the due application of law, were protracted 
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and increased to such a degree^ as to be^ if possible^ worse 
than the absolute denial of justice itself. One of Florida 
Blanca*s peculiar qualities was the power of adopting and 
executing the schemes of other persons deprived of the 
parts which rendered them dangerous or detrimental. 
Thus^ much of what he attempted in the reform of the 
courts of law may be found shadowed out in the propo- 
sals of fonner ministers^ especially of Alberoni and 
Ripperda. 

All the courts were commanded to make a monthly 
repoit of the cases before them^ of the progress made 
therein^ and of the cause of any delays that had occur- 
red ; and^ by an after edict, particular formularies and 
rules were ordered to be adopted in recording the 
causes before the courts^ by which^ at any time^ the 
above particulars could be ascertained in a moment^ 
should it be necessary, between the monthly reports. 
Great improvements were also introduced^ having for 
their purpose to put an end to the multitude of appeals 
which were constantly taking place from one court to 
another. Precautions were adopted to guard against 
malicious proceedings^ and to prevent courts of law 
from becoming the instruments of vindictive rancour ; 
and regulations were made to enable artisans and jour- 
neymen to recover with ease the amount of any wages 
due to them. 

A number of miscellaneous improvements^ also^ are to 
be attributed to Florida Blanca^ regarding a thousand dif- 
ferent points of internal polity : wise laws were framed for 
the prevention of clandestine and imprudent marriages : 
general cemeteries were constructed^ so as to remove from 
the interior of cities the dangerous evil of dispersed bury- 
ing places : great and successful efforts were made to 
reclaim the gipsies who infested Spain^ and who were 
driven by the contempt and hatred previously attached 
to their very name, to crimes and vices not natural to 
their character ; and^ in shorty it is impossible to con- 
template this part of that statesman's administration) 
without feeling that his great anxiety was not to over-* 
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throw and to destroy, bat to improve and retem every 
institution^ cultiyating aU the aeeda of good to be found 
therein^ and eradicating aU the eriL 

We must now tum^ howeyer, to another bnmdi id 
his enterprises, a branch which he looked upon as infi« 
nitely important ; although in this country and in these 
times, far less attention is paid to such olgects of po.' 
litical endeavour than the most ordinary fSoretfaou|^t 
would show to be needfuL I speak of the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences ; and we must never fcnget 
that one of the great olgeets proposed to himadf by 
Florida Blanca was, in Mb own words, '* to unite llie 
principal citizens ; to employ worthily the time of the 
clergy and nobility ; and to excite in every dass the 
desire of doing good fdr the service of the country." 
For this purpose Florida Blanca laboured eageily in 
various ways; but in none, more directly, than 1^ 
giving to the pursuits of science and literature those ho- 
nours and rewards which are their due upon every ootH 
sideration, but which they unfortunately so seldon 
obtain. i 

Previous to the ministry of Florida Blanca, a stigmawas 
affixed in Spain to the exercise of any of the arts ; and 
he points out in his statement, that this stigma afibrded 
a pretext for remaining in idleness and vice to those who, 
with the title of nobles, were unwilling, notwithstanding 
their poverty, to apply themselves to active employment. 
From this unjust and evil load Florida Blanca relieved 
the arts by granting the right of holding hereditary no- 
bility to scientific and literary men. At the same time 
every thing was done to raise and to ennoble the arts. 
A multitude of persons were sent abroad and supported 
by the government, for the purpose of studying the 
scientific and literary institutions of other countriesi, 
and bringing home every improvement that could be 
met with from foreign lands : a botanical garden was 
laid out; a provisional establishment was formed for 
facilitating the study of chemistry; the improvement 
of medicine and surgery was eagerly sought ; the aca. 
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demies of paintings engraving, and architecture, which 
had heen founded under preceding ministers, were ex- 
tended in sphere, and elevated hy honours, rewards, 
and distinctions, showered upon them hy Florida Blanca; 
and, for the purpose of affording a fitting huilding for 
the scientific societies of the capital, a splendid edifice 
of 700 feet in length was constructed, to render which 
magnificent and convenient the utmost efforts of the 
architectural art as then practised in Spain were em- 
ployed. 

As soon as this huilding was sufficiently advanced to 
admit of it, a fine collection of specimens of natural his- 
tory, which the king and his minister had heen husily 
engaged in forming, was conveyed thither, and certainly 
no means were wanting on the part of Florida Blanca 
to make the arts and sciences flourish in the capital 
of Spain. In the more mechanical arts the minister 
showed the same zeal. Immense numbers of artisans 
and mechanicians were invited from foreign countries, 
and great rewards bestowed on those who distinguished 
themselves. In all instances where machines or models 
thereof could be obtained, they were brought over to 
Spain, and persons were employed to be continually on 
the watch for improvements devised in other countries. 
Manufactories of a thousand articles which no one had 
ever dreamed of fabricating in Spain, or which had long 
ceased to be produced, were instituted and revived, and 
schools for learning handicraft arts were zealously pa- 
tronised by the minister and the king. 

Nor was agriculture by any means neglected : for to 
that science the minister gave a more than ordinary por- 
tion of his attention. One of the greatest difficulties 
attending the cultivation of the Spanish soil, not- 
withstanding its natural fertility, arises from the fre- 
quent droughts to whicL many districts of the country 
are subjected. To remedy this evil Florida Blanca ap- 
plied himself with an energy which, in many instances, 
triumphed over nature herself. The famous canal of 
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Aragon, which had heen commenced under the em- 
peror Charles V.^ was carried on under the administra- 
tion of Florida Blanca^ and^ at the time of making 
his report^ it had reached Saragossa, and was thence 
winding on towards the Mediterranean. This canal was 
not destined alone for the purposes of navigation^ though 
such was its primary ohject. But it was so constructed 
as to afford the means of irrigating the country on 
either side of its course^ and we find that it produced 
the greatest change in the agricultural prosperity of that 
part of Spain. 

In the kingdom of Murcia also which had suffered 
considerably from droughty and which as the minister's 
birth-place he regarded with peculiar fondness^ two 
enormous reservoirs were constructed for the purpose of 
reserving all the superfluous water which fell during the 
more rainy parts of the year; and dykes were constructed 
to enclose the mass of waters collected^ of the enormous 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet^ fabricated of 
hewn stone^ and clasped together with iron rods. The 
projected height of these gigantic walls was no less than 
two hundred and ten feet; and in Florida Blanca s own 
time, when they had only been carried up to about 
half the intended height, they contained more than 
twenty-four millions of cubic yards of water. To supply 
these reservoirs, required aqueducts, excavations, con- 
duits, and other reservoirs, which were constructed with 
a labour and solidity that rivalled the most extraordinary 
efforts of Rome and ancient Egypt. " It may easily be 
conceived," says the minister himself, " what was the 
result of irrigation carried through on this scale, in 
soils producing like those of the Campo de Lorca, where 
the average return is a hundred for one." 

Other canals and reservoirs were constructed in various 
parts of the empire ; roads to different points upon the 
sea were drawn out and rendered as good as the nature 
of circumstances would admit ; and towns were even 
built upon the sea coast, for the purpose of encouraging 
commerce, and supplying to the agriculturist the easy 
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means of disposing of his commodities. It would be 
impossible to enter into all the particulars of these mag- 
nificent transactions ; but it may be sufficient to say^ 
that six considerable canals^ destined both for irrigation 
and communication, were commenced or completed 
under the ministry of Florida Blanca ; and that 195 
new leagues of road had been opened, more than 200 
repaired, 322 new bridges had been erected, and forty- 
six repaired : besides a thousand collateral works of the 
utmost importance and the most beneficial effect. 

Almost all these undertakings were conducted by 
Florida Blanca himself, and the expenses incurred 
were defrayed from various sources of revenue, placed 
at his disposal, totally independent of the ordinary 
accounts of the treasury. The establishment of dili* 
gences on various roads in Spain, and a regular system 
of posting on the principal routes, is also attribut- 
able to that minister. In all these undertakings 
Florida Blanca clearly and distinctly points out that he 
had various objects in view, of far greater importance 
than the mere constructing of roads and canals, or 
even of facilitating and increasing commerce : or, to 
speak more correctly indeed, he points out that he looked 
beyond the mere means to the magnificent object of im- 
proving the moral, intellectual, and social character of 
the nation ; and he pointed out that those very means 
which he did employ had this great advantage; that every 
step taken not only brought him nearer to the goal, but 
even ensured him a certain portion of the prize itself; 
so that whether wholly or only partially successful^ his 
very efforts were sure to obtain a certain degree of that 
reward for which he struggled, namely, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 

His views on this subject, and the comprehensiveness 
pf their character, induced him to do every thing that 
could be done for the embellishment of the towns, and 
for rendering the public works beautiful as well as use- 
ful. Madrid was infinitely inoproved as we have before 
said in point of cleanliness; the streets were paved. 
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rtpairod and ornamenti'd ; covered washing places wer€ 
i'n'('tt>d on the banks of the streams ; and puUic walks 
und othi-r l)eneticial arrangements for the comfort and 
convctiii'nce of the people^ gave a new face to the capi- 
tal. 'I'oIiMlo, Hurgos^ Saragossa, Malaga^ Barcelona, Pam- 
piliina, Si>p:ovia, Valladolid^ Seville, Murda^ and Zamora, 
wvrv inipiovtHi in the greatest degree; and tlie bridge!, 
till' sides of the roads, and tlie banks of the canals, sD 
rrccivi'd such ornaments as the situation and circmn- 
HtaiieoH permitted. 

'1\) these o)>eration.s Florida Blanca attached the im- 
ptntaiKT which is their due, when undertaken for t 
great and philosophical purpose, that of raising andim- 
])n)ving the national character; and, by the impress of 
tine i)i)ject8, the possession of great national works, 
and (aniiliarity with the elegancies of life, softening and 
relining the taste of the people ; stimulating to exertion 
both mental and corporeal; and supplanting that ignorant 
pri(i(* which is the greatest impeiliment to amelioration^ 
by that refined and patriotic pride in things achieved 
which is the strongest stimulant to great endeavoois. 
Ill' neglected not, however, the means, while con- 
templating the end ; and, in the facilities given to internal 
coiMiDunication throughout Spain, he only took one 
step towards another in the same course: that other step 
was the improvement of commerce and the increase of 
productions ; and for this purpose he pursued every 
measure that suggested itself to his own mind or that had 
been seasonably suggested by others. 

Of the lattcT class, was the establishment of a great 
national bank, which had been before proposed by Rip- 
perda, but had been combined by that statesman with 
schemes which, if they did not render it absolutely im- 
practicable, were calculated so greatly to alarm the timid 
as to cause a dangerous outcry against the whole design. 
The establishment of this hank^ however, called the bank 
of San Carlosy was accomplished by Florida Blanca, not- 
withataiiding great oppodtioOj and even at a moment of 
iluDCial dUBBcnltyy which he ddlfiilly took ad* 
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vantage of, for the purpose of inducing others to con- 
sent who, unless pressed by embarrassment, would have 
opposed the measure. All the particulars of this affair 
would occupy too much space in detail for the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined in a work like the pre- 
sent; but I must pause a moment upon the circum- 
stances connected with the first proposal of the bank by 
Florida Blanca, in order that we may judge of the skill 
with which he availed himself of every circumstance to 
obtain the object in view. 

During the course of his ministry he had frequently 
to contend with Don Miguel Musquiz, minister of finance, 
whose views differed considerably in many respects from 
his own. In the present instance, that minister was 
greatly embarrassed at the beginning of the war with 
England to supply the sums necessary for the probable 
expenses, and, after every other resource had been em- 
ployed, paper money, bearing four per cent, interest, 
was established under the name of Royal vales, which 
notes were issued at first of no minor value than six hun- 
dred pesos, or about 107/. These vales, by an edict, 
received the value of money, and became a lawful tender 
in all transactions, except in retail trade, the payment of 
soldiers public salaries, &c., where the amount rendered 
them inconvenient. The number, however, at first 
issued, proved insufficient, and it was afterwards pro- 
posed in the council to have recourse to a new issue of 
vales of the value of three hundred pesos. 

On this occasion, Florida Blanca immediately gave 
his opinion, that a fresh issue of notes of a smaller 
amount would so increase the doubts and apprehensions 
which the people already entertained regarding paper 
money, that dangerous consequences would ensue, unless 
some means were employed to afford the holders of such 
notes the opporunity of changing them at once into mo- 
ney, whenever they liked it, the tendency of which he 
ihowed would be at once to restore public confidence. 
For this purpose, he proposed that regulations should be 
inade to prevent the vales being discounted by the holdeira 

YOL. Y. O 
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alanj odier plioe than the roytl tretsniy^ md to ettab-t 
liih a chett of lednction^ as he caDa it, with aone latge 
KunB of gdd which had been hra«|^t from Poitagal 
for the pnrpoae of paying the Take at onee, w hc ner a r 
they were preiented to the gorernment. He argued fhaX 
the people^ when they found that they oonld obtain gold 
for ^e yalei on preientation^ would at once pereeiTe tfiat 
the paper money wai aa Taloable and more eooYenieint 
thao gold; that the system of discounting the notes at a 
logs would be abandoned ; and the public credit established 
upon a firm and permanent basis. 

The chest of reduction wss, in hd, a national bank; 
but^ after every thing had been arranged with the eon- 
sent of the other ministers^ Florida Blanca had the mor. 
tification to find that a private council of finance had 
been held without his knowledge^ at which it was deter- 
mined that a large amount of the yaks should be issued 
without the chest of reduction. This measure invohred 
the government in new embarrassments. Gold and ailver 
became excessively scarce: those who possessed precioaa 
metals began immediately to trade in them^ di^ W* 
money was decried both by the timid and the intere s ted, 
and fell to twenty-two per cent discount; the edict for 
compelling the notes to be received was resisted; innu- 
merable suits took place in consequence in the courts of 
law ; and the government contractors forced to reoeive 
these vales in pajrment^ overwhelmed the king and coun. 
cil with petitions to indemnify them for the immense 
loss which they sustained. ''All/* says Florida Blanca, 
'' was confusion and disorder^*' and the country was 
threatened with a national bankruptcy. 

In this emergency^ Florida Blanca^ once more came 
forward with the distinct proposal of a national hank. 
Between three and four millions of money were raised 
for its capital^ divided into one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand shares ; and^ as rapidly as possible its operations 
were commenced for the reduction of the vales and the 
discount of the bills of exchange. The plan for the re- 
gulations of the bank was arranged with a merchant, I 
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beliere of French extraction^ called Cabarrus j and 
though it was assailed by all those who had been making 
large fortunes by the depreciation of the vales^ it sue 
ceeded completely in answering the purpose intended 
by Florida Blanca, and in a very few years, the paper 
money had so completely recovered its credit as to have 
shaken off all discount and to bear a premium. 

Other efforts were made by Florida Blanca , to free 
the Spanish nation from the tremendous and injudicious 
system of taxation and impost, which fettered every com- 
mercial relation in the country, impeded internal traffic, 
and discouraged exertion of every kind. I have noticed 
these obstructions to trade before, in the lives of Olivares, 
Alberoni, and Ripperda; and, though each of those 
ministers had done something to remove them, the pro- 
gress made had been very small^ as will be seen from the 
instance I am about to cite. Even before he was sent 
to Rome, while a member of one of the provincial 
juntas, Florida Blanca had laboured for this object, and 
he had succeeded in doing away one of the most ini- 
quitous taxes under which the people of Catalonia 
laboured. In that province, a tax amounting to fifteen 
per cent, was levied upon almost every kind of manufac- 
ture, and was exacted with the utmost rigour. A piece 
of cloth in the loom, before the workman dared to com- 
mence his labour, was obliged to receive a leaden seal at 
the beginning, and when the cloth was completed, a 
leaden seal at the end, which seals were called plomos 
de ramos ; and whenever he sold, if it were but a hands' 
breadth of the doth, he was obliged to give notice to the 
bollero, or seal officer, who came and measured the cloth, 
attached a seal of wax to the end, and demanded fifteen 
per cent, upon the sale of whatever was wanting. 

At the suggestion, it would seem, of Florida Blanca it 
was determined to relieve the Catalonians from this in- 
quisitorial tax, supplying its place by an increase upon 
certain duties of entry in the custom-houses of the pro- 
vince. The customs of Catalonia were equalised with 
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Tevived prohibitions, and enforced high duties upon all 
such articles as interfered with the exertion of Spanish 
industry. 

The question is a very difficult one, and has since his 
day been viewed in a great many different lights ; but 
he himself declares distinctly that the result was most 
successful, and that those prohibitory duties being com- 
bined with an alleviation of other duties on imports 
which did not interfere with Spanish industry, and with 
the establishment of a free trade to the Indies, was so 
far from diminishing the revenue derived from the cus- 
toms, that in a space of little more than ten years it 
had considerably more than doubled itself. 

The opposition which he encountered in all these 
transactions was, of course, tremendous ; but more 
especially, in regard to the trade with the Indies, which 
had been previously a complete monopoly in the port 
of Cadiz. That trade was freed from its shackles; and 
from Rorida Blanca's own account, it would appear, 
that considerable inconveniences and evil results had 
been attributed to the measure ; the failure of a number 
of the great mercantile houses, and the glut of cheap 
and badly manufactured European goods in the Indian 
market, being amongst the principle bad effects said to 
have arisen in consequence. In reply to this, the 
minister asserted that the failures had. not taken place 
from opening the trade, but from the extravagance of 
the merchants, pointing to the same results in England 
where no innovations had taken place ; and, in regard to 
the glut of the market, he asserted that the goods were 
not bad, but only cheap ; and that their very abundance 
and cheapness produced increased consumption. These 
points might prove very interesting, if we had any means 
of judging between the minister and his opponents; 
but such can hardly be arrived at; and one fact is 
certain, that the measure adopted by Florida Blanca, in 
a remarkable short space of time, trebled the trade 
between Spain and the Indies, and more than doubled 
the revenue derived from the customs both in Europe 
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ami the colonies.* Of this result there conld be no 
ilouht : anti on it the minister rested his daim to 
honour and (natitude. 

Besides all these regulations, he followed up the re- 
niov^Al of the Mta in Catalonia by a plan for commuting 
tlie taxes, calieil in I'astile the alcarala and mittiones, 
two taxes of a similar kind to the boUa in Catalonia. 
The plan was not adopteti in every req>ect, but great 
ameliorations were introduced. It seems indeed, from the 
manner in which Florida Blanca addresses Charles III. 
on the subject, that in all these efforts for relieving the 
labouring classes by a total removal of the great body 
of what we may call excise and municipal imposts, and 
supplying the deficiency of revenue by an income tax, 
he met with great opposition in the cabinet itself, 
though he does not expressly state that such was 
the case. Whether his proposed tax upon income, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, was or was 
not a gooil substitute for that which he removed, may 
l)e doubud ; but there can be no doubt, that in his 
desire to do away with all excise duties he followed 
the only true and legitimate principle of taxation, of 
which one of the fundamental maxims is, that the 
taxation of industry is vicious. No sane person can 
doubt that the labour of a state is in fact its wealth ; 
and, that he who as a lawgiver puts shackles of a pecu- 
niary kind upon lawful exertion, does not alone take 
from the country the sum levied, but a tenfold sum 
yearly from the discouragements and impediments 
created. 

Connected with the measures for the promotion of 
manufactures, agriculture, and commerce, was a great 
undertaking of a literary kind, which it is much to be 
regretted that the statesman did not remain to see 
completed. This was the formation of a grand geo- 
graphical dictionary of Spain, in which the situation of 

* Some of the Spanish writers estimate the encrease much higher ; and 
one of them says, " Este decreto aument6 al cuadruplo las importacionea 
en America, y lot retornoa a once yecei mas de lo que eran antes.** 
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each place^ even to the smallest hamlet in the Spanish 
dominions^ with every statistical particular connected 
with it^ was clearly ascertained and set down ; and 
those volumes which were published under the care of 
Florida Blanca afford a model of what such a statistical 
work ought really to he. If it were but for this one 
great undertaking, Florida Blanca would have de- 
served the gratitude of his country ; but still more did 
he deserve that gratitude for the object which he pro. 
posed to himself in the enterprise. In speaking of the 
dictionary, he informs the king that it was intended to 
contain *' all that is necessary to enable your govern, 
ment to extend its care to the poorest and most remote 
subject, in the same manner as to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and those nearest to your royal person." 

Plans were also suggested by the minister himself, or 
received his countenance and support, for the improve- 
ment of the army and the navy, for the administration 
of the property of the Jesuits, and for the removal of 
many local inconveniences and impediments which re. 
tarded the advance of the country in the march of civili- 
zation. He also drew up an immense code of four hun- 
dred and forty-three articles, for the regulation of what 
is called the junta of state. That junta had been estab- 
lished previous to his administration, but had fallen into 
disuse towards the end of the war. Some disputes which 
took place in the cabinet between the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent departments, led Florida Blanca to propose that 
the meetings of the junta should be held upon a regular 
plan, and for the consideration of specified objects. This 
junta, amongst its other functions, received the power 
of examining into and discussing the qualities of per- 
sons proposed for various situations, and of nominating 
for the king's approbation ; and, certainly, the tendency • 
of the whole was to carry on the business of the state 
much more regularly and expeditiously than before. 
We cannot help feeling, however, in this country, that 
the institution was a dangerous one, and might have 
Jbeen turned to very evil purposes ; but it was necessary 
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10 mendon tliii aet ai fonning one of the many wUcfc 
the minister of whom we wpmk petfemed^ with Wew% 
we tinoerely belieroy far die good of his co nnlry. 

We have endeavoioed to inw all dieBe pr oeiaa d . 
ingB into one view, thoa^ thej were canied on at 
various times and imder diflbrent cixeamataneea ; and 
we will now proceed to treat of the general coime of 
events in Florida Blanca's political life. Private life 
be can scarcely be said to have had any;, and the few 
events wbicb occurred to vary it we diall notice hen- 
after. Scarcely had the signatnie of the definitife 
treaty of peace taken ' place with Eng^d, when the 
Spanish monarch began to r^giet having eneonraged the 
British colonies in their separation fnm the mother' 
country, and he had still greater cause to be aony fer 
that act before the year 1780 came to a coDdoaion. A 
census of the native population of Peru had been ordered 
to be takeby and it waa supposed by the Indiana that 
it was the intention of the government to impose a tax 
upon them. Great discontent arose ; tumults took fdaoe; 
and the principal desooidant of the ancient incas of 
Peru put himself at the head of the maleoontenta, de^ 
feated some small bodies of Spanish troops^ and speedily 
found himself in command of 60^000 men. The first 
outbreak of the insurrection^ however, was speedily 
suppressed ; but considerable bands of the natives kept 
possession of the mountains, and set all the efibrta of 
Spain at defiance for some years* The revolt, indeed,* 
was not of sufficient importance to justify our noticing it 
in this place, had it not been that the large body of 
troops which of necessity was maintained in America^ 
increased the expenditure so much as to embarrass many 
of the proceedings of Florida Blanca. 

One source of danger to the Spanish commerce, how- 
ever, was removed about the same time by the efibrts of 
the minister, who concluded a commercial treaty with the 
Porte, a power which had been constantly at enmity with 
Spain for centuries ; and some years after a treaty was also 
entered into with Algiers, Tripoli^ and TuniSj which 
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cured the Spanish commerce in the Mediterranean^ though 
not tin two unsuccessful attacks had heen made upon Al- 
giers hy the united forces of Spain and Malta. The coasts 
of the Peninsula^ which in former reigns had heen 
nearly abandoned by the inhabitants^ from a fear of the 
piratical descents^ were peopled and cultivated^ and the 
flag of Spain^ so long excluded from the Levant^ was 
now seen carrying on a brisk trade in that quarter. 

One of the most important results, however, which took 
place from these negotiations was a collateral one. While 
Spain was busily negotiating at Constantinople, many of 
the other powers strongly opposed her proceedings, and 
endeavoured to thwart her views on principles of com- 
mercial jealousy. This was to be expected from £ng. 
land, but certainly not from France, who professed her- 
self so devotedly the ally of the Spanish monarchy. It 
was nevertheless discovered that no power was making 
such efforts to frustrate the endeavours of Florida Blanca, 
and this combined with her conduct at the termination 
of the war, opened the eyes of the Spanish minister to 
the deceitful character of his ally. The consequences 
appeared at an. after period ; but in the mean time a 
variety of other transactions occurred in which Florida 
Blanca had a principal share, and in which he showed 
his great diplomatic ability, by gaining that ascendency 
over the court of Portugal which had long been sought 
in vain by the, government of Spain. 

The friendly co-operation of the two powers, which 
shared the peninsula, was of course an object eagerly to 
be desired, and which, if accomplished, could only be be- 
neficial to both. With such views, Florida Blanca drew 
daily the bonds of union more closely with Portugal ; 
and, in order to insure the permanence of that union, he 
concluded a double marriage betwe^ the children of the 
Spanish monarch, with the son and daughter of the queen 
of Portugal. The eldest daughter of Charles III., named 
Charlotte, was married to the prince of the Brazils, heir 
apparent to the Portuguese crown ; and his third son, 
the infant Don Gabriel, was married to the infanta of 
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Portugal, Mariana Victoria. From these alliances, as 
well as from the previous authority which Spain had 
acquired in Portugal after the disgrace of Pombal, the 
king of Spain may he said, in all essential points, to 
have ruled the whole Peninsula, during the rest of the 
mmistry of Florida Blanca. 

The peace of Europe, however, did not remain 
long without being threatened with a new breach, in 
consequence of the changes which took place in the 
relations of England, France, Prussia, and Holland. In 
Prussia and Holland the French interest had lately been 
predominant, till the accession of Frederick William to 
the Prussian throne changed at once the views of that 
power, brought it over to the side of England, and at the 
same time, in consequence of that princess connection 
with the house of Nassau, restored in Holland, both the 
British influence and the former constitution of the 
country which had been abrogated by the intrigues of 
France. The last mentioned power, irritated and dis- 
appointed, talked loudly of war, and made' vast prepara- 
tions, and Great Britain was not behind hand in taking 
steps to repel aggression. 

At this period, Florida Blanca, warned by the excessive 
expenses of the preceding war, employed immense and 
extraordinary efforts for the purpose of diverting that 
evil. While he declared his willingness and readiness 
to fulfil all the stipulations of the family compact, and 
to support France if assailed, both by naval and mili- 
tary aid, he remonstrated vigorously and reasonably with 
both courts, on the folly of plunging Europe into fresh 
hostilities; and he supported in France by his strongest 
efforts the party which advocated the maintenance of 
peace. In these operations he was completely successful, 
and to his exertions may be greatly attributed the pa- 
cification of 1787. 

The Spanish minister, however, was by no means 
80 successful in dealing with Great Britain, in regard 
to a matter in which national jealousy and pride were 
poncemed. This was in regard to the stiU sought 
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for cession of Gibraltar^ and^ upon this pointy I am 
inclined to take a somewhat di£ferent view from 
Mr. Coxe^ believing that Florida Blanca was chiefly in- 
fluenced in framing the obstructions which he threw in 
the way of a favourable commercial treaty with Great 
Britain^ by the hope of inducing £ngland to cede Gibral- 
tar for an equivalent^ in order to obtain advantageous 
terms for her commerce with Spain and the In- 
dies. He affected^ it is true^ to treat this question of 
commerce and the restrictive duties enforced by Spain^ 
upon its own basis ; contended for the necessity of such 
restrictions abstractedly ; and declared that neither the 
king nor the people of Spain were inclined to concede 
BO many advantages to £ngland without any apparent 
return to Spain. At flrst he spoke plainly of the cession 
of Gibraltar^ as a means of inducing the Spanish nation 
to comply ; but after a period^ he ceased to mention that 
'matter straightforwardly^ still suffJering, it seems to me, 
designedly, the object he had in view to be apparent 
throughout the irritating negotiations which succeeded 
from time to time. 

While these discussions were pending, and while be- 
tween France and Great Britain war was still probable, a 
convention was entered into by £ngland and Spain, regard- 
ing the limits of the settlements on the bay of Honduras. 
This convention was highly favourable to Spain and un- 
fayourable to England ; and it is clear that the Spanish 
minister skilfully took advantage of the threatening as- 
pect of foreign affairs, to draw concessions from the 
British minister which would have been made at no other 
time. Nothing, however, of a commercial kind was 
obtained from Spain ; the prohibitory duties were still 
maintained by Florida Blanca ; and no arguments would 
make him believe that the admission of cheap English 
goods into Spain could have any other effect than that 
of ruining large classes of Spanish manufacturers, who 
were prevented by circumstances from producing the 
tame articles at so low a price. 
. The equivalents offered by Great Britain in per- 
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mittmg Spanith productiom at a low nte of daty^ 
and eTen the demonstration that iQch a oomae would 
infinitely increase the export of diese productioiiBy did 
not satisfy Florida Blanca that the benefits proceeding 
to one class of Spanish sulgects would be saffident to 
compensate for the eyil infiicted upon others; or,-^ 
and this was a point of much greater importance^ — lliat 
the increase to whatever amount of the trade of Spain^ 
in particular articles such as wine, brandy, cocoa, 
tobacco, &c, would justify a Spanish miniitier in i«i* 
dering his country totally dependent upon Great Britain 
for a supply of an immense number of articles of chief ne^ 
cessity, which must inevitably have become the case — had 
he allowed a free entrance to those articles manufactured 
in England — by rendering similar articles manuflsGtared 
in Spain unsaleable, in consequence of the higgler pricey 
and thereby putting an end to all attempts to produce 
them. Could he have insured that a permanent peace 
would have existed betweenSpain and En^and ; and that 
the interested views of no parties would ever be per* 
mitted to take advantage of national confidence; he mij^ 
perhaps, have considered himself justified in extinguishing 
those branches of manufacture which could not compete 
with those of Great Britain^ and the reciprocation of the 
peculiar productions of each country might have been 
beneficial to both ; but so long as he could have no 
such guarantee, he contended that he dught, by no 
means, to put his country at the mercy of Great 
Britain, even for such articles as clothing, linens, 
cottons, &c. 

From day to day, and from year to year, the matter 
was discussed without any benefit. Perhaps a little 
commercial jealousy biassed the views of Florida 
Blanca in the business; but at the same time it is 
necessary to observe that, as far as possible, he con- 
strued the terms of the family compact as unfavourable 
to French commerce, and repelled idl the unjust claims 
that France was inclined to found upon that treaty. Dis-^ 
putes in regard to navigation also took place between 
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Spain and Holland^ but were terminated successfully 
by the Spanish minister. The dark clouds^ however^ 
were now gathering over Europe from which burst 
forth that great political storm, the French revolution ; 
and never did any great event throw its shadow more 
strongly before it. The circumstances which produced 
it, we may have to treat of elsewhere, but the manner 
in which those circumstances a£fected Spain, is all that 
we have to attend to now. 

It became necessary for the French monarch to 
plunge his country into external contentions, in order 
to turn the attention of his people from the hopeless 
ruin into which a long series of errors had plunged 
the government ; and, while his ministers were thus 
labouring to crush the sense of present difficulties 
by means which accumulated fresh ones, the people 
of France, struggling under the heavy impression that 
some change was absolutely necessary, were driven into 
the wildest schemes and most irrational theories in 
search of some change that might prove beneficial. 
The minds of men in that country became familiarised 
with the most extravagant notions; and their pas- 
sions sympathetically inflamed by the excitement of 
their imagination. This is one of the states most 
fertile in producing fanatical enthusiasm, and such 
was the result in France, only differing from any 
other kind of fanatical enthusiasm in being anar- 
chical and irreligious in its character and tenden- 
cies. 

The proceedings of the French ministers in seek- 
ing to plunge their country into contentions with 
other states was alarming to Florida Blanca, and their 
motives clear ; and the spirit which now like a pesti- 
lential disease raged in every part of France, was so 
contrary to his whole character, to his systematic 
advocacy of mild, gradual, and easy reforms, that he 
declared, on more than one occasion, that every es- 
tablished government should build up a wall of brass to 
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guard itadf againtt die introductioii of tibe mord 
diaesM under which Fkmoe lahoQiod. These fxm- 
▼ictions were not wilhovt dieir miihe on hii coadact ; 
and the recoDeetaon of die behaviour of ifae French 
minitten in regard to Tnikej, waa oonpled wiA all 
the efibrta of the court of Venaillea to indnce Rnaaa 
and Auatria to gain by Tiolent^ and^ in some inatanoM, 
unannounced aggreMtona, a preponderance in the eaat of 
Europe. 

Detestation alao of the poli t ical prindplea reigning 
in France^ and apprehcnnona regarding the meaanref 
to which the bankrupt utate of the goremment would 
drive the ministry, induced him» aa a matter of oouiw;^ lo 
lean more faTouraUy towarda Great Britain; and he posi- 
tively and distinctly refiiaed to enter into the new alli- 
ance, proposed between Russia, Austria, France^ aal 
Spain, and left the three great continental powers to 
pursue their schemes, not only unaided, but strong 
reprobated by Spain. He approved and signified oped^ 
his approval of the conduct of England ; and, when 
France urged upon him the terms of the family con- 
pact, as an engagement for the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon to assist each other in war, he 
announced as an opiaion by which he would abide, that 
he looked upon that treaty as merely defensive ; and 
that though Spain would assist France with all her 
power, in case of aggression on the part of any of her 
adversaries, she would in no degree aid her ally in 
any ambitious efforts for aggrandisement, or unprovoked 
attacks upon other countries. 

This, it is true, was a very different reading of the 
family compact from that which had been given before ; 
but the circumstances of the two nations were com- 
pletely changed ; and though strongly opposed by the 
prejudices of the king in favour of his family, Florida 
Blanca now saw nothing in the court of France, but 
an insidious enemy clothed in the garments of friend- 
ship. His conduct was in conformity with these views. 
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and he maintained the peace of the country with dig- 
nity and propriety^ in spite of the turbulent state into 
idiich the rest of Europe was plunged. 

Nevertheless^ it may easily be supposed^ that such be. 
neficial changes as he had wrought in the institutions of 
Spain^ could not be effected without producing a host of 
enemies against the Spanish minister. Those enemies^ for 
some time^ wanted a head^ till at length the return of 
Aranda from Paris not only furnished a chief to the fac- 
tion opposed to the minister^ but gave it a chief of vast 
powers and abilities^ of considerable claims for services 
parformed^ incessant activity^ fiery and intemperate zeal^ 
and^ to crown all, a thousand views and principles 
derived from the revolutionists of France. Aranda 
succeeded so far as to place two of his creatures in 
offices of importance. These were the general O'Reilly, 
and the marquis of Rubi, governor of Madrid. O'Reilly, 
although he had not greatly contributed to the glory oif 
the Spanish arms, was constantly eager for war, and 
consequently was more strongly opposed to the pacific 
views of the minister than any other. 

After proceeding in secret for some time, the move« 
ments of Aranda and bis party became more apparent, 
and Florida Blanca, who was of an irritable temper, 
was assailed in every way that could annoy or wound 
him. His want of hereditary nobiUty; his frank- 
ness and even bluntness of manner ; his warmth and 
eagerness in debate ; and various measures which he 
had employed for the purpose of raising the lower orders 
somewhat to the detriment of the higher, as well as the 
steps which he had taken in regard to the majorates 
or entails of very small properties, had raised him up 
a host of enemies amongst all classes of the Spanish 
nobility ; and while this powerful class opposed him, 
not in secret, Aranda, with all his skill and discrimi- 
nation^ assailed his political measures, and found or 
fabricated a thousand faults in his conduct. 

Under these circumstances, with health declining, youth 
passed away, no inordinate ambition to make him ding to 
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office^ and a nncere deiiie of tftnqnillity and p^aS^^ 
Florida Blanca once more entreated hit royal maater ta' 
allow him to retire ; but Charlei III.^ with noble fimfr* 
neM, not only opposed hii retirement bat took inatant 
measures for patting a stop to the impedimenta thrown* 
in the way of a minister in whom he had every eoa-i 
fidence, and from whom he had derived such inestima* 
ble services. Rubi and O'ReQly were Himiiffp^ fiom 
office ; the faction of Aranda was silenced ; and the long 
replied to his faithful minister's request with one of 
the highest compliments that, perhaps, ever waa paid by 
a sovereign to a subject: — ''You will not surely/' hie 
said, " abandon me in my declining age, bat rathor 
remain, that I may bequeath yon as a legacy to my 



successor." 



Florida Blanca, however, mortified tobe misunderstood 
and calumniated, drew up the famous statement, which 
he presented to the king in October 1788, as a vindi*> 
cation of his ministry. Though this statement alao 
concluded with a request to be permitted to retire, the 
king still refused to comply, and solemnly affixed hIi 
approbation to the statement, and vouched for the truth 
of the facts contained in it This, however, was one 
of the last acts of Charles III. king of Spain. He 
was now in his seventy.third year, and an inflammation 
of the lungs, caught in hunting, terminated his life in 
the same year. Every thing connected with the last 
words and actions of the monarch tends to show that, 
even to the end, he placed the fullest and most implicit 
confidence in his minister Florida Blanca. On his 
death-bed he recommended him most strenuously to 
his successor, and added the highest encomium on his 
character and administration. 

All the recommendations of one who may be con- 
sidered as the wisest and firmest of the Bourbon kings 
of Spain were not sufficient to obtain any permanent 
influence for Florida Blanca, with the unwise and un- 
happy Charles IV. For a timfe, indeed, the minister not 
only retained his power, but exerted himself mos^ 
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vigorously and strenuously, to obtain for his new 
master that same uncontrolled authority which had 
been enjoyed, and nobly used by the preceding sove- 
reign. His efforts for this purpose, and his previous 
dealings with the cortes, had gained him a great deal 
of odium ; and his enemies of the faction of Aranda 
did not fail to take advantage of every new measure 
which the minister employed, to misrepresent it, and 
point the hatred of the people towards him. 

Two persons, probably employed by Aranda himself, at- 
tacked the administration of FloridaBlanca publicly in two 
vehement satires ; but the authors were discovered in the 
persons of an Italian banker, named Salucci, and a di. 
plomatist, named the marquis de Manca. Florida Blanca 
then laid his complaint before the king, and also addressed 
to him the same statement of his administration which 
he had laid before his father. Charles IV., though 
weak in the most lamentable degree, was naturally 
equitable in his disposition. By a royal decree he con- 
firmed and approved the statement of Florida Blanca, 
declared it to be true, and left the punishment of the 
minister's assailants to the council, who proceeded against 
them; but Salucci, we are told, made his escape to his 
own country, and Manca was the only one who suffered 
even the punishment of imprisonment. 

On this occasion, also, Florida Blanca besought the 
king to suffer him to resign ; but Charles still remained 
attached to the friend and councillor of liis father, and 
did not abandon him till the vices of his queen required 
that the virtuoils and uncompromising minister shoiild be 
removed from the court. The declaration of Charles IV. 
in favour of the minister, was made towards the end of 
the year 1789 ; and during the two years that followed, 
the chief occupation of Florida Blanca was to prevent 
the principles of the French revolutionists, who were now 
in full career for the destruction of the monarchy, from 
being introduced into Spain. Another affair in which he 
was engaged in the course of the year 1790, was an un- 
fortunate dispute with England relative to the settlements 
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of Nootka Sound tnd of the iilandi of Ciuidn ^M Vj 
oouver. Thcte ditpntes were carried to ao high « pteh^ 
that a oonuderable armament was fitted oat, and p l itf ff d 
under the command of the gallant Don Juan de Langiim^ 
for the purpoie of Tindicating what were conaideKd die 
rights of Spain in America. 

Negotiations^ howcTer, were in the mean time car- 
ried on with Great Britain; and, seeing that in all 
probability a general war was upon the eve of taking 
place, the English cabinet cndesTOured by cionoesaion 
to disarm the animosity of Spaing well knowing that 
Florida Blanca was inclined to give xealoos aanat- 
ance to a nation adverse to the principles of die 
French revolution^ unless driven by some more imme- 
diate interest to co-operate with those to whom he ww 
opfH)sed in every political doctrine. In this affair^ the 
minister certainly maintained the honour of Spain widi 
dignity and firmness. The olgect. of contenUon, indeed, 
was a mere trifle^ as far as it regarded England^ the 
quarrel being solely, ss a Spanish writer has call^ i^ 
'* per alp;unos centenares de pieles," or, according to die ' 
version of a member of the house of commons, concern- 
ing a few cat skins. But with Spain the matter was 
ditioront ; for, with her, the question was whether settle- 
ments had not been made upon her territories, contrary 
to treaty. England, however, agreed to compromise the 
matter, and thehandM of cat skins are said to have cost 
this country three millions of money, though of course 
there was a good deal of exaggeration in that statement. 

Ill the mean time the life and the power of Florida 
Blanca were equally in danger. The strenuous opposi- 
tion which he had shown to the principles of the French 
revolution, had caused vast efforts to be made to work 
his downfal by French agents at the Spanish court ; 
hut not contented with diplomatic intrigue, one at least of 
the French residents at Madrid determined to put an end 
to the minister's political career with his existence. The 
particulars of the attack I do not know, but I find it placed 
by tlie Spanish writer, in whose work I find it mention* 
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«d, in the end of the year 1 790. In speaking of the 
attempt at assassination^ he says, " In effect the assassin 
wounded him. The criminal was taken, tried, and con- 
demned to deatib ; and as he was a Frenchman, it was 
generally believed, that this base attempt was the woik 
of the French revolutionists." In tJie account of the life 
of Florida Blanca, by M. Bocous, the assassin is said to 
have been a French surgeon ; but whether he was exe- 
cuted or not, is left in doubt. 

Previous to this time, an illness with which the 
minister was attacked, had given reason to believe 
that his life had been attempted by the means of 
slow poison, and by the order of his physicians, he had 
confined himself fbr several years to farinaceous food. 
In regard to the last mentioned attempt reasonable 
doubts may very well be entertained ; but of the attack 
upon him by the French surgeon, there can be no ques- 
tion. 

The political cabals against the minister at length 
proved more successful than the attempt upon his hfe; 
but notwithstanding all the weakness of Charles IV. and 
the number of the minister's enemies, it is probable 
that they would not have succeeded against him, had 
not the bad passions of a woman combined with the 
blind folly of her husband to give them effect. It was 
at this time that the rise of the notorious Godoy oc- 
curred ; and, as Florida Blanca was not at all of a cha- 
racter to tolerate the lipstart insolence of the queen's 
paramour, that vicious woman put herself at the head of 
his enemies, and left no means unemployed to overcome 
the reluctance of her husband, and banished the free- 
spoken minister from the court. In the first instance, 
in order to destroy the power of Florida Blanca, his old 
opponent Aranda was recalled to take a share in state 
affairs ; and a considerable number of his adherents were 
admitted to power. 

This was but a cloak for the queen's purposes in 
favour of Godoy. Aranda was but little more her 
favourite than Florida Blanca ; but she well knew, tha^ 
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to dismiM a minister who had conferred neh benefits 
on the state> for the purpose of giving his place to an 
upstart with scarcely one good quality to recommenil 
him, would create an outcry through all Europe which 
must have an leffect even upon her husband himself^ 
blind and foolish as he was. The fiery disputes of. 
Aranda with Florida Blanca soon afforded a pretext 
for dismissing the latter ; and the nation^ admiring the 
talents and vigour of Aranda, were by no means ill 
pleased to see him replace a minister whom as yet they did 
not fully appreciate. 

Florida Blanca was then dismissed from the govern- 
ment, and retired to his native place of Murcia> in 
consequence of an order from the court to that effect. 
He was subsequently arrested' and placed for a short 
time in confinement at Pampduna; but was quickly 
set at liberty again, and retired to Lorca, where, on bk^ 
own estate, he passed almost the whole of the rest of hia 
life. In the year 1808, indeed^ he was called for a short 
time from his retirement, on the invasion of Spain by the 
French troops, and being appointed one of the members of 
the cential junta, exerted the feeble remains of his once 
powerful energies for the benefit of his country. He 
was now in his seventy-eighth year however ; his health 
had long been declining ; and, though his intellect re. 
mained clear, activity either of mind or of body Was no 
longer his. The labour was too much for him ; and the 
disappointment of his hopes of regenerating Spain 
might contribute, with bodily fatigue and over exertion^ 
to extinguish the last spark of life that remained. Fol- 
lowing the fortunes of his country, he had retired to 
Seville; and in the beginning of November 1808 he 
was seized with an illness which put an end to his 
existence on the 20th of that month. 

In the account that we have given of the adminis- 
tration of Florida Blanca, we have very much followed, 
as far as materials go, the statement which he laid before 
his sovereign, and which was vouched to be true by 
two monarchs, who both possessed, in a very high de- 
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gree, the quality of sincerity, and who hoth had the 
best opportunity to ascertain the verity of the assertions 
which they pronounced to be facts. That statement is a 
great and magnificent political document, as far excelling 
the papers called the political testaments of Richelieu and 
Mazarin in greatness of views, clearness of statements, 
and accuracy of details, as it does in authenticity. It 
may have been a little highly coloured it is true : there 
may be in it a certain portion of natural vanity, a certain 
portion of prejudice ; but no one can read it, remember- 
ing the circumstances in which it was written, and the 
sanction it received, without being fully convinced, that 
in all material points it is perfectly accurate. 

In his private character Florida Blanca was amiable 
and gentle, though somewhat hasty ; easy of access, 
and humble in his demeanour towards those of in- 
ferior station, though severe and haughty to the grandees 
and higher nobles of ^pain. He was indefatigable 
in his application to business, and thereby produced 
a state of health which was probably mistaken for 
the effects of slow poison. He devoted his whole time 
and attention to the affairs of state, indulging in 
no recreations of any kind, except indeed in the occa- 
sional gratification of a high and cultivated taste for 
the arts. To see and admire a fine picture, to lay out 
the plan of a fine building, or to listen for an hour^ 
as was the case almost every night, to the musicians 
of the king's band, who performed an evening concert 
at his house, were his sole relaxations. 

Very different in all his habits from Pombal, he was 
abstemious even to excess ; plain in his food, simple in his 
manner of life ; and showing no desire for honour or splen- 
dour, except for the honour of benefiting his country and 
the splendour of a great and beneficent name. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that the king prevailed upon him, 
on any occasion, to receive those distinctions which had 
been eagerly coveted by all former ministers, and which 
he himself frequently solicited for other servants of 
the state. £ven on the occasion of the marriage of 
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don Gabriel with the infanta of Portugal^ when every 
person who was connected with the transaction received 
high decorations and honours^ Florida Blanca and his 
nephew, the one of whom devised and carried through 
the whole negotiation, and the other was sent to meet the 
princess, were the only persons who neither received 
nor sought any dignity as a reward. It is true that he 
placed several of his relations in high diplomatic and 
political situations ; but it may be safely denied that 
Florida Blanca sought, with any degree of greedi- 
ness whatsoever, to raise his family beyond its merits. 

His father, we are told, though I am not sure of the 
accuracy of the statement, lived to see his son prime 
minister ; and, having abandoned his original profession 
and devoted himself to the church, was pressed eagerly 
by the court to accept a bishopric or some other rich 
preferment, but constantly refused to do so, content- 
ing himself with the small and poor benefice with which 
he had originally set out in his ecclesiastical. career. If 
the tale be tnje, it only shows the similarity of character 
which existed between father and son ; for there can 
be no doubt that Florida Blanca not only neglected 
to obtain for himself the immense personal recompences 
which he might easily have commanded, but refused 
many of those which were eagerly pressed upon him 
by the king. 

His attachment to his relations, which has un- 
justly been made a reproach to him, was part of a 
character full of fine and kindly feelings, of which 
another trait was his persevering gratitude towards 
those who at any time had shown him kindness or 
given him assistance. Of these we shall give two- 
instances, where the benefit conferred upon him was at 
two very different periods of his career. The son of 
an innkeeper at Valdemoro, of the name of Lerena,. 
although apprenticed to a blacksmith, had displayed 
very considerable talents and abilities, and having mar. 
ried a woman of superior fortune, obtained the post of 
Alcalde, I believe, at Cuen^a. In this capacity while 
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Florida Blanca was in an inferior station^ the magistrate 
received him into his house, treated him with great 
kindness, and displayed in their communication such 
talents as caught the attention of the future minister. 
When raised to the highest office in the state^ Florida 
Blanca did not forget Pedro Lerena, but brought him 
to Madrid, raised him from one station to another, tried 
his abilities in the commissariate department during the 
war with England, gave him the intendence of Anda- 
lusia, and in the end, having created him marquis of 
Lerena, he placed him, after the death of the famous 
marquis of Sonora, in. the important office of minister 
of finance. In the other instance Florida Blanca's gra- 
titude was shown towards the person who, by calling the 
attention of Grimaldi to him, had, in fact, obtained for 
him the post of minister. After conferring various 
other favours upon Del Campo, who we may remem- 
ber was Grimaldi's chief clerk, he . bestowed upon him 
the important office of ambassador to the court of Lon- 
don, with which the relations of Spain were becoming 
daily more complicated and of more immediate conse- 
quence. 

The minister of whom we speak was, perhaps, greater 
eveti as an administrator than as a diplomatist, although 
in the course of his government he certainly efFt cted 
a number of treaties more advantageous to Spain than 
those which any other Spanish statesman had ever con- 
cluded. Of this fact the treaties with Portugal and 
with England are the principal instances, though his 
negotiations and treaties with the northern poweis might 
also be brought forward as displaying great diplomatic 
skill. Nor were his negotiations, even before he became 
minister of state, insignificant or unimportant ; and, in 
dealing with the wily court of Rome, in arranging its 
differences with Spain, France, Naples, and Parma, in 
settling the difficult questions which agitated Venice, 
and in procuring the election of cardinal Braschi, after- 
wards Pius VI., he displayed consummate skill and 
prudence. 
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The moral character of Florida Bkmcm stood ex- 
tremely high : no vices marked hia career as a ptimte 
man ; and even those who were engaged in oppontion to 
him in the difficult transactions of the dme, acknow- 
ledged that nothing could induce him to advance a fidie 
position^ even to gain the greatest advantage^ or to 
deviate from his engagements for any consideration.' 
He never married ; and in his retreat at Lorca, till 
called from it hy ihe invasion of Spain, he employied 
that leisure, which he had never hefore loiown, in those 
pleasures which he was so well calculated to eigoy^'^the 
cultivation and exercise of a fine taste, and the pnrsidt 
of rural and agricultural experiments. 

We cannot conclude this sketch without pointing oat 
two great mistakes which have been committed by the 
French biographers of Florida Blanca, both of wMdi 
tend to throw some discredit upon his ministry. His 
French biographers have attributed to him the inefi^ctnal 
and disastrous attempt upon Algiers in the year 1775; 
but with that attempt he had nothing to do whatM>ever> 
it having been entirely planned and executed by Gzi- 
maldi and O'Reilly. The biographers to whom we 
allude^ increased their own error by placing this attempt 
upon the Barbary States in 1 777, during which year we 
find no mention of any fact of the kind whatsoever, and 
certainly no attack upon Algiers under the command of 
O'Reilly, which they particularly mark was the case 
in the expedition they mention. The second error is, 
that Florida Blanca maintained O'Reilly in favour 
during his whole life, notwithstanding the discontent of 
the people. This is quite imaginary. It is, certainly, 
by no means impossible that Florida Blanca might think 
that the people treated O'Reilly unjustly in attributing 
to him the failure of the Spanish arms in Africa^ and that 
he would not suffer him to be persecuted ; but O'Reilly 
was any thing but in favour with the minister, being 
attached to the faction which constantly opposed him, 
and ultimately dismissed and sent from Madrid in con- 
sequence of his persevering enmity towards Florida 
Blanca. 
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STEPHEN FRANCIS, DUKE OF CHOISEUL. 

BORN JUNE 171ft DIED MAY 1785. 

Although the duke of Choiseul was in his day cele- 
brated as a statesman^ and his acts not only affected 
the country in which he lived, but the whole of Europe, 
yet as we have just given the lives of two ministers, in 
which the principal political events of the time have 
been largely noticed, we shall now confine our account 
of Choiseul to the occurrences aff*ecting his private life, 
and those which immediately interested France, and 
prepared the way for that awful termination of a long 
series of errors, which we shall have to notice in speak- 
ing of Necker. 

The minister, of whose history we now propose to give 
a brief sketch, entered life with every advantage. Endow- 
ed with considerable talents, brave to a fault, and educated 
with care and attention, he entered the service of his native 
country early as the Count de Stainville, and rapidly 
distinguished himself in the war which terminated the 
administration of Fleury. In the army he made him- 
self very generally liked; and although undoubtedly of 
an eager and aspiring nature, his efforts for his own 
advancement were pursued without raising up enemies 
against him. His high character, his noble race, the 
talents that he displayed, and the ambition with which 
he was inspired, all offered, from the very first, the 
highest prospect of success in whatever career he se- 
lected for himself ; and we find that at the age of forty 
he had reached the station in the army of lieutenant- 
general. 

His own fortune, which was considerable, had been 
greatly increased by his marriage with a rich heiress ; 
and it would seem that, notwithstanding the abilities 
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which he had display^ as a soldier, he had become 
tired of a military life hefore he reached the highest 
prade in the service^ and had turned all his atteo. 
tion and efforts to the attainment of a post in the ad- 
ministration. The measures which he took to effect 
that ohject have heen variously stated ; but it can 
hardly be doubted, that the duke was not very scrupu- 
lous as, to the means. His intimacy however with the 
celebrated madame de Pompadour, the mistress of 
Louis XV., was undoubtedly the first step to his eleva. 
tion. To ascertain how her favour was obtained, and 
upon what principles or motives he continued through- 
out his life to retain it, would lead us into details 
which are unpleasant in themselves, and not suited to 
this work. 

By some he is accused of having made criminal love 
the handmaid of ambition, and of having taken advan- 
tage of madame de Pompadour's weakness for himself, 
to use her interest in his favour with the king. Others, 
again, state the matter more favourably, and declare 
that the act which acquired for him madame de Pom- 
padour's regard, and secured it to him for life, was one 
which was calculated to call upon his head all the 
indignation of the debauched and tyrannical monarch 
whose minister he aspired to become, it was the 
instant removal of a young and weak female rflation 
from the seductions of the monarch, and consequently 
the deliverance of madame de Pompadour from the 
unpleasant presence of a rival younger than herself. 
We must not attempt to investigate which of these two 
versions is correct. It is suflScient perhaps to say, that, 
notwithstanding his ugliness, scandal did not altogether 
spare the intimacy of the count de Stainville and madame 
de Pompadour, and that yet there seems to have been 
little difficulty in recommending him to the notice and 
attention of Louis XV. 

Before he arrived at the post of minister, however, 
Choiseul was employed in various diplomatic aflfa-rs, in 
which he displayed fully sufficient geliius to justify 
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the recommendations of the king's mistress ; and we 
find that in the year 1753 he was sent to Rome, which 
was at that time a post of very high importance. The 
troubles which had existed for so many years in the 
religious world of France, in regard to the famous bull, 
known by the name of the Bull Unigenitus, had caused 
so many disastrous occurrences, that Louis XV. was 
extremely anxious to put an end to such disputes upon 
the subject ; and such was the chief object entrusted to 
the care of Stainville, who set out for Rome imme- 
diately on the recall of the duke of Nivernois. He 
was accompanied by his wife, and by the famous abbe 
Barthelemy, for whom he showed the noblest and 
most disinterested friendship through life. The new 
ambassador proved much more successful than his 
predecessor, and seems to have gained entirely the 
regard of Benedict XIV., who suffered himself to be 
guided in a very great degree by the counsels and 
suggestions of the French minister. 

In the mean while, the duke of Nivernois had been 
despatched to the court of Prussia, in order to impede, 
as far as possible, the negotiations which were taking 
place in that quarter between the king of England and 
Frederic the Great. He arrived too late for his pur- 
pose, however, and the treaty between the two powers, 
which had been determined before he appeared, was 
signed notwithstanding his presence. The haste with 
which Pnissia and England had entered into alliance 
with each other, and the various differences which 
actually existed between Great Britain and France, gave 
every reason to believe that a general war was upon ihe 
eve of breaking out. The empress queen, anxious to 
recover the territories in Silesia which the king of 
Prussia had torn from her, gladly saw him form an 
alliance which might call upon him the indignation of 
France, and her minister at the court of Louis XV. urged 
eagerly the necessity of France and the empire uniting 
for their common safety. 

Staremberg, in the name of the empress, proposed a 
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•cheme so adyantageoiu to France, ihat waanekj may 
objection conld be found against it, except the oom- 
plete change which it introduced into the political tyatem 
of the latter country, and the apprdienaion whidi all 
old diplonuitists fed at entering into sach long and 
complicated negotiations and relations with other ooun- 
ries as would have been neoecsarj to carry the sdieme 
of the empress into effect For the purpose, it would 
seem^ of famiharising themaelTea with the strange diplo- 
matic changes proposed, the French ministera paused 
and hesitated, saying that they would take time, to 
watch the proceedings of Prussia and En^and. 

But the empress, not contented with such an un- 
satisfactory reply, demanded that, if they refused her 
proposal, and still desired her alliance, they shouM 
suggest some other scheme. The count de Bemis, 
who, though not yet in the ministry, conducted the 
whole negotiation with Staremberg, now proposed 'a 
treaty of mutual guarantee between the several great 
continental powers, including Russia, but exduding 
England ; but this timid and empty suggestion was 
ultimately rejected by the empress, who demanded 
as a condition that the treaty should comprise a con- 
vention of neutrality for the Low Countries. Day by 
day, however, the intentions of the king of Prussia 
to support England in the war with France became 
manifest; and in order not to lose entirely the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from the good-will 
of the empress, it became necessary to send some skilful 
negotiator to Vienna. The count de Bernis was pro- 
posed for the task in the first instance ; but his elevation 
to the ministry having been already determined by 
Madame de Pompadour, the count de Stainville was 
selected for the important embassy to the imperial 
court. 

A treaty was shortly after signed in France between 
the two courts, and France and Austria became united in 
the war, which had already begun by hostilities on the 
part of France and England. "What part Choiseul had 
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in this treaty I do not fully know ; but the result was 
certainly litde advantageous to France. In the mean 
time^ the count de Bemis had been appointed minister 
for foreign affairs^ and the hat of cardinal, which had 
been solicited and obtained for him by Stainville during 
his embassy at Rome *, afforded but a poor consolation 
for all the annoyances to which he was subjected during 
his brief ministry. Constant opposition^ the rejection 
of his best schemes^ and the adoption of his worsts 
wearied him out ; popular clamour was added ; and in 
the end Bemis demanded permission to resign. 

In the mean time. Stain vUle had remained in Germany ; 
and no sooner had the cardinal deBernis resigned his post 
as minister for foreign affairs than Stainville was called 
to fill his place. His favour both with the king and 
madame de Pompadour now rapidly increased, and he 
was ijnmediately created peer of France. The death of 
the count de Belle-isle left open, in the beginning of the 
year I67I, the post of minister at war, the functions of 
which were added to those already attributed toChoiseul ; 
and scarcely a year passed without being marked by some 
new. favour to the minister — the elevation of his rela- 
tions to power, and personal distinctions conferred upon 
himself. Thus, appointed secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in November, 1758 he was elevated to the 
peerage, and received as duke by the parliament in 
January of the following; year ; his brother received the 
riband of the Holy Ghost in I76O ; he was himself 
created secretary at war early in I76I, and was some- 
where about the same time invested by the dauphin 
himself with the order of the Golden Fleece. 

Nevertheless, during the whole of this time, while ho- 
nours and rewards were showered with so profuse a hand 
upon the minister, the affairs of the nation were pro- 
ceeding as unpropitiously as it is possible to conceive. 
The immense burthen of debt which had already accu- 
mulated, was daily increased ; the French arms were 

• On this point I have difibred from Duclos, though I think not upon 
insufficient authority. 
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unfacoeMfal, both by tea and land ; Canada waa lost to 
France fbr ever^ notwithstanding all the eflbrta of die 
ikmoui Montcalm; and though the aims of Austiis ob- 
tained from time to time a glimmering of sucoeas^ Afa 
was scarcely sufficient to compeneate for her own re* 
▼erses, and certainly not to counterbalance the disaatera 
of France. Louis XV. saw himself eompeOedy much 
against his inclination^ to seek for peace on any re»- 
sonable terms ; and so disastrous did the state of affldrs 
appear at the beginning of the year I76I, that it be- 
came evident he must soon enter into some treaty with 
England, even if the empress could not be brought 
to negotiate coi^oindy with him. 

The fear of being left alone to support the weight of 
the war induced the empress to profess a willingness to 
join the French monarch in seeking a general pacification. 
All the states around her pressed her eagerly to name some 
place for a congress^ and she at length fixed upon Aug*, 
burg ; to which place the count of Choiseul, the brother 
of the duke^ was appointed plenipotentiary in Apri], . 
1 70* 1 .* Negotiations, howevier, had been already opened 
with England by the count de Bussy on the part of 
France; and Choiseul, who found that it would be 
Asolutely necessary — both in order to satisfy the people, 
who were clamouring for peace, and to afford even a 
hope of extricating the country from the lamentable 
state into which it had been plunged by the various ex- 
travagances of ambition, ostentation, luxury, and vice — 
to make some great sacrifices in order to obtain peace, 
offered conditions to England, which clearly adinitted 
that France was hopeless of recovering by force of arms 
the advantages which she had lost. 

England, on the contrary,wa8 resolved to gain the ut- 
most fruit from the success of her arms, and exacted con- 
ditions still more humiliating to the pride of France. In 
that very year, also, great advantages were obtained by Great 
Britain and Prussia, The energetic ministry of Pitt had 

* I do not discover who was the count de Stain ville, at this time men- 
tioned bV all writers as commanding a part of the French army ia Ger- 
many. Choiseul had no son. 
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seized the proper moment for supplying Prussia with the 
means of continuing the war with vigour. England no 
longer confined her efforts to the seas and to America, 
but had plunged at once^ and with surprising vigour, into 
a continental war. The king of Prussia, by his rapidity, 
combinations, perseverance, and success, deserved as a 
general the name of Great, which he had obtained as a 
king, and the French were defeated at all points, with 
a deduction of very few compensating advantages. 

It was in this state of things that Choiseul had recourse 
to those negotiations, for the purpose of obtaining some 
further support for France in the disastrous state to 
which her affairs were reduced, which ended in a treaty 
famous in the annals of European diplomacy. One of 
the most vigorous and talented of the Bourbon kings of 
Spain, Charles III., had lately succeeded to the crown 
of that country. He came to die throne, as we have be- 
fore said, with considerable abilities, and — what was still 
better perhaps, circumstanced as he was — with consider- 
able experience in the habit of ruling, having governed 
Naples before he was called to govern Spain. But he 
possessed, at the same time, all that fondness for his 
family which characterised the descendants of Philip V.; 
and although he had abstained from entering at first 
into the war between France and England, Choiseul 
clearly saw that it would lie no difficult matter to engage 
him more closely in support of France. 

The French minister, therefore, busily negotiated 
with the court of Madrid for that purpose ; and 
even in the proposals made by France to England, in 
July, 1761, the affairs of Spain were insidiously min- 
gled up with those of the court of France, by. the 
consent of the former power. This was done in the 
most artful manner, so as to widen any difference that 
might exist between Spain and England, and to put 
forth France and Spain as intimately united with each 
other. Mr. Pitt had refused to suffer the affairs of 
Spain to be thus mixed up with those of France, and 
lord Bristol was authorised to make strong remonstrances 
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to the court of Spain on the course of proceeding which 
she had suffered France to adopt. In the mean time^ how- 
ever, the French diplomatists were pursuing their object 
with skill and success ; every difficulty was removed; and 
by Choiseul's dexterity, activity, and perseverance, that 
famous treaty between France and Spain, known by the 
name of the Family Compact, was signed at Versailles, 
on the lotli of August, 17(il. 

This is the masterpiece of ChoiseuFs diplomatic 
ability ; for he not only gained assistance from Spain 
of an important kind in struggling with the enemy 
to whom he was actually opposed, but he also con- 
cluded a treaty with a friendly power, in which all 
the advantages were on the side of France. By this 
famous treaty, France and Spain, in all political trans- 
actions, became one country. Each guaranteed to the 
other the possession of their respective dominions in all 
parts of the world, and agreed to consider every power 
as the enemy of both which might become the enemy 
of either. A few vague words were inserted, restraining 
the execution of some parts of the treaty to the period 
subsequent to the conclusion of a peace; and Spain 
stipulated not to be required to furnish aid to France in 
her German wars, unless some maritime power should 
take part in those wars : but it will easily be perceived 
that the first reservation was empty, and subjected to 
infraction at any moment, while the stipulation re- 
garding the German wars was absolutely null, not only 
from the fact of maritime powers being already engaged 
therein, but because there was no probability whatsoever 
of such wars ever taking place without the intervention 
of one of the maritime powers. 

Other clauses were added to the treaty, to secure the 
perfect union of the two countries in every point except 
that of civil government; and it was expressly stipu- 
lated that the subjects of each crown were to enjoy the 
same rights_, privileges, and immunities in the European 
territories of the other as native subjects. It was clear 
that this treaty would be principally advantageous to 
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France ; and though a clause was added to exclude all 
other princes from a participation in the treaty^ except 
those of the Bourbon race^ Choiseul^ as we have shown 
elsewhere, eagerly endeavoured to force Portugal into 
the alliance, in order to have the complete command of 
the Peninsula. The failure of this attempt in regard to 
Portugal was owing to the wisdom and foresight of 
Pombal. But the success of Choiseul's measures with 
regard to Spain was quite sufficient to repay him for 
the labour and difficulty he had encountered. 

The results of that success were rendered even greater 
than they otherwise would have been by the blind hesita- 
tion of a great part of the British cabinet. Though kept 
profoundly secret by the two courts, the negotiation of the 
Family Compact was suffered to transpire by the indis- 
cretion of some of the inferior agents. Rumours of the 
proceeding became rife in England ; the tone of triumph 
assumed by France in the midst of her disasters con- 
firmed the supposition that some advantageous arrange- 
ment had been concluded, and the armaments carried 
eagerly forward in the ports of Spain directed attention 
to that country. Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
at once conceived the mature of the arrangement that 
had taken place, and, at the same time, his genius de- 
vised the means of frustrating the purposes of France, 
and of inflicting upon Spain a punishment for her im- 
politic and unreasonable conduct. 

He proposed, immediately to deal with Spain as if 
the compact were actually known, and war decided. 
But the great majority of his colleagues in office, 
alarmed at the firm and determined nature of his pro- 
posal, would not consent to those measures being taken, 
which would have commenced the war on the part 
of England with the most extraordinary advantages, 
which would have crippled on the outset the efforts 
of Spain by cutting off her resources, and which would 
have still further distressed France by elevating still 
further the position of her enemy. Pitt immediately re- 
signed, and the earl of Egremont succeeded,- conducting, 
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under the directions of lord Bute, those slow and timid 
negotiations which afforded time to Spain to receive 
her treasure, to mature her preparations, and to take ad- 
vantage of every favourable circumstance in a war already 
determined in her councils. 

That war was declared publicly in December of tiie 
same year, and Charles III., well pleased with the 
alliance into which he had been led by Choiseul, con. 
ferred upon that minister the rank of grandee. These 
acts were followed by an immediate attack upon Portu- 
gal. But the Spanish arms were unsuccessful in her 
aggression upon the ally of Great Britain, and the 
English fleets and armies assailed with success the 
transatlantic possessions of the Spanish crown. Cuba 
was immediately invaded, theHavanna taken, after a des- 
perate attack and defence ; sir William Draper made 
himself master of Manilla, and the only compensation 
which Spain received, was the capture of Sacramento^ 
of which she deprived Portugal. AU these reverses, of 
course, rendered the situation of France more terrible by 
the depression of her ally. The trade of the country was 
ruined, the finances were in a state of the most terrible 
dilapidation ; the French arms had become contemptible, 
even in the eyes of a nation, whose vanity is always dis- 
posed to gild even reverses with its own sunshine ; and all 
the evil results of a war which he had not commenced, the 
embarrassment of the state, the desolation of the country, 
the distress of the people, and the errors of sordid and 
incapable generals ; even the effects of winds and storms, 
and disease and death, were attributed to Choiseul ; so 
that, probably, no minister was ever more distinguished 
by the unjust outcry of his opponents than himself 
at this period. 

The only hope of recovering popularity, and, indeed, 
the only hope of saving the country, was found in 
the changes of the British administration. But tiie 
chance of obtaining peace upon reasonable terms was 
diminished by the death of the empress of Russia. 
The weakness, however, as well as the pacific dispo- 
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dtion of lord Bute^ and, it would seem^ a distaste 
on his part towards the Prussian alliance of England^ 
compensated for all. The Bourbon courts of France 
and Spain eagerly pressed for peace ; the court of 
St. James's met diem more than half-way ; Choiseul 
despatched the duke of Nivemois to London, and re- 
ceived the duke' of Bedford in Paris, and England 
showed as much disposition to abandon Prussia to 
its fate, as France did to neglect the cause of the house 
of Austria. Under these -circumstances, a definitive 
treaty of peace was soon drawn up, and signed in Paris 
on tihe 10th of February, 1763, by which France 
and Spain made the most immense sacrifices without 
any compensation whatever, and paid, as the price of 
peace, a severe penalty for having plunged into an 
unjust war. 

The famous Family Compact still continued unshaken 
between France and Spain, remaining a great and noble 
monument of Choiseul's political abilities. But while 
these events had been taking place, that minister had been 
engaged in another transaction of the most important cha- 
racter, afiecting the interests of all Europe, though appa- 
rently confined to the internal regulation of France. This 
was the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

For a considerable time, that body had been sub- 
jected to the most furious attacks from many of the 
most influential men in France. By a strange and 
curious combination, which at first sight would seem 
to show that something very dangerous must have 
existed in the institution, various bodies of men, of 
the most opposite diaracters, views, purposes, and prin- 
ciples, were united in striving for the destruction of 
a society, learned, pious, and moral. The infidel, the 
sceptic, the libertine, were joined with the pure, the 
devout, the fanatical, in attempting to overthrow the 
institution of Loyola, and, day after day, new adversaries 
were added to itie lists. Choiseul, even while ambas- 
sador at Rome, had shown his enmity to the order ; 
and the whole body of the Jansenists, who were now 
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Every tiling in Aon, had been pn ep ei ed in Fmnoe 
for the deetmction of the Jeniiti^ when an neddcBtd 
drctuntUnee faroog^t the qneition b et wee n them end 
their Mwdlants suddenly to iaoe, in a manner and 19011 
a point where aManlt wai least expected, and wheve they 
were least ready to defend diemsetres. The JcaidtB, 
though by no means the rich company diatwaa aappoaedy 
had engaged in commercial transactions, and one of 
their body, of the name of La Valetle, carried on an 
immenie trade between Martiniqne and MaraeilleB. 
The house that he corresponded with waa that of 
Lionay and Goaffiery merchants of a conaiderafale 
capital, upon whom he drew bills from Martiniqiiey 
sending over vast quantities of merchandise .in Tcsads 
from the West Indies. 

On the brealoDg out of the war, several of theas 
vessels were captured by British cruisers. The home 
of Lionay could not meet its obligations; and the 
transactions between them and the Jesuit La ValeMr 
were of course immediately made known. The ere. 
ditors of the house of Lionay determined to sue the 
JoRuits as a commercial body, and they, too confident 
in their strength, attempted to evade payment, to screen 
tlirniselves under their ecclesiastical character ; and 
they even treated the attempt of the creditors with 
some sort of levity and contempt. It was at this mo- 
ment, however, that they were in the very greatest 
danger ; the proceedings against them in Portugal and 
in Spain had shaken the order to the foundation, the 
spirit of the country was raised against them most 
violently, and what was really wanting on their part to 
make them thoroughly detested by the French people, 
was supplied by the wit, the ingenuity, and the false- 
hood of their enemies. 

The creditors of La Valette and Lionay proceeded 
with vigour and determination, brought their cause 
before the parliament of Paris, established in a manner 
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which scarcely admitted a doubt that the whole order 
formed one great company in the legal acceptation 
of the word^ and that the general of the order ruled 
the property as well as the consciences of the indivi- 
duals. The examination was carried on by the parlia- 
ment of Paris with discrimination, firmness, and some 
party spirit. The constitution of the order, and internal 
regulations, were brought forward and made public; 
and the French parliament pronoimced a decision against 
them, rendering the whole body responsible for the debt 
of La Valette. 

The course of this trial produced an examination into 
the claims, doctrines, rights, and regulations of the whole 
body; and it was discovered, much to the surprise of most 
people, that the Jesuits had never been formally and 
legally received in France, by the various parliaments of 
the kingdom. This discovery immediately, by holding 
out the greatest prospect of success, roused their enemies 
vehemently to attack them ; and amidst the first was 
the celebrated La Chalotais, procureur-g^neral in the 
parliament of Britany. He had ever shown himself 
inimical to them, and he it was who assailed the 
Jesuits with the most dose and accurate reasoning ; 
though no one who reads his work can well doubt, that 
he suffered himself often to be led, by party feeling, to 
urge assertions destitute of proof. 

It would appear, however, that neither the monarch 
himself, nor Choiseul, was perfectly determined to ex- 
terminate the order of Jesus, though they both, im- 
doubtedly, disapproved of many of the internal 
regulations of that body, and could not by any means 
uphold that general system, which established in the 
heart of every kingdom a secret empire, founded 
chiefly upon the influence obtained over men's minds 
in youth. However that may be, a commission was 
appointed to examine accurately the constitution of the 
society, to discover and display that which was objec- 
tionable, and to make a report upon the subject to 
the crown. Choiseul at first proposed to reform the 
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Several camea are owigiifii ftr ilia Beii.aK ociilk m of 
liiU prc(ject. Vohaixe dedaaaa tlMl Ckmoit XIIL lo- 
plkd to the applicadoo of the Mi^ tim Ao Jconito mit 
etdier remam aa tfwj wcra> ar aaoal ccaae to a&iot at dL 
It is certain, howairar, that aeaietiy liad Ao prq|eet bean 
aeut to RoBM wlm Ia ChalnHnUp in hia poiific capoeitj, 
attacked the body in the paflJMynt of Britany. On 
die Ist of Deeambar, ha ht^ptm. reading liia hanam 
CornpU remim on ^ coniHtntien of iStud Jeanitt, and 
followed the blow bj a aacand CmmfiB randv in lianh 
of the IbUowing year. Tba publication of diia ex- 
amination of the Jeanili' inatttntiona eaDed Ibrtik a 
multitude of defendara froaa diat body^ and a war of 
peuB commenced, into wludi it ia nnneeeMaryto examfaai 
It is sufficient to say diat ilia pariiamenta nniTcraally 
declared themaehea opp^Msd to the aodety of Jeaoi; 
that the obatinacy of the pope> and of Ricei tliair 
general^ alienated an immenat number of thoae wbo 
were friendly, or only partially opposed to it ; and that 
Choiseul, having to choose between the great body of 
the French magistrature and a dangerous religiona 
community, determined to support the parliaments, and 
suppress die Jesuits throug^ont France. 

In forming this determination, be consulted not only 
his own good sense, but Ids natural bias both against 
the Jesuits, whom he had always opposed, and in fayonr . 
of the parliaments, whom he always looked upon as the 
safeguard and the surety both of the people and the 
throne. He had, however, an opponent to encounter, in 
executing this purpose, much more formidable and diffi- 
cult to deal with than any of the body of the Jesuits. 
This was the dauphin, son of Louis XV., and father of 
Louis XVI., who put himself prominently forward as the 
supporter of the order assailed, and brought, in opposition 
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to die parliaments and the minister^ a high reputation 
for reasonable piety and talents of various descriptions. 

Had Louis XV. and his son been equally good^ or 
equally bad^ the resistance of the dauphin to the pur- 
poses of the minister might probably have been suc- 
cessfuL But^ although by no means at open enmity 
with his son^ as had been the case between a king of 
England and a prince of Wales^ Louis XV. did not possess 
that degree of affection towards one whose life was a 
daily reproach to him^ which could have induced him to 
give their full weight to the arguments of the dauphin. 

Under any other circumstances^ the haughty^ deter- 
mined^ and sarcastic conduct of the duke of Choiseul must 
at once have proved his ruin ; for the disputes between 
him and the dauphin were carried on with a degree of 
acrimony which made the minister in the end forget 
entirely the respect that was due to the son of his sove- 
reign. Numberless tart replies are attributed to the 
duke ; and it would appear that the dauphin was not less 
severe in his rejoinders^ till a conversation which had 
been promoted by the king for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the two, ended by Choiseul replying to the prince, 
" I may, perhaps, sir, have the misfortune to become 
your subject ; but I will never be your servant.*' The 
dauphin immediately complained in severe terms to the 
king ; but Louis supported his minister ; and notwith- 
standing the open enmity which existed between his son 
and Choiseul, any thing but a diminution of the mon* 
arch's favour towards die latter took place. He suc- 
ceeded in his object, too, and the Jesuits were finally 
suppressed, and banished from France. 

This may be considered as the second great effort 
of Choiseul's ministry; but his open enmity with 
the dauphin soon brought upon him a charge of the 
most unjust and terrible nature. That prince, at the 
very period of his dispute with Choiseul, was afflicted 
willi the commencement of a malady which not long 
after terminated his existence. The disease was un- 
doubtedly that known ordinarily by the name of con- 
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it tome leaaoo even to bdieve, that Uie icpovt wm 
dreulated by the Tarioos *■>*■»**• wUch were Mk§ 
up againtt bim in the court and in the ndiiiatrj; bet 
the ftvour of the duke of CboiMni with the kfag 
was unshaken^ and his daring, bold^ and aliajflilfaii 
ward character repeDed the charge in sach e maoaari 
that it obtained little or no cndit, whcdier.it was pre* 
mulgated for the pnrpoaea of political ambitien or Jdr 
auitical rerenge. 

In the mean time^ Choiseol poniied all bia puipoiM 
with a great degreeof firmncm and detenninatioii; and 
it may be as well to notice here some of bia prineipii 
acts in pnrsoit of Tarioos det^Mhed olijecta, betee we 
turn to that serioos and important trtnaaction which 
terminated his ministry^ and which may be regaidad 
as the first great Uow to the royal authority in FraaoK 
Finding the inefficacy of the mdlitary reguktiona 
lished in the French army^ and attribnting to thow 
gulations a great part of the disasters which had beftJI— 
France in the war^ he. put forth a new ordinance in thft 
dose of 176*2^ by which the whole constitution of the 
French armies was radically changed. At the same time, 
a number of regiments ^^nre reduced^ and the altera- 
tion altogether produced so much discontent^ that a great 
number of the old officers in the seryice resigned. 

Though certainly irritable and imperious^ Choiaenl 
received their resignation without anger, and even 
granted to those who retired with a reputation un* 
touched, pensions proportionate to their services. At 
the same time great attention was paid to the marine^ 
and sixty-four ships of the line were found in the ports 
or dockyards of France, within eight years after the 
termination of a war in which her navy was supposed 
to have been destroyed. Such was the effect of his 
efforts to restore France to the position she had lost 
as a military nation ; and^ at the same timcj he took 
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measures^ which by some strange neglect were not coun- 
teracted by Great Britain^ for acquiring possession of 
Corsica^ long misgoverned by and in revolt against the 
Genoese. Nor did he neglect to employ all his own 
wonderful activity in frustrating the designs of Russia^ 
raising up against her an enemy in the Ottoman Porte^ 
irritating her upon her Polish frontier^ and entangling 
her with adversaries in the empire. 

At the same time^ he neglected no means whatsoever 
to depress or counterbalance the power of England; 
and there can be little or no doubt, that French officers 
and agents were employed to poison the minds of the 
Asiatic princes against this country^ to direct their 
efforts, and to communicate to them such stores of Eu- 
ropean skilly as might enable them to maintain a war 
against Great Britain with some success. America, 
however, afforded a field for his intrigues still more 
vast and fertile. Those provinces were speedily involved 
in disputes with Great Britain ; and, although we 
cannot acknowledge that the French writers speak 
justly when they say that Choiseul sowed the seeds of 
separation between the two countries, inasmuch as the 
causes of that separation were inherent in the position 
and pretensions of the two lands, yet there can be no 
doubt that he effected a very great deal to irritate men's 
minds in America, and to hasten forward an event 
which might otherwise have been delayed for many 
years. 

It was evident that all these steps were the pre- 
parations for another war ; and either with a view to 
the same event, or for the purpose of repairing the 
commercial and financial disasters of the country, it 
is certain that the French minister applied himself 
earnestly to reduce the expenditure of the state by every 
means in his power. In his own departments, a saving 
of several millions was efiected rapidly, and as he 
acted as prime minister, though he did not take the 
title, he had an opportunity of introducing his own sys- 
tem of economy into many other -branches of the go- 
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tested by the monardiB; and hj holdiiig what woo 
called beds of jnadee;, diey ftom time to time canaed 
the decreet to be regiatcnd in dicir praaence> without 
the examination reqidied* Theae beda of Juatice had 
been greedy mnldplied of late yean^ bat the tiinmph 
of the parliamenta over die Jeaoita implied diem wfth 
die spirit neoeanffy to lenat the loyal will; and, in tli^ 
commencement Oi 176S, diat apirit of rrriatantm 
manifested itself decidedly. 

Notwidistanding all die effinrts of Choiaeol^ it waa 
found impossible to terminate seyeral of die taxes 
which had been levied to carry on die war^ at its con* 
dusion ; and on the 24th of Aprils in die above year, 
an edict was issued for die continuance of such taxea, 
coupled with some provisions for the redemption \i 
die national debt In a moment^ however, the whole 
parliaments of the realm took fire. They refused 
to register die edict, and vigorous remonstrances of 
a very threatening kind instandy poured in upon the 
king from every part of- the realm. The parHamenta 
of Paris, Bordeaux, Rouen, Toulouse, Besan9on, Gie« 
noble, &c. all prepared to resist manfully, and the 
chamber of aides at Paris, which joined in die remon- 
strance of die parliament, had the boldness to suggest 
to die king, in distinct terms, die convocation of tiie 
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Btates-general. To meet these measures^ the court em- 
ployed the exercise of its despotic authority. Grovemors 
of a determiiled character were sent into the refractory 
proyinces, and endeavoured to force the parliaments^ by 
intimidation^ to receive the edicts : but the parliaments 
in their tum^ indignant at the attempt to intimidate 
them^ carried their boldness so far as to order the king's 
governor^ in three several instances^ to be arrested. 

To enter into the detail of all these disputes^ would 
be a history in itself. It is sufficient to say^ that^ 
in the end^ the parliaments succumbed to the royal 
authority^ and there is every, reason to believe that 
Choiseul^ though imdoubtedly favourable to the general 
cause of liberty^ aided the crown with sincerity in 
putting down an attempt which^ had it gone on^ must 
have terminated in a speedy revolution. The king^ 
however^ was made to believe that such was not the 
case ; and all that remains for us to do, is^ to show how 
this impression upon the monarch's mind was made use 
of to overthrow the duke of Choiseul. 

In r^ard to the Jesuits^ it would seem^ a division 
had taken place in the ministry^ and two parties had 
been formed in the court. The chancellor Maupeou, 
togiether with Flesselles and others^ would have modi- 
fied the treatment of the Jesuits^ according to the 
project drawn up by the latter. Choiseul^ after hesi- 
tating on the subject^ determined to support the par- 
liaments ill their purpose of utterly expelling the 
Jesuits from France^ and no efforts were wanting 
on the part of Maupeou and others^ from that moment^ 
to drive him from the ministry. After the death of 
madame de Pompadour^ Louis XV. threw himself into 
the arms of the celebrated madame du Barry^ the most 
abandoned prostitute that he could find in his domi- 
nions ; and this personage was courted and supported by 
the chancellor and his faction ; while Choiseul^ his 
family and friends^ set their face against her in the 
most determined manner^ and the minister even obtained 
the king's promise not to suffer her to appear at court. 
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That promise^ however^ Maapeou tnd the rest induced 
him to violate^ and although madame du Barry ofiered 
to sacrifice all her friends, even the chancellor himself, 
to Choiseul^ the minister only treated her with aggra- 
vated scorn, spared neither her nor the king in his 
puhlic sarcasms, and directed his whole famUy to dis- 
play their contempt towards her on all occasions of 
court ceremony* 

The king during many months resisted all the sug- 
gestions of his mistress and of the chanceUor, and 
maintained Choiseul in the ministry till the year 1 7701 
In the end, however, a letter, either forged or mis- 
applied, hut apparently in the hand-writing of Choiseul, 
was brought before the monarch, which seemed to 
show that the minister was supporting the parliaments 
secretly in their resistance to Uie crown. There can he 
no doubt whatsoever, that if this letter was from the 
hand of Choiseul, it was written, not at the period 
at which it was brought forward, but during the 
struggle of the parliaments with the Jesuits.* Louis 
XV., however, was induced to see it in another light, 
and being at the same time greatly irritated at the bold 
and somewhat insolent opposition of his minister to his 
mad passion, he dismissed him from the government 
on the 24th of December, 1 770, and banished him from 
the court to. his country seat at Chanteloup. 

Choiseul was never suffered to return while the reign 
of Louis XV. continued ; but he had recovered all his 
popularity during the latter years of his ministry, and the 
road from Paris to Chanteloup was covered incessantly 
with carriages, filled with the multitudes of those who 
were anxious to pay him a tribute of respect. He was 
looked upon by the court and the people as the defender of 
the parliaments in the council of the king, and the victim 
of his constitutional opposition to those measures which 
took place in the last years of his ministry and shortly 
before his fall, in consequence of which the parliaments 

* It was addressed to the abb^ Chauvelin,*and without date. 
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of France were dissolved, and new tribunals instituted in 
their place. The hatred of the nation was transferred 
to another object^ and few ministers were ever more dis- 
tinguished by public applause on quitting office than the 
duke of Choiseul. 

He was at this time^ however^ immensely in 
debt; for he had contracted a habit of splendour 
and profusion, which his private fortune and the 
emoluments of his office could hardly defray. They 
mighty indeed, have defrayed that expense, had it not 
been that on several occasions he borrowed from bis 
own private resources to supply the need of the state. 
There seems to be now no doubt that such, was the 
case, and that many of the gratifications and rewards 
which were given to individuals for distinguished ser^ 
vices during his ministry, were derived from the purse of 
the statesman himself, and not from the royal treasury. 
Choiseul, however, was of a temperament to bear with 
the greatest fortitude, or perhaps carelessness, the re- 
verses which befel him. Eager, fiery, and imcompro- 
mising, he was nevertheless in no degree of a sullen or 
melancholy disposition. His cheerfulness, his gaiety, 
suffered no depression from his expulsion from office ; 
his sarcastic wit received no check, and he did not even 
suffer his tranquillity to be disturbed by the court 
forcing him to dispose of his high and lucrative office of 
colonel-general of the Swiss for a sum very inferior to 
the value of the post. 

To meet his pecuniary difficulties, he sold a num- 
ber of fine pictures and a part of his wife's jewels ; 
and, surrounded by all that could make life happy 
in the country, he passed the time of his exile, till 
the death of Louis XV., in 1774, afforded an op- 
portunity for his return to court. The mild and 
amiable Louis XVI. immediately reversed the sentence 
of banishment, and efforts were made by the friends of 
Choiseul to restore him to the ministry, but without 
effect ; the young monarch having placed his whole con- 
fidence in thq count de Maurepas. Choiseul seems to 
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haye eisily contoled himself for his exdusion^ and ood- 
tinued to ei\joy that domestic happiness whidi was his 
portion in the society of a woman who loved him with 
the deep and devoted affection always shown towards 
him by his wife. Married to him in her very earliest 
youth, and filled with sincere admiration of his talent8|yshe 
had continued strenuously to cultivate her own alHlitieSy 
in order to make herself a worthy companion for her 
husband ; and the only drawback to their felicity in the 
later years of their union was the want of children. 

For fifteen years after his expulsion from the ministry, 
the duke of Choiseul continued to form one of the great 
ornaments of that distinguished circle which he himself 
selected from the society of Paris : he died at length, in 
May, 1 785, at the age of sixty-six. 

In person he was remarkably plain, even to ug^- 
ness, but his countenance was full of expression and 
energy. He was small in stature, but weU made 
and active, and in his demeanour he was graceful 
and affable, though quick and bitter when offended. 
In all situations of life he had shown great courage 
and firmness, and incessant activity was the prin- 
cipal characteristic of his ministry. He had much 
penetration, and was undoubtedly possessed of those 
liberal views and feelings which, had they been followed 
with prudence, by a firm and determined minister, who 
knew when to resist, and understood the nice but im- 
portant distinction between granting and yielding, might 
yet have saved France from the horrors of its revolu- 
tion, though not from changes which might deserve 
that name. 

As it was, the measures promoted by his adver- 
saries in the council, and which he himself was unable 
to restrain, may be considered as having laid the first 
stone of the edifice of democratic power in France. 
The foundation, it is true, had been dug long before. 

The comprehensiveness of the duke of Choiseul's mind, 
and his skill in negotiation, are shown by the conception 
and execution of the Family Compact, which proved the 
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greatest source of annoyance and injury to England 
(whom he then justly considered as the determined 
enemy of France) that had heen afforded by any treaty 
during many centuries. This was certainly the master- 
piece of his ministry : for we can neither look upon the 
fact of his having cultiTated the seeds of revolt sown in 
America^ or of his having excited for any purpose a san- 
guinary war between two distant powers^ as the acts of a 
great statesman or a great man. They belong to that petty 
scliool of diplomacy, which has acquired so many ad- 
mirers and so many followers^ solely because its doctrines 
are fitted to limited minds^ and its objects attainable by 
small capacities. 
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JAMES NECKER. 

4 

BORN 1788« POED 1804. 

The Ufe of Nedcer^ one of tiie mort inteverti^g nd 
instnictite thit ooold be written^ if ticoled Man hiatDiicri 
eaatij, offers no yerj itrikiiig incidentti m a matter of pd- 
vate luognphy. The difBcultiei of hii ntnation^ and bit. 
consunt application tobniiiMH^ daring his poUdeal eannv 
rendered his life^ while in office^ bat a part of the Ui- 
tory of the times^ and^ in his letiiement, the oonne of 
his existence nnderwent few Tsriations. Those vaziatioBi^ 
however^ were important; and though perhaps the time 
is not yet come^ when fall jastioe can be rendered eiliicr ^ 
to the defects or the talents of that famous minister^ jrt 
we must endeavour to give an impartial accoont, hinr- 
ever brief^ both of the public and private career of the 
celebrated minister of the French reyolution. 

James Neckerwas bom at Geneva on the 30th Septem- . 
ber^ 1732. His family, which originally came &om Ger- 
many, had been long settled in the republic where he en- 
tered into life ; and, though it would appear that his race 
belonged to the nobles of the country from which it first 
came, all the prejudices attached to that rank had been 
done away with, and, from his earliest years, Necker was , 
destined by his parents to commercial life. 

The situation of Greneva, a small free state surrounded 
by monarchs more or less despotic, and yet encouraging in 
its bosom that liberty of thought and disci&sion which had 
been banished from many of the adjacent countries, had 
rendered the city and the vicinity, for many years previous 
to the birth of Necker, the resort both of men of letters 
and real genius, and of many whose only title to distinc- 
tion was the activity of irritable imaginations and rest- 
less minds. Great advantages, however, resulted from 
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such circumstances to all persons who wished to acquire 
knowledge and information ; for^ although the doors 
which were constantly thrown open before them might 
lead the blind and the niisguided into paths of danger and 
difficulty^ those who were properly directed could not 
fail to meet with a clear and direct way to the attainment 
of knowledge and accurate information. 

Necker, then, from a very early age, showed a strong 
disposition for the study of philosophy, as it was then un- 
derstood, and of political economy, yet but inaccurately 
known; and in all such pursuits he had ample scope and 
opportunity given him, his relations and friends affording 
him every means of instruction, and only requiring that 
he should make himself completely master of all com* 
mercial details, that his progress in the course of life which 
they had laid out for him might not be impeded. He was 
sent to Paris at an early period, and placed in the bank of 
aM. Vemet,wherehe passed through the initiatory stages 
of his profession. He was then placed as a partner in the 
well-known house of Thellusson, where he acquired a 
complete and general knowledge of all commercial trans- 
actions, which he turned much to the advantage of the 
house and of himself. 

In this firm he succeeded in accumulating a 
large independent fortune ; and, while yet in the 
prime of life, obtained leisure to dedicate himself to 
the subjects which had captivated his youth, without 
detriment to his mercantile career. He had by this time 
acquired a hi^h reputation, not only as a man but as a 
financier, and was appointed, at about the age of thirty, 
syndic of the French company of the Indies, which, 1 
believe, was one of the first public employments, for so 
it might be considered, of him, who was afterwards to 
rule the destinies of France. His exertions in this situ- 
ation were very great, though they ultimately proved in. 
effectual. He laboured strenuously to restore to the 
company the splendour of former days, and apparently suc- 
ceeded in some degree, notwithstanding the fierce attacks 
of persons who assailed it on both general and interested 
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Tiews; but that, whidi of eomne enmped all bis efcl% 
and Qldmatdy rendered dwmiiieilfeetaaly was dieptMOfr* 
oeived determination of the miniaten to put an cad to 
the company. A mnltitadaof peraopa poured ftrdi vftm 
the company of the Indiet« in I769, all that peeaUar 
kind of abuae, which ii the beat fittad to nioe popahr 
outcry againat either men or Jnatitntiona ; oul tlioi^ 
Necker^ both by hia infioence and hia peo, A>fcn4 fd Ae 
company whidi he had adminiatered ao anrrraaftiHy^ Ae 
abb^ Morellet^ and ita other aaiailanla^ pivvailed ; an^ia 
1770^ the company of the Indiea waa pat an end to. 

The very defence of thatlnatitntion had called thac^fei 
of Necker to the administration of Colbert; andjin a voy 
few years after the fall of the company of the Indian 
the academy having propoaed a prise for an enlogiBm 
on the famons minister of Louis XI V.^ it waa won bj a 
production of the Geneveae banker. He nndonbtadly 
held up Colbert to himaeif aa a modd to ibSkm, 
although he had not that remarkable firmneaa of dia-. 
racier which distinguished Cdbert, and which^ perhaps 
employed on the eve of the £unons revolution^ nd^ 
have deprived that political convulsion of the rTnrwca 
which rendered it a great calamity. He vraa now^ 
however, embarked in diplomatic life, having been ap- 
pointed by the republic of Geneva its resident at the 
court of France, and passed much of his time in the 
brilliant society, partly literary, partly political, which 
assembled at the house of the due de Choiseul. 

Some time before this period, however, Necker had be- 
come attached to a MUe. Curchod de Nasse, the daughter 
of a protestant clergyman in the Pays de Vaud, a peraon 
equally distinguished for beauty and talents, and who had 
received from her father such an education as is but rarely 
bestowed upon a woman* This young lady ia cele« 
brated in history, not only on account of her own 
individual virtues and high qualities, but as an object 
of the affection of two of the most opposite, but dis- 
tinguished, men of the day : these were Necker and 
Gibbon. The latter had been sent by his father to 
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Lausanne^ in order it would seem to reclaim him from 
popery ; and both his own account and that of Rousseau 
appear to show that^ notwithstanding the lamentable ug- 
liness of his countenance^ and all that was disagreeable in 
his manners and character. Gibbon succeeded in acquiring 
so far the regard of MUe. Curchod^that she was willing to 
become his wife. The father of the historian, however, 
opposed the union of his son with a foreigner ; and, 
while Gibbon himself submitted his passion to the die 
tation of his father with a good grace, MUe. Curchod 
was probably not deeply disappointed. 

Some years elapsed, however, before she g^ve her hand 
to another ; but, in 1764, she was married to Necker,for 
whom she seems to have entertained feelings very different 
and far more intense than those which she had ever felt 
towards Gibbon. Necker was now as happy in domestic 
life as the union of virtue with virtue, and talent with 
talent, in the bond of mutual affection, could be expected 
to render him ; but it would seem that Mme. Necker 
was not without ambition. Distinction was an object 
which she had been taught to look for in the man of her 
choice; and there is some reason to believe that her 
preference for political eminence over domestic felicity 
served not a little to increase whatever share of am- 
bitious energy existed in Necker's disposition, and to 
lead him forward into the scenes of political contention, 
and to the arena of ambitious struggles, in which he 
soon played a part. 

Several little treatises, which appeared from the 
pen of the future minister, on different subjects con- 
nected with the commerce of the country, called 
public attention to a man who distinguished himself at 
a time when the treasury of the state was virtually 
bankrupt, and when no one had been foimd to propose 
any rational plan of relief. Such was the situation 
which he held in public esteem at the period of the 
accession of Louis XVI., who immediately nominated 
as his minister the count de Maurepas. As ill calculated 
as any person that ever Jived to disentangle a country 
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from the evib which had been entailed upoa itly Ae 
bed government of e long eoooeMUMi of ■■■Sii8«fcw" ■! 
uioiierchty Maurepea was a man origfauJSj 
poaed, not without a certain degree of 
talvnt ; bnt he had never been firm in ciinneler, 
whatever energy he had po aa e a K d in youth had 
enfeebled by age, and qudled under an exile of twaif 
yean from the court, in whieh he had onee 
tinguiihed. 

He brought, then, to the government of a 
labouring under a malady of the moat acute kidL 
a system of, palliativea whidi could only allay aoav 
of the lymptoms, bnt could by no means erne fc 
disease. Ignorant himaelf of finance, he called Nedir 
to the head of tiiat department in 1776, inaViwig lw»j 
in the first place, director of the treasury^ nnder fiie 
comptroller-general Tabourean, as a sort of initiatii» 
It is probable that Maurepas, in making this nominatia^ 
was more influenced by the hope of obtaining^ money ftr 
carrying on the business of the state through Necksi^t 
high credit in the mercantile world, and akin in al 
commercial transactions, than by any purpose of apply- 
iug to the great evil of the state — its pecuniary embar- 
rassments — a specific remedy by means of Necker's 
financial talents and genius for p<jitical economy. 

The abilities which the Genevese minister now dia* 
played recommended him powerfully to the king ; and 
early in the following year he became director-genml of 
finance. At this time, one of the companions of Necker 
in the administration was the famous Tuigot, a bold, 
zealous^ determined reformer^ who sought to put an 
end to the murmurs of the people^ by removing all 
those real evils which existed to excite them. He — 
and there is reason to believe that the same was the 
view of Malesherbes — proposed, as the first principles 
of his administration^ to restore freedom of conscience to 
all men ; to abolish the use of the torture in all cases ; 
to put an end to arbitrary imprisonments ; to terminate 
ail those inequalities of law which made a distinction 
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between any two classes of the people^ in matters either 
of taxation or of justice ; and^ in fact^ to make equity 
the only rule in the dealings of the government with 
the people. 

Such were the views of Turgot ; and, had he been 
permitted, he would undoubtedly have had the firmness 
to carry them into execution, though, perhaps, not the 
prudent moderation so to carry them into execution as 
not to produce great concomitant evils by the change. 
Such a minister, however, was by no means suited to 
act under the supreme direction of the feeble Maurepas, 
in whom age had produced more decrepitude of mind 
than of body. Turgot had gained great influence with 
the king ; but he was hated by the court, by the parlia- 
ment, and by the prime minister ; and he was soon after 
driven from the government by Maurepas. Necker 
still remained, though his principles were by no means 
dissimilar to those of Turgot himself — perhaps even 
verging more decidedly towards democracy, in consequence 
of having received both his birth and early education in 
the bosom of an old republic. To the high-toned and 
generous principles of Turgot, Necker, though inferior to 
him in many points, added great and remarkable skill 
in almost all branches of finance, and he carried the 
same system of open dealing and determined reform 
into his branch of die administration which Turgot had 
endeavoured to introduce into his. 

One of the greatest evils which existed in France 
had been the multiplication of useless posts and offices, 
which had been created for corrupt purposes, granted 
for corrupt services, or sold to supply the temporary 
necessities of the court. At these, it would seem, 
Necker had previously determined to strike, if ever 
he arrived at power; and his first act, on being ap- 
pointed to a post in the ministry, was to refuse to receive 
any salary, in order that he might act more freely in 
diminishing the salaries of others, and abolishing those 
posts which he judged necessary to suppress. We 
cannot here enter either into the justice or the reason- 
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ahleness of his conduct in all the cases in whidi he 
found it necessary to ])ut an end to different offices about 
the court. It is sufficient to say that^ in a very few 
months, he had suppressed upwards of 600 postiy 
which were utterly useless and unnecessary^ and 
the high salaries attached to which were a continoil 
drain upon tlie treasury. Other offices were diminished 
in point of salary, and a great saving was also effected 
in the method of collecting the revenue. The clearest 
system was introduced into the puhlic accounts^ and, 
as is always the consequence of order, g^eat savings of 
labour, time, and money were immediately produced. 

By these means, and with the existing revenues of the 
country, Necker was not only enabled to meet the cur- 
rent expenses, but in some degree to relieve the burdens 
of the people. The tax called the taille^ though not 
a]K>li shed, « was diminished; and a decree of the king 
fixed its extent, for the future, so as to guard it against 
those arbitrary augmentations which preceding kings 
had frequently recurred to. The difficulties whidi 
naturally surround a minister on entering into power 
with an embarrassed state of finances, were increased in 
the case of Necker, by the commencement of the severe 
and long protracted war known by the name of the first 
American war. In the contest between Great Britain 
and her colonies, France most unwisely, as she was then 
situated, determined to take a part, notwithstanding the 
decided opposition of many persons high in influence at 
the court, amongst whom one of the most distinguished 
was Necker himself. 

That which he could not prevent, however, Necker 
did not do a little to remedy by exerting himself 
with the utmost energy and success to relieve the 
country from the burdens under which she groaned. 
It would seem, however, notwithstanding the success 
which he really obtained, and which he himself 
estimated perhaps too highly, that Necker foresaw, 
from the difficulties of finance into which the country 
was plunged, from the spirit of innovation and change 
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which had gained ground amongst the people^ and 
from that longing for liberal., if not for democratic^ 
institutions^ which pervaded all classes, and which was 
certainly not likely to be diminished by the contagion of 
the American institutions, that it would be absolutely 
necessary for the monarch to have recourse ultimately 
to the states-general of the kingdom, and, by reviving 
that free institution, which had existed even in the 
sternest times of feudalism, to base the proceedings of 
the sovereign upon the only legitimate and firm found- 
ation, the consent and approbation of the people. 

Proceeding, however, as cautiously in execution as he 
did boldly in the formation of his design, Necker deter- 
mined, before he had recourse to an institution to the 
functions of which the people had long been unaccus* 
tomed, to prepare the way by the means of provincial 
assemblies or parliaments; and even in commencing such 
a course of action to proceed gradually, trying the pro- 
vincial parliaments first in one province, and then in 
another, so as to give no violent shock to the existing state 
of things. By some writers this scheme is attributed to 
Turgot; but there can be no doubt whatsoever that 
Necker entertained it also, and that under his adminis- 
tration were made the first efforts to carry it practically 
into execution by the introduction of provincial assem- 
blies in the provinces of Berri and Rouergue. 

By this undertaking, the minister gave very great 
offence to the parliament of Paris, as by his suppression 
of unnecessary offices he had created 600 mortal enemies 
amongst persons connected with the highest and 
most influential families of the state. The people 
in general, however, admired and approved; and a 
financial statement which the minister prepared, and 
which became famous throughout the whole world as 
the Compte rendu of Necker, added immensely to his 
popularity with the great body of the French nation. 
The Compte rendu was, in fact, a statement of the 
finances, drawn up in clear and intelligible terms, and 
laid before the king in 1781 ; showing the monarch, for 
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the first time, mt one y/itm, fSbm ical 
Thii, by Ned»r*t cooteot aad adviei^ vw piiliiiti 
made pablic : for it ww one of hii gnat priMi|la^il 
tfctting the fbunenti fhtmaMa, to meet all As dlAri* 
ties boldljr, and to gite the wtmost pnWictty t» nay 
thing connected therewith. 

(Jnder roanjr pointa of Tieir. iliis jiMyl ftP^ «a 
politic at well as honest; ht, by a^ M^Mrfiy ^ 
people to know the difficoltfet wiili wlddi iko p- 
▼emment stmggjed^ he might well espmet to tmA 
them to bear the burdens imposed t^oo tlMB-vii 
greater patience ; while, by showing ihaa A^ emj 
thing was done which oonld be done to iHw>i«ia 
bunleni, he hoped to teach them to 

Ailly. He also taught them by sndi candour to pofe 
ilencc in the goTemment, and hoped with a 
nation to obtain rapport by showing himseJf 
it. It ii true, indMd, that by so doing he ahowcd 
|)0(>plc their own power and the wealoieai of the i»- 
vrrntnrnt ; and it is very probable that Nedcer did M 
fl\iUy consider that great multitudes are ahnoat almi 
lod hy small factions, and that generosity and confidsMS 
Mn» not in their nature so active as ambition and sos- 
pioion. 

The flmt blow he was to receive, however^ was not ftom 
<ho piHiplo, hut from the court With themultitade his 
popiiUHty nnnained undiminished, and his exertions for 
\\w IxMioHt of the state, his independence and freedom 
iVoiu sU views of personal interest, as well as the im- 
iHuindod charities of his wife and family, and his own 
altiMition to every thing that could solace or relieve a peo- 
ple mill^ring under a severe war, gained him very gene. 
raUy lovr and esteem with the middle and lower rlnimcfl- 
Uy the OmifUe rendu he showed that, on taking 
\\\\M\ himself the supreme direction of the finance, he 
had fmind a deficit in the revenue of 34,000,000 of 
livivii i and that, notwithstanding the war, without any 
sdilUional imposts, snd even with a diminution of the 
)H>pular burtlens^ he had contrived to make the annual 
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receipts exceed the expenditure by a sum of 10,000,000 
of livres. We cannot pause here to inquire whether in 
this Compte rendu there was or was not a certain 
portion of fallacy ; whether Necker did or did not 
suffer himself to be led away by a natural fondness for 
his own plans and doctrines, into giving an exaggerated 
picture of their success. Certain it is, and beyond all 
doubt, that, in the most embarrassed state of finance 
that France had ever seen, Necker did a great deal to 
relieve the people, to make the receipts cover the ex- 
penses, and even to create a store to diminish the enor- 
mous burdens of the state. Surely^ that was credit 
enough ; but that credit those who envied and those who 
hated him were not at all inclined to allow him. 

The Compte rendu was assailed by numerous critics : 
every thing that appeared like an exaggeration was 
pointed out with eagerness; false lights were thrown upon 
the difficult subject which he had undertaken to treat ; 
sneers, insinuations, and calumnies were added; and 
every attempt, in short, was made to decry the minister of 
finance, to hold up his Compte rendu as a false and 
fraudulent statement, and to excite against him the 
outcry of all those bodies who were most likely to work 
his fall. Necker, as may be imagined, was very much 
mortified and distressed ; and by no means without pride 
of a particular kind, his feelings were wounded by see- 
ing himself surrounded by enemies and adversaries at a 
moment he had been labouring to deserve friendship and 
support. 

His mortification, however, was very greatly increased 
when he discovered that those enemies were in the 
cabinet as well as in the court. He soon found that the 
papers which he had confided to the other ministers 
and to the king, of the most private and important cha. 
racter, were circulated amongst the public, with com- 
ments and observations, calculated to raise up against 
him a host of enemies. He found that Maurepas 
himself not only listened to all the charges against him, 
but countenanced them by his own observations and 
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; and he found, nDI § mihu, 
coofidmce luiTing been fwiiwiUrd 
<if die meadien of die ceonrilj ii 
MMiiy to make a dtange in kin 
Btoationi^ if he desired raaOj to 
even to maintain his own lepntatioH. 

Manrepas himMif had a certain and deAnte caom tf 
animoiitj towardiNeder. Ilr had, it appr ni i^ ■inwnnlid^ 
aome time before, Sartine, the bentoant of Ae pniinxi 
moit ineompetentperaon, to diepoatof miniaterof manm; 
and Neder met with die gicateat diUcoitj, daring Ae 
cooiae of a long anddiffieidt war, in tranaarting ihn fl^ 
qnentboainem which he had with thai fonetionarf. & 
had finequendy repreienled the matter to the kiqg; mi, 
taking adTantage of an opportunity when l lam c p naw 
detained in Paris by iDnoa, he propoaed to Iioua XVL 
to remove Sartine, and bcatow his post npon the maiqw a 
de Castries, a person well fitted for it in efcry respect. 
The king consented, bat Maorepas neyer forgMt 
Keeker, and seised the first <^»portonity of vengeancOi 

In the business of the Campte rendu, his malice &- 
played itself in the most striking manner, and Neskv 
found that he was not only secredy condemned by die 
prime minister, but made by him a public object of 
Bcom and sarcasm. Necker had also discovered, as we 
have before said, that the plan which he had drawn 19 
for the establishment of provincial assemblies had been 
copied, and circulated amongst the counsellors and other 
members of the parliament of Paris, and he determined 
to place himself in a more favourable, position, or to 
quit a ministry with the other members of which he 
could not act in safety. It is necessary, however, to 
show what was the situation in which he was placed. 
By one of the strangest anomalies that it is possible to 
conceive, the minister who held one of the most im- 
portant situations under the crown — the general di- 
rection of the finances — did not by right of his post, as 
he ought to have done, obtain admission to the privy 
council. Thus, all the plans of Necker, however excel* 
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lent jn conception^ and however admirably executed by 
him after their adoption^ were submitted to and dis- 
cussed in his absence by a body of men^ several of 
whom he knew to be inimical to him. Whatever 
representations they thought fit^ also^ were sent forth by 
them to the public ; and in order to put a stop to the 
intrigues which were taking place against him^ he 
found it absolutely necessary to demand a place in the 
privy council^ and to be present at the discussion of his 
own proposals. 

Necker accordingly made application in form for 
what was called entry of the council^ and this 
Maurepas caused to be refused him^ endeavouring^ in* 
deed^ to soften the insult and the injustice which he 
showed towards a man who may be said to have saved 
him and his ministry from destruction^ by offering him 
various court favours and distinctions*^ which offers the 
minister treated as they deserved. Necker now de- 
manded to be permitted to retire^ and sent in his 
resignation ; but before it was accepted^ many great 
efforts were made^ by persons really desirous of the 
good of the country^ to induce him to remain in the 
ministry. 

Necker, however, was found to be immoveable in 
this respect ; and it has been generally supposed, that 
madame Necker herself, indignant at the conduct with 
which her husband was treated, and apprehensive both 
for his safety and his honour, used the whole of the 
vast influence which she possessed over him, to induce 
him to adhere unchangeably to his resolution. This 
seems to have been admitted on all hands; and her 
great influence with her husband is proved beyond a 
doubt by the very singular tokens of respect which 
Necker had always displayed towards his wife, not 
only in the private circles of Paris, or in the manage- 
ment and distribution of the vast charities which they 
exercised, or even in the minor arrangements of some 
of the branches of administration entrusted to him, 
i* The entree at court was o£Etoed him, we are told, as an equivalent 
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rach IS ihe amdiofatum of the priscm ajntem^*, dw 
tdminiitration of hotpitals^ &c, bat alio in the gnat 
and important pointa which he had treated in tiie C^mfts 
rendu, in r^;aid to which he paja to ™«^«nf* Nedber 
the extraordinary coApliment of dedaringy that aome 
of the moat weighty matters in which he had ancoeedBd 
owed their reanlt to her. 

After many of his friends had endeayonred to pcenfl 
upon him to change hia lesohition^ repreaentiQg to hia^ 
thatthecountdeManrepaa hadabeadypaaaed the oidiBaiy 
term of human life, andcould not he expected to linger oa 
much longer, and after Necker had rejected all aolicil^ 
tions on the sulgect, the heautifiil and unfortunate Bfarie 
Antoinette determined to uae her influence to induce liiai 
to remain in the ministry. She laid wait fbr hifn, and 
caused him to be brought into her cabinet, to hoM a 
private couTersadon with her on the sulject ; while a 
multitude of persons, alarmed by the turn that affldis 
had taken, waited without to know the result. At lengdi, 
when the queen came forth, there was much mortifl«a-> 
tion to be seen in the expression of her countenanee; 
and one of the courtiera yentured to question her, ta 
which she merely replied, ''He positively refuses." 

Necker, retiring from the government of the finances, 
devoted himself for a time to the pleasures of domestic 
life, and to writing one of the most famous works that 
ever was published upon that branch of administration 
which he had lately quitted. The private life of the 
statesman, during the whole term of his residence in 
Paris, was such as conciliated the respect and esteem of 
those with whom he mingled. AU the men of literary 
eminence of the day congregated at his house; and in 
the midst of contending opinions, and of all those vague, 
wild theories, which preceded the Revolution, he main- 
tained the calm and dignified moderation of a wise 
man, neither giving way to the rash and giddy sys- 
tems that were whirling round him, nor denying to 
others that liberty of thought and faith which he ex- 
ercised so reasonably himself. Marmontel, Bu£Pon, 
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Saint Lambert^ Thomas^ and others were the constant 
and well pleased guests at his table ; while the great 
and beneficent works which he undertook for the relief 
of the prisoners, the sick, and the poor of the metro- 
polis, acquired for him the love of other classes. 

But the fame of Necker had reached long before to 
parts of the country which he had never visited, and a 
thousand testimonies of respect flowed in upon him, 
immediately after his resignation, which he himself 
could not have expected. A number of towns openly 
sent him addresses, expressing their regret at his re- 
tirement from the ministry ; and no one even amongst 
his enemies could shut their eyes to the fact, that the 
•retirement of Necker from the department of finance 
was looked upon by the whole country as a national 
misfortune. We are told, also, that more than one so- 
vereign in Europe, the chief of whom was the emperor 
Joseph, offered to place Necker immediately at the head 
of their finance ministry. He declined all offers, how- 
ever, probably believing that, ere long, circumstances 
would compel the king of France to require again his 
services ; and that the death of Maurepas would re- 
move the obstacles which prevented him from serving 
Louis with as much willingness as energy and zeal. 

In this respect, however, if he entertained such an 
expectation, he was disappointed. It is not improbable 
that both the king and queen were somewhat offended 
by the great financier's pertinacity in insisting upon his 
resignation being accepted ; and certain it is, that on 
the death of Maurepas, which took place shortly after, 
the claims of Necker were either forgotten or neglected, 
and he remained banished from the ministry, while 
Vergennes was placed at the head of pubhc affairs, and 
Calonne was intrusted with the ministry of finance. 

In the mean time appeared the famous book of 
Necker on the administration of the finances — pro- 
bably the most popular work of the kind that ever was 
written. The press could not supply the demand with 
sufficient rapidity, and 80,000 copies of the book were 
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•old in m lew weds. Emy naa in Vrtnet rtodfal 
NedKr*t vfwtteat, and imaghied hiiiMdf • financkr; mi 
nany gidned m1 informittioii on tbe ml^jaet^ wfaidk 
w ndtfed tbem eager, not only to acquire nMra, bit 
to employ^ right or wrong, die portion of aHwify iridA 
diey ImmI obtained. Daring all tbcae eventa, Ac new 
ninialert of Lonia XVL were harrying on tlieir m«lff 
into the awftil cataMo^ into wliieh he waa deatiaed 
ultimately to phinge. Calonnej raah and impniden^ 
•eemt to hate p r oceeded npon die principle that Ae 
welfare of the atale ahme depended npon the r^id 
drcttlation of money; that no eaotion waa neoeamy; 
that no pradenee waa leqnired ; that aU that waa neoea- 
mry waa to cncoiuage indnalxy and exertion by pio- 
digality and hnmy. He ftneied that the great body 
of France waa in an atrophy; to core it of wbidh ha 
hutrkd it into a lirver. 

Inttead of there being any aorplna rerenne, the es- 
pctHlitnie now gieatly exceeded the income of the atate; 
am) that income itadf daUy diminiihed, while the qneen, 
the co«rt« the miniitei% and the placemen Tied with eadi 
other in extratagviee* The nation murmured^ aa well 
it rai|{ht; but the coQrtier% who fattened upon Ca^ 
lonn^"** liberality, and the aabordinate finandera^ idio 
VfryctI upon hit extraTaganoe^ gave the most atrenu- 
ous Mip|Kirt to a man who had established auch a 
giiKl^Mi age of peculation and comiption. Two things 
al»i> combined to giTe Calonne greater facilities in ob. 
taining money to supply his profuse expenditure than 
he naturally ought to hvm had. In the first place^ the 
short administration -of Necker had restored the cre- 
dit of the government ; and the regularity^ order^ and 
economy which he had introduced had, as it were^ 
screened the monarchy from the eyil results of the ex- 
travagant wars of Louis XIV., the corruptions, ruinous 
specuUtionSy and state gambling of the regency, and 
the vices, wars, and errors of Louis XV. In the next 
place, Cdonne himself had great plausibility of state- 
ment, and even of action. No man disdiarged hia 
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pecuniary obligations more punctually than he did ; and 
the creditors of the state found that not even Necker 
himself had been more accurate in his payments than 
Calonne, 

The latter minister^ however^ paid old debts only 
by contracting new ones ; and^ while the great credit 
which Necker had obtained for the government became 
exhausted by the incessant loans to which Calonne had 
recourse^ the financiers discovered the secret of the new 
minister's punctuality^ and began to look to the end of 
the system^ and refiiise any further applications for sup- 
ph'es. New taxes of some kind became the only re- 
source^ and those new taxes required the concurrence 
and support of some powerful body. Under these dif- 
ficult circumstances^ Calonne^ trusting to his popular elo- 
quence^ had recourse to the old expedient of assem- 
bling tiie notables^ or principal members of the nobility^ 
in order to derive from them some assistance and sup- 
port 

He found the notables^ however^ not so easy to deal with 
as he had expected. He was obliged^ of course^ to furnish 
some account of his admimstration ; and in so doing 
he had recourse to ingenious and plausible statements^ 
endeavoming to embarrass the minds of inquirers by 
carrying up his view of the finances to former epochs ; 
and^ having recourse to not very creditable expedients 
to shift the responsibility from his own shoulders^ en- 
deavoured to prove that Necker's Compte rendu was 
a fallacy^ and that^ in fact^ instead of a surplus 
of ten millions in the revenue at the time when he took 
it into his hands^ there had been^ in reality^ a deficiency 
of fifty millions, 

Necker immediately roused himself at this charge, 
and insisted upon some explanation taking place be- 
tween him and Calonne. He displayed great modera- 
tion^ indeed^ as well as firmness, evincing no desire 
publicly to expose the minister, and endeavouring, as far 
as possible, to obtain by gentie means that justification 
wMch he was determined to arrive at by some method. 
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" As soon as the work of Necker was published^ the 
coterie met every day. Mirabeau went thither to gather 
up the observations which were made, and to launch out 
at the minister. He spoke beforehand of the matter as 
of a complete triumph, and aimed at nothing less than 
unmasking the quack^ ripping him up, and bringing him 
on his knees before Calonne, convicted of lying and in- 
capacity. Little by little, however, this fierce fire was 
damped. He spoke no more upon the subject; he did 
not even like odier people to speak to him on it. I 
asked him often, why this great production was defer- 
red — from what new kindness of heart he spared the 
great quack in the enjoyment of his usurped reputation, 
— why the Panchaud committee had suspended this great 
act of justice. Mirabeau, to deliver himself from these 
reproaches, which went home to his previous boasts, 
told me at length that Necker was necessary for the 
formation of the states-general ; that his popularity 
was wanted, and that the question of the deficit was 
overwhelmed in that of the double representation of 
the commons. 

'' Such a fact was sufficient to enable'me to judge that 
the reply of M. Necker had been triumphant, and that 
his most ardent enemies, after having tried their teeth 
upon this file, had not been able to pierce it." 

Such was the first proceeding in which we find Necker 
opposed by the famous Mirabeau, a man as unprincipled 
as he was talented, and who, there is every reason to 
believe, was not more inclined to serve his country dis- 
interestedly than to serve his king. 

Having mentioned the name of Mirabeau, we must 
pause for a moment on the previous history of one who 
was every way remarkable. This celebrated and extra- 
ordinary man, who* played so prominent a part in the 
events of those times, was the son of the marquis de 
Mirabeau, a man of considerable property and talents in 
Provence. His fiimily name was Riquetti, and his an- 
cestors were originally Italian. The whole race seems 
to have been possessed with furious passions and re- 
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monelm detemiliiation, md to ka¥« beeo defdld flf 
priodpfey if endowed with geniae. EQs fiidier irw «d 
loMwn w m pditjcal writer, and ag one who had at aiiA 
guned hii celebrity by a Mvt of origfaulity wtUk m 
not without afifectatiofi at by tctaoo or doqfoaMe. B» 
was one of the flxit who attaded the Hrapotic frinci^ 
of monarchy ettaUiihed by Looia XIV.^ 114 ^no k 
conaequenoe confined in the Baatillp, at o^tiiiie whea tht 
authority of the crown waa atil intaeL He ^ffrfifJ 
great morality in his writlngi^ and a love of the homn 
race ; but there is reaaoa to bdier^ that in every Ai^ 
hat his writings he diq^yed another character^ and wai 
debaudied in eoodnet and ndsanthro^eal in notiom. 

His eldest son, of whom we haTe joat mp6kaM, m 
bom on the 9th of Mardi, 1749* He veceiTed a ds- 
aultory education, qualified to render him aaperllcianiy 
hut generally informed on many sulgeeta. VarioiM Ian. 
guages, various arts, Tsrious .sdenoes, were all in torn 
studied by Mirabeau, who carried away a alight know* 
kdge of each, and a profound knowledge of none. His 
great genius and extraordinary actirity of mind^ how- 
ever, supplied many deficiencies, and enabled him to 
appropriate to himself, with an ease and facility quite 
extraordinary, the ideas and the expressions of othera. 

Strange to say, however, the habit and the takot of 
appropriation neither proceeded from, nor led to a penury 
of original thoughts and on those occasions when it was 
necessary for Mirabeau to rely upon his own resources!, 
he showed that he could produce that fund of his own 
which was far superior to what he borrowed from others. 
The violence of all his passions, the impetuosity of his 
character, and his utter want of principle, showed them- 
selves very early, and his father, who seems to have 
joined to the principal bad qualities of his son a great 
portion of sordid avarice — quite compatible with extra, 
vagance — and that sort of pride which is the eldest 
child of vanity, seems to have laboured to have kept hia 
son in subjection, by making him always dependent 
upon him for pecuniary resources. 
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Thus the Hfe of Mirabeau began in difficulties and 
entanglements. He first entered into a cavalry regiment 
as a volunteer^ and applied himself sedulously to obtain 
some knowledge of his profession ; but an intrigue, into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter here^ 
called upon him' the indignation of his father^ who ap- 
plied to the court for an order for his imprisonment^ 
which was obtained. The marquis would even, it is 
said, have proceeded on this occasion to the same ex- 
traordinary acts of violence and persecution in regard to 
his son which he indulged in afterwards, had it not 
been for the most pressing entreaties of various friends. 
On issuing out of prison^ Mirabeau was sent to Cor- 
sica with the regiment in which he served, and at the 
end of the campaign wrote a work upon the govern- 
ment of Genoa in that country^ which gained him 
considerable reputation. 

The constant disagreement between his father and 
his mother produced a spirit of faction in their family^ 
in which Mirabeau took his full share, and be thus in- . 
curred the indignation of his father more and more 
every day from infancy till manhood. But, shortly 
after his return from Corsica, he seems to have applied 
himself strenuously, and with really good intentions, to 
cultivate the regard of his father. In order to please 
him, he consented to retire into the country and occupy 
himself in agricultural pursuits ; of which however he 
soon became tired, and returning to Paris, he lost, by 
strong and talented opposition to the political friends 
of the marquis, all the hold he had acquired upon his 
parental regard. 

In 1772^ he married Mile, de Marignane, a wealthy 
and beautiful girl ; but even in this transaction his con. 
duct seems not to have been without reproach ; and, if 
we are to believe the accounts of some of bis friends, he 
followed, for the purpose of obtaining the consent of his 
bride's relations, the extraordinary path of injuring her 
reputation. For a certain period, the fortune which he 
obtained with his wife afforded him the means of living 
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iwHfirai Mw; bm in ft^my dM»rt timete 
lUMrir «Uk dvtow awl Mb hOmt again ii 

wikv hi* titaiinii w«ff««w lartead of ghr^g 

niwwii^Hcif ia vikttii^ aa anaagnacBt widi Ui 
dilvcik h» obtaiaifd la ordir from £be king, 
b^C (W cuual hb ton la tNaaia apon Ida cata_ 
ibrirr ptifaMWfw Eat a duel ia which he eng^Eed 
ta \MrU«r H» avea^ oaa of bia l i att ia ^ who had 1 
•ttltirU* bmwiAkt upon hin aaw teretitieay and he wm 
avtWwU lato c«nflafmnil ia ana of die piorindal fth 




Wft amt ftad him ante a aoit of aorveOkniea k 
ibi^ tvwa of Ihrntarticr^ vhere hegan hia nnlbit^* 
cviiiKctkNi with madama Moninv whom he ndnuj 
Her h# wiCTtaiacd by evfty aoct of meana tiiat eorii 
i»rru|>l aad dvfcaw her vdad ; and wh»au, faitfacrli^ 
hU writing had beta principally of a polidcal ehandar, 
tho«e which wvl1^ wriltca dairing thia oonnexlon oAr 
iHMhiii^ but the moat honribfe aeiisiiality and depitefi- 
ty. The iatrigue waa Tcry apeedily d&scoTeted^ aad 
tikr fkmUy of Moiiler> the hmiiandy aod also the fhaflf 
of RuilV)r» the relationa of the womaa he had aednoedy 
joiii^ with hit own father to destroy him. 

Tiuler these circumstanees he fled to Switzerland; 
Aiul having been joineil by his mistress some time after- 
wanlsx they proceeiled together to Holland^ where he 
eiuleavoured to gain a livelihood for both by the exerciae 
of his |)en. His father, howeTcr^ ceased not to persecute 
him« and brought forward against his own child the 
most hateful and feaifnl of charges^ with which we 
must not sully these pages. Mirabeau was not hy any 
means behind in instantly retaliating, and the picture of 
the father by the son, and of the son by the father, are, 
perhaps, two of the most extraordinary instances of mo- 
ral depravity on record. But the propensity to abuse all 
near connexions, was a peculiar trait in the family of 
Aiirabeau ; and Ke is himself reputed to have said of 
his brother the viscount, ^' He would have been considered 
a man of wit and a blackguard in any family but ours;" 
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'which compliment the viscount was not slow in return- 
ing^ by sayings when somebody accused him of being 
frequently seen drunk^ " What can I do ? that is the 
only vice my brother has left me." 

His father^ however^ did not confine his proceedings 
to mere words^ and the family of Monier followed 
eagerly in assailing the young debauchee. He was tried 
during his absence by the parliament of Besan^on, on 
the accusation of having forcibly carried away roadame 
Monier^ and was in consequence condemned for rape^ 
and decapitated in effigy^ which certainly did not lAuch 
hurt either his reputation or his person. The diffi- 
culty of procuring a subsistence in Holland^ however^ 
made him determine to proceed to America ; but while 
he was preparing to put his determination in execution^ 
the Dutch government suffered him to be arrested^ and 
carried back to Paris with his paramour. 

He was now placed in the tower of Vincennes, where 
he remained for three years and a half, while madame 
Monier was confined in a house in Paris^ under the su- 
perintendence of the police. Mirabeau^ however, found 
means to correspond with her, and the famous Letters 
to Sophia were the result. Those letters, indeed, were 
published without his knowledge or consent ; and, cer- 
tainly, whatever honour they may do to his talents, they 
do none to his heart or judgment. He translated at 
this time a number of obscene works for the instruc- 
tion of his fair mistress, and added a variety of others 
from the stores of his own mind, worthy of utter de- 
testation. Some political essays also were written by him 
about this period, which were not likely to gain any 
great favour with the government; but, nevertheless, 
he was shortly after set at liberty; and the extra- 
ordinary fact of such being the case, without any rea- 
sonable cause, has led many persons to suppose, without 
any sufficient proof, that he had joined with his father 
in traducing his mother. To a bad man, it is customary 
to attribute all sorts of bad actions that he does not 
commit. 
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revened. Koaooner 
vitfaMt wanutf, hit OTmltf 
vitfa liif wife, IB •Ho' t» 
pertT viddi vat firiUag m fa 
the wile • Cnulf 
agaijMt dbcm at law« In 
attcceof 111 ; far, after han^g 
<irder to JDadfj hiflBadf lar Ua 
auenipled to piwe that bar 
^oite pure, 4DD whidiliie jad^Bi^ widb 
mined that he hiflBadf had tenriied Ifce 
that a aeparatM m 

He waa now redneed to ahaoiBtB pofcitjr^ 
means to proeeed to England^ aeeompanied by « 
girl, who had beeome maat detotodly ••♦^^'firj t^ 
and of whoae depth, atRiigthy and even yonty «£ 
tion, Diunont ^eaka in the verj hig^ieat 
Mirabeau werer^j for having east awaj from him, m 
After period^ attach osent so rare and so noble. He s 
neither to have undentood nor to have admired tiie in. 
stitutions of Great Britain. Mirabeau^ howerer^ mygt « 
good deal in that country, confining himself to political 
works, which were then tlie rage in Paris, adopting voj 
different principles at different times, bat commencii^ 
by doctrines smacking strongly of republicanism. 

These works produced him a reputation of a 
kind from that which his intrigues, his licentiousneas^ 
virulence^ and his crimes had obtained before ; and the 
frequent variations of his code have given reason to believe, 
that his reputation as a political writer was made use of 
for the purpose of obtaining money from those whose 
party he espoused. His venality seems now to be placed 
beyond all doubt ; but whether he bad commenced at 
this time by selling bis pen as he afterwards sold his 
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voice^ or whether he only changed his position^ as he 
imagined it would he heneficial to the sale of his works 
to do sOj may he douhted. 

He had returned from England after a short stay^ and 
it was ahout this period that he commenced his con- 
nection with the hanker Panchaud and his friends^ 
whose constant efforts for the depression of the puhlic 
funds had more to do in producing the French revo- 
lution than is generally supposed. Miraheau now sig- 
nalised himself by an immense multitude of writings^ 
some of which added little, and some very much^ to his 
reputation; hut they^ at all events, served to obtain 
for him money, and having no character for honesty 
to lose, it Uttle mattered to him how that money was 
obtained. His fierce quarrel with Beaumarchais, and 
the war of pamphlets which ensued, attracted still greater 
attention ; and shortly after, either apprehensions of en- 
countering his fiery and overpowering opposition^ the 
solicitation of friends, or a real appreciation of his 
talents, induced Calonne, then minister of finance, to 
despatch Miraheau on a secret mission to the court of 
Prussia. 

The death of that king, known under the name of 
Frederick the Great^ was daily expected, and the object of 
Miraheau s mission was to predispose the prince his 
successor in favour of France. In this it would seen;^ 
that he was very successful for the time, and was treated 
with flattering distinction by Frederick himself. During 
his stay in that country, he acquired the materials for 
writing a work which afterwards appeared upon the 
Prussian monarchy; and he also wrote several works 
in Prussia itself, which did not give much pleasure to 
the young monarch after his accession. His despatches 
to Calonne display the greatest avidity for money ; and 
he sought, it would seem, to be employed in some higher 
and more distinguished embassy. He was, however^ 
somewhat too minute and curious in his investigation 
of the Prussian policy ; and shortly after the accession 
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met with a r(«doubtable adrersary in another 
man, who aspired eagerly to supplant him. Thia 
(ninrUm Atephcn de Brienne/ archbishop of Toulooae^ 
who with skill, diligence, and virulence attacked the 
unfortunate minister at every point, and completely ex- 
pOM'd the evils of the system which he had followed, 
the fallacies of his statements, and the ruin of the 
flnimces. It was now shown, that since the resignation 
of Nocker the state had incurred a debt of 1,646,000,000 
of livrcs, and that the annual excess of expenditure^ 
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even though the AmericaD war was at an end^ amounted 
to 140,000,000. 

Calonne was immediately dismissed, and his place was 
supplied by his celebrated antagonist, a personage capa- 
ble of attacking, but not defending ; inclined to inno. 
vate, but not competent to improve ; strong enough to 
destroy old and decaying institutions, but not to build 
up any new ones in their place. Voltaire had before this 
time stigmatised Brienne, in a letter to D'Alembert, as 
" a beast of your manufacture, very well disciplined by 
yourself." Such was the personage now placed at the head 
of the French ministry, at a moment of the greatest 
difficulty and danger to the state; but a great party of 
the most rational people in France conceived hopes that 
Necker would be called on to take upon himsdf once 
more the direction of the finances. , 

The king himself, also, there can, I believe, be no doubt 
desired and proposed that such should be the case ; and 
many of firienne*s own supporters pressed him to take 
a step which would undoubtedly have given great solidity 
to his ministry, restored confidence to the people, disen- 
tangled, if possible, the finances of the country, and, 
perhaps, might still have turned aside the revolution, or 
mitigated its dark and horrible character. Brienne is even 
said to have distinctly promised, that he would propose 
Necker to the king as minister of finance; but it is as- 
serted that he was guilty of the duplicity of instigating 
others to oppose a minister, whose talents he feared ; 
and thus, by underhand means, to exclude from office 
the only man who at that time could have saved France 
from the catastrophe that menaced it. 

Such is positively asserted to have been the case; 
and certain it is, that Necker was excluded from the 
ministry, although one of his plans was immediately 
adopted by the new minister, receiving at the same time 
the full concurrence of the notables. This was the esta- 
blishment of the provincial assemblies, which he had de- 
vised long before, and which were now ordered to be 
established in all the provinces of the kingdom. In the 
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flnt great itept of the Frendi verolution ; and erery •'■■^ 

which Brienne did afkerwarda but honied forward dMt 

event. The notaUei, on dieir leparation^ Tetoming iniD 

the varioua provincea to which they belonged^ remained 

impreMcd with all the prejudices^ passioDs, and expeeta- 

tioiii, which had been excited during their meeting, and 

they communicated to others in the country the feelings 

by which they were themselves affected. An expectation 

of great changes — one of the most dangerous of expecta* 

tions —became general throughout France ; discontent 

with the government, indignation at the extravagance of 

past ministers, doubts of those who actually held the 

reins of state, and despair of any voluntary amelioration, 

spread to all classes of the people ; and, in the mean 

time, the conduct of Brienne himself by no means tended 

to quiet the agitation of the popular mind. 

From the very first moment of the archbishop's en- 
trance into the ministry, he showed himself utterly in- 
capable of carrying on with firmness and with prudence 
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«.y improvements, or indeed of ' sustaining with dignity 
any of the measures he proposed. Nothing of import- 
ance had heen gained from the notables^ and firienne 
was forced to have recourse to taxes; and those taxes 
could not be imposed without the consent of the par. 
liament The parliament^ in the mean time^ demanded 
an account of the receipts and expenditure of the go- 
vernment; and it was clearly and distinctly pointed 
out by some of the orators of that body, that the ulti- 
mate end for which the parliament must aim, was the 
assembling of the states-general. At that period, and 
indeed for many years previous, the very idea of such 
an assembly as the states-general was abhorrent to the 
court of France. 

One of the greatest evils attendant upon long and 
uncertain intervals between the periods of assembling 
popular bodies always is, that the executive has, in 
the intervening space of time, invariably accumulated 
a number of grievances and encroachments, which the 
representative body have to remedy and repel. The na- 
tural consequence is, that the executive delays its appeal 
to the representative, till it is driven to such a measure 
by urgent necessity, and that the representative body 
when appealed to seeks, in the first instance, to redress 
the grievances, before it gives any attention to the 
exigences of the state. It generally occurs, also, that be- 
fore it sufiers itself to be driven to such an appeal to the 
representative body, the executive body, in struggling 
to avoid it, shows plainly its reluctance, if it be not 
even led to resort to unlawful methods of avoiding the 
measure; so that when it and the representative body 
at length do meet, they come together as adversaries pre- 
pared for mutual resistance, instead of friends assem* 
bled for mutual support. 

The very mention then of the states-general in the 
parliament of Paris, was punished by the minister of 
Louis XVI. as a crime, and the councillor who made it 
was arrested. This of course but increased the inclina- 
tion of the parliament to throw itself into the arms of 
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for which he horrowed a name, though not the plan 
from feudal times^ calling it a cour plSniere, 

This hold innovation, which might indeed have suc- 
ceeded with a hold man, was perfectly unavaihng in the 
hands of a vacillating and timid one. Some people have 
even suspected that Brienne was at this time insane^ he 
having hcen attacked by a very serious malady, and having ' 
had recourse to dangerous remedies, it is said, to cut it 
short at once, which remedies had affected the hrain. 
His acts were certainly those of a madman, and the cour 
pleniere, which he established, was not only assailed by 
the protests of the parliament of Paris, but by the 
remonstrances of all Uie provincial assemblies through- 
out the country. A great body of the nobility also 
supported the magistracy ; all the courts of law rose in 
favour of their brethren ; symptoms of insurrection took 
place simultaneously in almost every province of France^ 
and Brienne finding that the course which he had been 
following could be pursued no longer, agreed, at lengthy 
to call the states-general. 

Before^ however, that could be done, the acme of 
financial ruin had arrived. On the l6th of August, 
1788, took place what may in truth be considered as 
the first national bankruptcy of France. Brienne was 
obliged to suspend the payments of the rentes, and the 
first matter to be laid before the states-general, was the 
disgrace and insolvency of the country. No minister 
could, of course, retain power under such circumstances, 
and Brienne was consequently dismissed. 

The dismissal of the archbishop was succeeded by 
the recall of Necker, to whom we must now turn. 
Before Brienne had been reduced to the extremities 
which drove him from the ministry, he had recourse 
to Necker, begging him to come to his assistance^ 
and, if possible, remedy the disorder of the finances. 
But Necker had refused, sayings that a year before 
he should not have scrupled to take his share of the 
responsibility of government^ but that he would not 
now take a part of the discredit which the ministry of 
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Neverthelen, he accepted the poat» as we have h 
without hetitation, and in looking round upon 1 
entrance into the miniitryy found a eoncatenatim 
evil circumttancea which might well have alarmed i 
flrmett heart, and made the boldest mind shrink Iks 
the undertaking. Four hundred thooaand fiapcs m 
all that the treasury contained. * The paper money < 
(lifTercnt kinds which had been poured forth upon d 
natioi), was in the lowest possible state of debasemeo 
The threatening of a famine was also to be perceivei 

and the king was pledged to call the states-general th 

most difficult engine which a minister could be require 
to manage. 

However, notwithstanding all these discouragini 
circumstances, on his very first entrance into thi 
ministry, Necker met with a token of public appra 
bation which might well encourage him to proceed 
In one single day after his appointment was known^ 
tlie value of the state funds rose thirty per cent. Similai 
efiects^ took place in various other points, afiecting 
greatly the safety of the state. Loans were immediately 

* I And it stated in another author that there were only two hundred 
and fifty thousand flranci in the treasury. 
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ofFered to Necker, which had heen refused to his prede- 
cessor. The tumults in the provinces ceased, activity 
and industry, which had heen almost suspended, were re- 
sumed, and Necker applied himself to three great ohjects : 
— to solace the distressed people of France ; to remove 
the great poUtical irritation which existed; and to 
render the states- general well disposed towards the mo- 
narchy. 

In the first of these efforts he was greatly successful^ 
hut the record of his individual exertions for this purpose 
would he too long. In regard to the second, Necker 
gained general love and general gratitude. All the 
persons exiled under the last ministry were recalled ; 
the prison doors were thrown open for those who had 
heen arrested for opposition to the ministry^ and the 
parliament was recalled, and i:estored to the exercise of 
its functions. The latter hody was the only one which 
showed any degree of opposition to the minister ; hut 
his ^ popularity was at this time so great, that the moh 
assailed his opponents, and taught them that they had 
no longer to deal with Brienne. * 

So far, all went smoothly with Necker, and he 
trusted, with the greatest degree of confidence, to 
hring ahout a complete change in the aspect of political 
affairs. But, unfortunately, in dealing with the states- 
general, Necker entered upon a track unexplored hy 
himself, little known hy any of the people of France, 
without guide, without chart, and without experience. 
Under such circumstances, it was very natural that he 
should mistake his path ; and it must he remarked, 
that, in these respects, almost every hody that sur- 
rounded him was as ignorant and as mistaken as him- 
self. There were three great questions hefore him with 
regard to the convocation of the states-general, each 
affecting the other in a considerahle degree, each difficult 
of resolution in itself, and in regard to each of which 
Necker made a great mistake. 

The first of these questions was, whether the third 
estate, or commons, should he rendered equal in num- 
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ber to tbc united noUct aM dexgr, tbe 
ntatei. The •econd wwm, what classes shouW be siL 
mitted into tbe leptCKnttflon of the clergy. Tint 
third, and moet importnt b; far of the nliole, rh^. 
whether • landed qiuMcmlkn should be exacted &«» 
the Kpiewntali*e of tbc lUid estate. On this iM 
question, I And that my UliJe has been uid ; mi 
yet, OD it, perhaps, dependfti the salvadou itf de 
monarch J ; for it il dano—fc m ed cleai-Iy br ow af 
tbe biopaphets of Neete, that, had every tnan of te 
states.«enenl poaaeaed a oertaiu stahc in the coannj, 
one of the fiist olgeeta of thi- uhul.' wonld haie 
been to preserre, tluMigh they might improve, ^iji tHJiy 
inititntions, and to lupport the atate while dtej ■■ i ^m p ^ 
its constitution. This was bj no means percciTsd w at 
tended to, although it woqld have had loch an mfl«iiiin 
aa to deprive tbe propoaal of donUing the mufam 
of the tUrd estate of all that was dangennH in ib 
nature, by ensuriog that the claMOf repreaentatiTM ^f M 
be iudi aa bad a direct intomt in tbe p n-am atJnB a# 
order, and not such aa had a direct intenat in the intn^ 
duction of anarchy. 

Fearftd of encountering a subject of such diScnhy 
in which he had no experience, Necker called tat 
the support of the notables, and laid his sc^em« 
for tbe ccmstitutioD of the Btates- general before '!»«'■ 
body. The landed quali^nation was nniTersaUy re- 
jected by all the bureaux, though there can be littlo 
doubt, that if Necker had pressed it eagerly luul upoti 
sufficiendy argumentatiTe grounds, it would have found 
some support, perhaps euffiiuent to justify the monarch' 
in inuBting upon it. Necker, however, did not press it 
in such a msnae r, and there is every reason to believe 
that he did not see or know its importance. 

The nest queadon Bubmitted to the notaUea wm, 
whether the deputies of thc'tbird estate Bhould or should 
not be doubled in number, so at to render the Totea 
of the commons equal to the united votes of the 
nobles and cle^. This question, after the rqection 
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of ihe landed qualification^ became of the utmost 
importance. It was^ in fact, whether, as long as 
the states-general retained power, or delegated it to 
others, France should be a monarchy or a democracy. 
The chamber of notables was composed entirely of the 
higher classes ; and those higher classes had, up to that 
moment, placed themselves at the head of the revolution 
which was already going forward. They were willing 
fjo embarrass the king's government, by refusing all aid 
and support They were willing to obtain credit for 
popular and liberal sentiments which they really did not 
feel, and a very great number of them, though not the 
whole body, were sufficiently affected with the spirit of 
innovation — sufficiently ensnared by the hypothetical 
reveries of vast improvements, not only in the social 
system, but in the very nature of man, which then 
formed a fog of theories in the French metropolis 
through which few could see their way distinctly — to lay 
down willingly many of the exclusive privileges which 
they had received from their ancestors, and to see neither 
danger nor evil in raising up the uneducated, the igno- 
rant, and even the unprincipled, to a high station of 
political power. 

When it was put to the whole body of the notables, 
however, whether it was advisable to give the commons, 
in an assembly which was to determine the fate of 
France for ages, an equal share of power with the 
nobles and the clergy, the members of that body, 
well knowing that circumstances existed which would 
immediately give to the commons a real preponderance, 
under the semblance of equality, rejected the proposal, 
which was supported by only one of the bureaux. 

Necker had now the very best opportunity, had he 
chosen to employ it, of so moulding the states-general 
as to guard against any dangers to the monarchy. No 
one, indeed, can say what might have been the result, — 
what accidental circumstances might have thwarted all 
his purposes, —what unforeseen events might have ren- 
dered vain all his effi)rts to put a check upon popular ex- 
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parties — the lower orders and the higher; and upon 
the principles which were to decide his choice de- 
pended the fate of France. If he chose from a 
great and general knowledge, of human nature ; if he 
chose upon a grand and philosophic view of the causes 
which influenced man at all times^ and under all cir- 
cumstances; if he chose, from an insight into the 
springs of human action^ and those invariahle principles 
which have ever produced the same result^ he was sure 
ultimately to arrive at his object^ though in the first in. 
stance he might seem to take a course not likely to 
attain it. 

If, on the contrary^ he chose from the pressure of 
the circumstances of the moment; if he sought for 
merely immediate support, without making sure of 
ultimate consequences; if he regarded, expediency ra> 
ther than principle; if he looked^ in short, to tem- 
porary appearances, and even to existing facts, ra- 
ther ^an to the laws by which facts are governed and 
events produced, he was sure to be thrown ultimately 
far from his object, though he might take that course 
which seemed to lead directly to it. Such was the con- 
duct of Necker, — such unhappily was his choice. 

The king, the court, the members of the government, 
— all fancied that the monarchy would meet with support 
and assistance from the commons against the higher 
classes, by which they had hitherto been opposed. 
They imagined that the q^irit of the American demo- 
cracy had reached that lower dass less than the upper ; 
they imagined that the virtues of the monarch, and his 
sincere desire for the good of his people, were appre- 
ciated by the inferior classes, whom he had striven to 
benefit ; and that the higher classes, whose unjust pri- 
vileges and iniquitous exemptions no one was more dis- 
posed to assail than he was, were the natural opponents 
with whom he had to stru^le ; and such were certainly 
the appearances of those times. In aid of these views 
came ^e inherent prejudices of the Genevese banker, of 
the person who had been born in the bosom of a re- 
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public, who had q^mng from muHmg/tt a peofk k 
acciutomed to fk«edom and free insdtiitioii% idiohad] 
ceived the fint piind^ei of his eduoadon uliae a&a 
cracy was uaed with habitnal mm, mnd, hsTiiy nodi 
to combat, enjoyed aknoat unintemipaed peace. 

Under tuch drcumataiioei, Nedcer ciioee hia pi 
determined to rest the safietjr of the tiuone and I 
institutions of the conntrj upon llie attacfanMnt 
the tiers Stat ; and^ withont regaidiog die ~*»i 
who had so frequently opposed the oown, a f n H Tt^ 
as enemies, to do all that he could to diminnh tfa 
authority and counterbalance their inflnenee.- He i 
not do this, however, as has been lepieaeiited fla 
rally, without hesitation and without doabta. 1 
did not secretly resohre from the fizst, as has be 
asserted, to double the number of the commons * ta 
on the contrary, if we may believe the acooont i 
that amiable and pious man Cic^, archbishop of A 
deaux, Necker, in the very first plaoe^ after the Aw^^ 
of the notaUes was known, determined^ not indeed 
leave the deputies of the Hers 4tat only equal 
number to the deputies of the clergy or to the depulj 
of the nobles separately, but merely to increase thei 
by adding to the number of deputies from great towi 
so as to give them sufficient numerical importance 
balance in some degree, but not control^ the oth 
orders. 

What were the whole circumstances which indua 
him to change this plan will perhaps ever remain i 
doubt; but it is fully sufficient for the purposes i 
history that the archbishc^ of Bordeaux declared thi 
he had seen the scheme drawn up by Necker's ow: 
hand, and that it was, at one time, positively am 
distinctly determined upon. He felt by no mean 
certain of his conduct; he had by no means pre 
determined to double the tiers itat; he was by n( 
means without great and terrible anxiety m regard tc 
the result. One of the causes, however, which mighl 
make him resolve in the end to change his plan^ was the 
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nnmber 'of petitions and representations which poured 
in from the commons^ beseeching him to double the 
number of their representatives. Nor were these peti- 
tions without a mixture of menaces. The conmions 
threatened in different places to send ten deputies if 
two were refused them ; and though, in all probability^ 
Necker was not weak enough to fear such results, it can 
scarcely be doubted that one of the causes of his ulti- 
mate determination was a reasonable apprehension of 
alienating from the government the only body which 
showed a strong disposition to support it. 

At length, then, he determined upon doubling the 
number of the tiers etat. But that step would have 
been less dangerous than it afterwards proved if it 
had not been coupled with another of the same cha. 
racter. After the question regarding the numbers of 
the commons was decided, it became necessary to 
consider what classes should be admitted into the 
representatives of the clergy, — whether the higher 
ranks of the church should be alone permitted to sit 
in the assembly of ecclesiastics. But Necker, having 
gone so far, resolved to fill up the measure ; and it 
was determined that the curates should be admitted 
into the body of the clergy — which step, in fact, 
clenched the doubling of' the commons, by throwing a 
vast number of persons, who could only be considered 
in reality as belonging to the tiers etat, into one of 
the two chambers, of nobles and clergy, which were 
supposed to balance the third estate. Thus did 
Necker, step by step, build up the ladder of the French 
revolution. 

After a long pause, and all the doubts and agitations 
which we have mentioned, the council was assembled on 
the 27th September, 1788, and Necker read his re- 
port regarding the convention of the states- general. 
That famous and ruinous report, which at once doubled 
the number of the representatives of the commons, 
required no qualification, and introduced into the 
counterbalancing body a number of men who did not 
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naturally belong to it, and theiewidi the veia if d* 
tension and the certaintj of diaoiiiiiii. Tbe itfHl v- 
ccived the king'a aanction abnoat i m medurtdy, Mdiai 
became the law of deetkm ftr the alalta yand 
which were convened ftr the 87tli of April if Ar 
following year, 1789- 

An awfVil pauae aacoeeded, and thai loud nd l^K 
gratulationa were poured in npoQ Nedkcr §ar dK liflt 
he had conceded to the people. Tlie BoUei^ kov- 
ever, murmured loudly. They had faeca wiTC^ n 
stand as a barrier between the dirone and the vd- 
titufle, but the throne, donbdng their aineetity tnm 
their past actions, threw the hairier down, Jfiff^w^ 
that it was as inconvenient to the hiog aa to Ae 
|>eople. The nobility of Britany reAiaed to aend d^ 
putics to the states under the new law; and thio^b' 
out the country, the nobles, seeing thenmel'ves i '" * 
from above as well as flrom below, conddering 
KohTs treated uigustly, perceiving that the | 
fury would ultimatdy aasail the throne^ and not 
prohending that they themadvea would be first 
away in the course <^ the torrent, used no exertionafti 
the purpose of employing the influence they still poi- 
kosschI to guard against evils to themselves and to dK 
N;ato« hut suffered the elections to proceed hi any counc 
which circumstances laid open ; and the conse^enoe 
WAS, that a Ixkly of men were returned to the states- 
pMioraK a great part of whom were not only imboed 
with the most democratic principles that Europe had 
rvor sciHi — for that would have been comparatively a 
triHing evil — but filled with vague theories, wild enthu- 
Riasuiv, rasli hypotheses, and virulent passions^ which 
(htiHl many of them for a prison and many of them 
for a madhouse. 

That there were men returned to that assembly; 
nay, that tlu^re were many men in every political party 
thou existing, from the sternest republican to the most 
dovoted lover of monarchy, good, wise, amiable, vir- 
tuous, seeking only their country's good, animated 
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solely by universal benevolence^ matters not^ when 
the great majority of that assembly, as of every other 
assembly, was composed of men to be led by their 
passions and prejudices, and when there were a vast 
number therein who had cunning, ambition, energy, 
and talents sufficient to employ those passions and 
prejudices for the promotion of evil and the destruction 
of civil order. 

Necker, in some degree, saw that he had raised a 
tempest, and he evidently doubted whether he had 
provided a sufficient shelter to protect from its rage the 
monarch or himself. We are told by a person, whose 
word is not to be doubted, that a letter was written by 
the minister, shortly before the meeting of the states, in 
which were to be found these remarkable words: — 
^' I see the great wave advancing ! can it be for the 
purpose of swallowing me up ? " 

That which the great wave of the French revolu- 
tion menaced was not so much Necker or the king, 
or any other private individual ; but it was the French 
monarchy, the institutions of the country, nay, the 
existing institutions of the world. Doubtless, there 
were many abuses ^to be done away ; doubtless, there 
were many ameliorations to be introduced ; but the 
states-general, constituted as they then were, and coming 
to the task under the feelings and circumstances which 
then existed, were not the body that was competent to 
accomplish that task. A single huntsman, who runs 
down a wolf with an immense pack of hungry hounds, 
may kill the beast of prey, but will find it cQfficult to 
prevent the dogs from worrying the sheep as well as 
devouring their enemy. 

The roar of applause with which the act of convening 
the states-general was received, not only in France, 
but throughout all Europe, only tended to render a dan- 
gerous spirit more dangeroxis, and to teach men who met 
for the purpose of innovation, to take a step further and 
reach destruction also. The revolution may be consi- 
dered as having been decided by the constitution of the 
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ftutc«-grnen)» and mnwiqugmlj §g 
cvtMry ill this place to enter ifropij 
pf Uw traniactiona which Iblloived " 
or thrre pointi, whkli giwid 
bittory of Necker^ and idddi 
mentioned. 

In the flrit plaee, acme 

of 17H8 d«eolated the oonntry, and 

add famine to the other exeitlo^ canaan ai t^iril ai 
discontent. In the nest plaaa, tba «rf»^w ^ il«i 
being prepared for tome giaat and rrhaiBili^jw 
vulaionB, multitttdea of pman^ to ivliom mt ^V 
ottered hope> any commolion pnomiaed icttef aid flf 
derangement of the lodal ayatem held «nit the ftufA 
of gain or deliverance, flodnd fiom'the paoviMVli 
IVit, and awelled the mnltitiide of montha to he ii 
without adding any thing to the meana of imidaiiB 
Thus threatened with a famine i^om the fidtat d 
the cropa, the French capital waa thua ovcm-hb irit 
useleM ami worse than uielen atrangera. Hi— ii 
even before the meeting of the atatesugenetal, Ai 
minister had three great oTila to contend widi— Ai 
disonler of the finances, the disorganisation of the peofk^ 
aiul the scarcity in the capital. The winter piofed 
dreailfuUy severe, and that of course added to die 
Umeutable state into which every thing was plunged is 
the French metropolis. 

lu meeting these difficulties, Necker displayed sH 
that kindness of heart and goodness of feeling, all 
those great talents for administration and for finance, 
which so peculiarly characterised him. In the short 
space of eight months, the .most extraordinary im« 
provement was perceptible in the finances ; order and 
regularity were restored, and the most promising hopes 
Avere entertained that by his efforts, his popularity, his 
genius, and his integrity, he, unassisted, would be 
enabled to remedy the existing evils in that depart- 
ment of the state. Many persons even imagined that 
the meeting of the states-general might now be diar 
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pensed with ; but Necker knew that to attempt to 
recede would be rum itself, and therefore he prepared 
to meet them^ though of course under more advan- 
tageous circumstances in consequence of the improved 
state of the treasury. 

To remedy the scarcity in the capital^ Necker ex- 
erted himself both as a minister and a man in efforts 
to relieve the necessities of the people. His wife, 
too^ laboured indefatigably for the same object. The 
clergy joined their aid nobly and willingly^ and mul- 
titudes were fed by the hand of kindness and bene, 
volence^ who came for the purposes of crime and 
plunder. In order to secure still greater relief to 
the people^ Necker we are told engaged the famous 
house of Hope to undertake the general supply of Paris 
with provisions. That house^ however, who saw the 
French monarchy on the eve of a great convulsion, feared 
that the enormous expenses attending on such an enter- 
prise might never be defrayed by the government, and 
demanded the security of Necker himself. Necker, as a 
security, gave up two millions of his own private fortune, 
and consequentiy saved the French metropolis from 
some at least of the evils which menaced it. 

To remedy the disorganisation of the people, was 
unfortunately beyond his power. Not even a forcible 
poUce existed in the capital ; and even had the most 
vigorous force existed, the disorganisation was moral, 
not physical. 

After struggling with many difficulties, and under- 
going many a painful mortification, not wholly trusted 
by the court, and not daring to rely entirely on the 
people, Necker at length saw the deputies of the 
states-general assemble in Paris, and beheld them meet 
on the 5th of May, 1789* He himself, on entering the 
assembly, was hailed by deafening shouts of applause, 
such as probably had never before greeted any minister 
of France. Necker opened the business of the states 
after the king's speech ; but the words of the monarch, 
and the words of Necker himself, did not satisfy the 
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ihat. of the "kmg, which he still regarded as the only 
barriers of the state. 

The chambers then assembled at Versailles^ and after 
their first openings the nobles and the clergy retired to 
separate halls^ and verified their powers. The commons^ 
remaining in the great hall of assembly^ declared that 
it was incompetent for any class to verify its powers 
without the others^ and waited for the nobles and 
clergy to join them for that purpose. There was no 
formal debate at first upon the subject^ but the tiers 
4tat simply waited^' declaring that they could not con- 
stitute themselves into an assembly without the pre- 
sence of the other bodies of the Hates. The situation in 
which they remained is forcibly depicted by Dumont : — 
^^When I went into the hall of the states-general/' he 
says^ '' there was neither any subject of deliberation^ 
nor any order whatsoever. The deputies did not know 
each other^ but were beginning to make acquaintance. 
They were scattered about indifferently ; they had 
chosen the eldest members to preside ; they passed the 
day in waitings in discussing little incidents^ in listen- 
ing to the public news^ while the deputies of the pro- 
vinces were making acquaintance with Versailles." 

In this state^ Necker weakly left the affairs of the 
state, not remembering that^ with a resisting body, such 
as the tiers itat, delay is success, success is strength, 
and that strength, begetting activity, leads from defence 
to aggression. £very day the power of the tiers 4tat 
increased; the nobility, and the clergy more espe- 
cially, in consequence of the popular elements intro- 
duced into the latter body, were iU disposed towards 
each other, were each ftill of contentions in their 
own bosom, and were by no means disposed to unite 
in one chamber. While the commons remained daily 
increasing in inert vigour, the two other estates 
passed their time in empty discussions and detri- 
mental debates ; and the only reasonable proposal which 
was made, was that of the marquis de Montesquieu, 
who suggested that the ndUet and the clergy should 
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({uieu wasi scarcely supported hy a aadb VMse; Mt 
the iriean time a negotiaiioB w^ coi^r ^a. wUdih 
binding to the inteieate of Neckcr aad ^he Iteatf 
who waa destined to lead the lierw Jfmt daiiHr Mi 1 
ini|{ht have giTen a complete t«m to t^ aAinif i 
nation. 

Mirabeau, the fiunova Minbcfta^ waa ia ife ft 
instance despiicd and insulted by tfe imv t1faf 1 
honesty waa leta than doubtftily his nepatatiaa wm 
the loweat ebb, even hia talents were nmli mlmJ 1 
those who knew him well law beyond^ and meemd 
feel as a conviction, that the very ■mculII- irUA 
first inurmured him down when he attempted to n 
his voice, would afterwards hang upon all hii wtn 
and suffinr him to dictate its decrees. These ftin 
zealous in reality for the safety of the conntrr M 
mined to elfect, if possible, an union between Ned 
and Mirabeau, and for that purpose introduced tb 
to each other. 

Mirabeau, like De Retz, was well disposed to i«od 
any benefits or favours from the court, if it coold 
done without the sacrifice of popularity. Necker we i 
told, promised him on this occasion, the post of ambase 
dor to Constantinople as the price of his supportinir t 
government, and Mirabeau, on returning from thi 
interview, which was the first he had ever had wii 
Necker, declared, with a mixture of sincerity and sarcasn 
that the minister was a good man, and that-peop 
had done him great wrong in imputing to him eith< 
malice or profundity . But the popularity which Mirabea 
speedily acquired in the national assembly gave hii 
greater hopes and purposes than those which Necker ha< 
held out ; and at the same time that his i)osition wa 
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^(Changing with the tiers etat, the position of Necker 
^1 was changing with the court. 

^ A number of the nobles who surrounded the king 
• , were now pressing him to employ violent means ; and 
^ while Necker was drawing up a constitution of a liberal 
n and enlightened. character to be proposed to the states- 
,, general^ the court was preparing measures calculated to 
irritate the commons to the highest degree at a moment 
of the most extraordinary excitement. It had been 
determined that the king should meet the national as- 
' sembly on the 2Sd of June; but in order to prevent the 
commons from gaining any accession of strength^ or 
proceeding any further with their attacks upon the other 
orders^ the courtiers led the king to make a rash attempt 
for the purpose of staying any farther discussions^ by 
closing the hall of the assembly^ till the day on which it 
had been determined that Louis should present a new 
constitution to the people. There is every reason to be- 
heve that Necker had very little, if any thing, to do with 
this part of the arrangement. He laboured anxiously and 
zealously to perfect the plan to be proposed; but it would 
seem certain, that notwithstanding Mirabeau's doubtful 
character, the minister would have done wisely to com- 
municate to him, and through him to the representatives, 
the liberal scheme of reform which the king was willing 
to concede. 

On the 20th of June, a herald proclaimed that the 
king would meet the states on the 23d. The doors of 
the hall were closed immediately, and sentinels placed 
thereat. This forcible suspension of their functions 
roused, at once, tlie tiers etat ; the president, Bailly, 
led the deputies to the doors of the hall, and demanding 
admission, protested against their exclusion : then ad- 
journing to a tennis court, he declared, that wherever the 
deputies were, there was the national assembly, and pro- 
posed an oath to his colleagues to the effect, that they 
should never separate, or, if forced to do so, should always 
re-assemble, till the great object of their meeting was ac- 
complished. Such was the celebrated oath of the tennis 
court. 
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lo set out to accompany the king, when he was stopped 
by a hody of his most respectable friends, who knew 
lihe circumstances, and assured him that, by so doing, 
he would not only compromise his safety, but his hon-^ 
our. Necker yielded to their opinion, and his seat was 

left void. 

Amidst the contrariety of assertions, it is scarcely pos- 
Bible to ascertain what parts of the king's speech were 
not Necker s ; but it would seem positively certain, that 
that part which abrogated the privileges of the nobility 
in regard to taxation, &c., — that part which put an 
end to the taiilet fixed the expenses of the royal 
household, regulated various subjects concerning the 
national debt, granted the liberty of the press, pro- 
posed reforms in the criminal code, secured personal 
freedom and equality of civil rights and contribu- 
tions, — that that part was Necker's. Whether the 
clauses which regulated the meeting of the several 
orders in their separate chambers were Necker's or not, 
cannot be told ; but it seems very improbable that the 
threatening language that was put into the king's mouth, 
and the command immediately to separate, in order to 
meet again the next day in their several chambers, were 
framed by the same, minister who made such vast con- 
cessions to the people. 

Necker knew, that to threaten without power to 
punish or to act, was unwise ; and though he might 
have had recourse to remonstrances, there remains a 
moral conviction upon most minds, that he was not one 
V to counsel menaces. No personal insult, however, was 
on this occasion shown to the king ; no reply was made ; 
and he parted from the assembly, ordering them to 
separate. But they did not separate. The clergy and 
the nobles retired ; but the tiers Stat remained in 
deliberation, and when the marquis of Breze, master of 
the ceremonies, entered, and reminded them of the 
orders of the king, Mirabeau rose, and with all the foam 
and fury of popular declamation, replied, that the com« 
mons of France were resolved to deliberate; and then> 
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after pouring forth some insulting language upon Br^ze, 
he ended by saying, 

" Go, tell your master that we are here by the power 
of the people^ and that nothing shall drive us forth but 
the force of bayonets." 

Such was the furious speech with which Mirabeau 
commenced the first direct resistance to the royal au- 
thority ; but in the mean time, another act was taking 
place, still more dangerous at that moment to the state. 
Necker had received an order to be present at the 
assembly. He had descended to the hall of his abode, 
we are told, for the purpose of obeying, but the repre- 
sentations of his friends had confirmed his own opinions. 
He had at length determined on hot obeying, and con- 
sequently immediately sent in his resignation. No 
sooner was it known that this had taken place, than a 
popular tumult broke forth. The king, the queen, the 
whole of the royal family — even the very courtiers who 
had frustrated his plans and opposed his measures — all 
perceived that the country was lost if the resignation of 
Necker was accepted. The queen sent for him, and in 
a long conference besought him to recall his resignation. 
She used her utmost eloquence ; she employed every ar- 
gument ; she assured him in the most solemn terms that 
his counsels should be followed implicitly; and at a 
moment when those counsels could by no means save 
the state, which his own faults and those of others had 
rolled over the brink of the precipice, Necker resumed 
the functions which he exercised in vain. 

The people were already crowding round the palace at 
Versailles; agitation and apprehension lest his resigna- 
tion should be accepted had spread through all ranks and 
classes ; tumults and confusion already existed in Paris; 
and when, at length, Necker, issuing forth from the royal 
apartments, informed the people that he had resumed his 
ofiice, the loudest acclamations rent the air, and the mul- 
titude carried, rather than conducted, him home in 
triumph. Nevertheless, although the scene was one 
which touched his heart and affected his feelings^ Necker 
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did not suffer himself to be deceived in regard to the 
durability of that frail thing — popularity. We learn 
from an eye-witness that he said to his friends^ who 
were waiting for him at the door of his cabinet^ '' I 
remain ! but you see the people, who follow me with 
benedictions — before fourteen days are over, perhaps 
they will drive me forth with stones." 

The prediction was not exactly verified ; for it was 
not the people on this occasion who failed so suddenly ; 
but it was a body not less unstable, not less versatile, 
and certainly more treacherous. The court betrayed 
him. The promise which the queen had made him, 
that his counsels should be followed, was not kept, 
though Necker fully and entirely relied upon that pro- 
mise. In agreeing to remain in office, he trusted com- 
pletely to the known goodness of heart of the king, and 
to those virtues and good qualities, which, however min- 
gled with foibles, still existed in noble abundance in the 
heart of Marie Antoinette. 

The events of that day were not over when Necker 
returned to his own dwelling. A scene was yet to be 
enacted, which must have long remained impressed upon 
his memory. The people who had been waiting for his 
return — the friends who were assembled at his house, 
were made aware, almost as soon as it had taken place, 
that he had consented to remain in office ; but the de- 
puties of the tiers Stat, 'whose admiration and regard 
were only increased by the events which had occurred, 
and, whether royalists or republicans, were terribly agi- 
tated at the news of his resignation, were longer in 
hearing that he had withdrawn it. The moment that 
they did learn it, an immense number of them flocked 
at once to his abode ; and the tumult of joy and 
gratulation which occurred, the enthusiasm widi which 
they poured forth the expression of their love and 
regard, quite overpowered the minister, who could only 
reply, while the deputies of the commons held his hands 
and moistened them with joyful tears, '' Gentlemen 
confide in the king. Gentlemen, give the king cause to 
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love the states-general." The universa] eardamatimi, 
was, " Yes, yes, we do love the king ! Yes, yes, we will 
confide in him and in you !*' 

Necker at that moment seems to have gained som^ 
degree of confidence, and to hare beHered that the course 
of the torrent, if it could not be stemmed, might at least 
be followed in safety. But, as we have said, the promise 
which the queen had made was not kept. Not only were 
the counsels of Necker not followed implicitly and alone, 
but machinations were suffered against him. Other 
counsellors surrounded the king; and the monarch, 
whose vain trust in his popularity was now extinguished, 
determined to employ those measures which might 
once have succeeded in rendering him a despot, for the 
purpose of preventing him, when too late, from becoming 
a slave. 

It was determined to have recourse to the army, and 
to coerce the national assembly by force of arms. All the 
orders of that assembly had by this time been united in 
one chamber. The nobles and clergy who remained true 
to their order were overwhelmed by the majority of the 
commons ; the king's commands had been disobeyed in 
every respect, and his authority set at nought ; tumults 
were of daily occurrence in the capital, and disaflPection 
was spreading through all the troops in Paris and its 
neighbourhood. Such was the period at which the king 
determined upon casting himself into the arms of the 
soldiers ; but those who advised him to take that step 
demanded, as the condition of its success, that Necker 
should be banished. Louis, who had been weak enough 
to employ a minister without giving him his full con- 
fidence, was weak enough to consent to his dismissal 
at the moment he was most necessary ; and on the 1 1th 
of July, about three o'clock in the day, Necker re- 
ceived an order from the king to quit the kingdom im- 
mediately. 

The new ministers, we are told, had even gone so 
far as to propose that he whom they had supplanted 
should be arrested ;, fearing, they said, some common 
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turn at his departure^ in consequence of bis immense 
popularity. The king, however, who knew his roinis^ 
$er well, and the straightforward sincerity of his in- 
tentions, expressed his conviction that Necker would 
himself take measures to prevent the evils that his 
enemies at the court feared. He contented himself, 
therefore, with adding to the note informing Necker 
that he was compelled to dismiss him, a request that he 
would quit the country with as little publicity as pos- 
sible ; and Necker prepared to obey to the letter. 

His feelings, indeed, must have been strongly mingled 
ones of joy and sadness at this announcement of his ban- 
ishment — of joy at his own deliverance from the most 
perilous situation that it is possible to conceive, and of 
sadness at the inevitable fate which he saw must await 
a master whom he loved. After receiving the king's 
note, he dined with his family and a party of friends, and 
no one perceived upon his countenance the slightest 
change. He was accustomed shortly after dinner to take 
^n airing in his carriage during the cool of the evening, 
and the vehicle was ordered at the usual hour. On 
rising from the table he informed his wife in a whisper 
of what had taken place, and told her to prepare se- 
cretly for departure. When the carriage was at the 
door, they both got in, as if to take their usual drive *; 
and not till he was at some distance from his dwelling 
did he order the coachman to drive to the next post- 
house. Post-horses were immediately put to the car> 
riage, and, travelling night and day, Necker was out of 
France and in the city of Brussels before the pubUc, his 
friends, or even his own daughter, knew that he was 
banished. Thus honestly and nobly did he on all oc- 
casions execute what he believed to be his duty. 

His purpose was, in the very first instance, to deliver 
the king from the dangers of his presence in France, by 
making his exit by the shortest road, and then to pro- 
ceed through Germany to Switzerland. But his journey 
is in various respects very remarkable. From Brussels 
h^ wrote to the house of Hope, to inform them that, 
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though no longer minister, he still remained security for 
their advances in supplying the capital of France, ac- 
cording to the terms before agreed upon. He then 
proceeded by the course of the Rhine towards his Da- 
tive country, but, accidentally stopping at Basle, he 
was suddenly surprised by meeting the famous ma- 
dame de Polignac, the queen's most favoured friend. 

She had been one, there can be no doubt, of the prin- 
cipals in the cabal against him, and she had fled from 
France since Necker himself quitted it. Their meeting 
in such a situation — the one an exile from her native 
land, the other banished from the country of his adop- 
tion — greatly changed their feelings towards each other; 
and Necker, going into the apartments of the duchess, 
held with her a long conversation. From her he learned, 
for the first time, the events which had taken place 
subsequent to his departure from Paris. To those events 
it is now necessary to turn, as upon them depends one 
of the most important events in the life of the minister. 
That Necker had lost favour with the court some time 
before his departure, had been well known to the people, 
and especially to the national assembly ; and Dumont 
gives the following picture of the state of the public 
mind during the week or ten days which preceded 
Necker's banishment. 

'^ They did not doubt of the personal intentions 
of the king, but they believed him to be led and 
deceived. There was a plan formed, which continued 
to develope itself — a plan of which men neither knew 
the object nor the extent. Minor menacing sug- 
gestions, an air of insult, all that announced a coup 
d'etat^ — the movement of troops, the nocturnal visits of 
the officers to the corps de garde, secret councils at the 
court to which Necker was not summoned, and a multi- 
tude of details of the same kind, composed the events of 
the day, which were exaggerated and perverted by in- 
quietude and alarm. People were not yet sufficiently bold 
to talk of a conspiracy of the court : that expression 
was invented after the victory ; but there was a general 
feeling of apprehension." 
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Such was the state of the public feeling in Paris and 
at Versailles, when it suddenly became known to the 
people and the assembly, that Necker was not only dis- 
missed but banished. The crowd in the Palais Royal 
was immense. The theatres were instantly closed, and 
the word, " to arms, to arms," was heard in every part 
of Paris. The famous Camille Desmoulins harangued 
the people in the gardens of the palace, and declared 
that the dismissal of Necker was a signal for the 
massacre of the patriots. He called upon the crowd 
to follow his example; and, breaking off a bough 
from one of the trees, he placed it in his hat as the 
badge of revolution. The multitude followed, and flew 
to arms ; the bust of Necker was carried in procession 
through the streets ; some ineffectual skirmishes took 
place between the troops and the people ; the French 
guards and a very large body of infantry went over to 
the insurgents ; the multitude armed themselves in every 
direction ; pikes were forged and distributed to all who 
required them, and, on the 14th of July, 1789, the 
first seal was put to the revolution of France, by the 
capture of the Bastille. 

Then too the signs of that brutal and sanguinary 
frenzy, which became one of the most remarkable 
symptoms of the moral disease under which the French 
nation were beginning to labour, first displayed them- 
selves. The heads of persons who had surrendered 
only on promises of safety were hewn off, the bodies 
were hung upon the lamp chains, the heads and the 
hands of the victims were fixed upon pikes, and the 
bloody insurrection of Paris was fully begun. It soon 
became known to the king that the capital was in actual 
revolt, that a considerable number of the household 
troops had joined the people, that the citizens of Paris 
were armed and organising themselves, and that a great 
part of the troops of the line refused to act against the 
multitude. 

Still Louis had a very considerable force absolutely 
at his disposal. Various cities and parts of the country 
were well disposed towards the royal cause, and many 
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Scarcely had the miniBter received this intelligence, 
"when it was announced to him^ that a messenger had 
arrived from Faris^ seeking him ; and two letters were 
put into his hand, the one from the king and the other 
from the national assemhly, heseeching him to return im. 
mediately, aiid take upon himself the conduct of affairs. 
Necker saw hefore him nothing but danger and difficulty. 
His wife strongly pressed him to refuse to return. She 
showed him that he had twice trusted and been twice 
deceived, that he had been met with nothing but 
ingratitude and suspicion, when his services should 
have commanded thankfulness and confidence, and she 
assured him that he could not serve the king, and might 
destroy himself. Madame de Folignac, on the other 
hand, exhorted him to go, and told him that it was his 
duty ; and Necker, who, with a full knowledge of the 
dangers, had already determined upon his conduct, re. 
pUed, ^' Yes, madame, I will obey the dictates of my 
duty ; but in so doing, I know that I sacrifice myself." 

He accordingly set out immediately for the capital. 
If any thing could have consoled him under the feeUng 
of terrible responsibility which he incurred, it must 
have been the universal joy with which he was greeted 
on his passage towards Paris. The municipal officers 
of the towns came forth in procession to mefet him, the 
people drew his carriage a great part of the way from the 
frontier to the metropolis, crowds of women and children 
threw themselves upon their knees as he passed, and one 
continual triumph ushered him back to the head of the 
government. At the town of Nogent, however, where 
he stopped for a short time, he received a letter from the 
baron de Bezenval, who had been proceeding to Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of making his escape from the 
French populace, who sought his life. He had been 
arrested on the road, although he bore a passport from the 
king; and the people of the commune were about to send 
him back to Paris, where his fate would have been 
instantly sealed. 

Necker^ however^ commanded the municipal officers. 
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thin? to stem the torrent of crime. He aoon ftb 
hijr<- that he couM net; and, as he acknowledges 
hiinsrlf, before he reached Versailles^ he turned his 
< yes towards Hasle overflowing with tears. 

Still, the acclamations that greeted him wheicTer he 
apjH-arf'd; Ktil], the universal joy that spread over every 
(ountcnance at his approach ; still, the hopes that seemed 
to s firing up in the bosom of almost every partr at hii 
(">iriinx, were sufficient, not only to console Xecker for 
tin; risk he ran, but to make him consider his journey 
hnrk to France as the most triumphant event of his 
wlioh; life. It seemed as if nothing could be added to 
carry that triumph to a higher pitch, and when he re- 
TTitrrcd hiK apartments at Versailles, he turned to one of 
hi- fii(>n(lH, exclaiming, '^ This is the moncent in which 
I ought to die/' 

The very next day he hastened to Paris, where im- 
incMHi? multitudes were assembled to receive him, and 
passing through the Place deGreve, he went straight to 
the Hotel de Vil!e, in which the electors of the capital 
were HKHcnibled. Two hundred thousand people filled 
tile K(|uare, and rent the air with acclamations at the 
appearance of the most popular minister that ever lived. 
'I'iie first UHe which Necker made of his popularity was, 
a glorious endeavour to stop the effusion of blood, and 
disarm the rancour of political fanaticism. He besought 
the assembly not only to spare the life of Bezenval, who 
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had been one of his strongest opponents while in power, 
but to grant a general amnesty. At that moment^ 
Necker was all-powerful in Paris, and with one general 
shout of the whole multitude his request was granted. 

A decree was immediately pronounced by the electors, 
and received with the utmost enthusiasm by the people, 
declaring, that the day on which a minister so dear and 
so necessary was restored to France ought to be held as 
a grand festival, — that consequently the capital pardoned 
all its enemies, and henceforth regarded as the only ene- 
mies of the nation those who disturbed the public 
tranquillity. 

This, indeed, was the most triumphant day of Necker's 
life, for on it, by the love of a whole nation, he had been 
enabled to carry the only measure which could save that 
nation from anarchy and massacre. He had exerted the 
greatest portion that probably ever was known of the 
most intoxicating kind of power that man can receive, 
for the noblest, the most philanthropic of purposes. But 
this day was indeed the day on which Necker should 
have died, for it was the last day of his useful power, 
and the rest of his ministry was agony, — the rest of hiB 
life was mourning. 

No sooner were the events which had taken place 
known to the demagogues of the national assembly, than 
two things were determined in the midnight cabals, 
which wiere held for the purpose of directing the course 
of the revolution. The first of these was to rescind the 
amnesty ; the second — if We may employ a word which 
was manufactured for the occasion — to unpopularize 
Necker, The dark, unprincipled, furious Mirabeau led 
the way ; the lower orders of Paris, the scum of a vicious 
metropolis, excited into demoniac fury by new elements 
of passion, new scope for crime, were employed by tht 
demagogues to overawe and intimidate the electors, 
while, from the manufactories of libels and falsehoods 
established by Mirabeau, poured forth every thing that 
could alarm, excite, or envenom the minds of the peo- 
ple; and that mighty demon himself urged the national 
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Commercial ruin, private diitrea^ general fkmiw^^ — 
three evils which almost uniformly follow great popohr 
convulsions, succeeded rapidly, towards the doae of the 
melancholy year 1789* 

Still, however, Necker stmgg^ on, reaolved tha^ 
now he had cast himself into the arena, he would 
strive to the very last for the great objects he had in 
view. But those ol^ects every day became more hum- 
ble and less in number. On the 4th of August he had 
determined upon the persons who were to form the mi- 
nistry ; he himself proposed them to the national 
assembly, and the proposal was received with loud ac- 
clamations. Neither Mirabeau nor Sieyes was present, 
and for a moment it seemed as if Necker could have 
commanded every thing, fiut a few casual words, spoken 
soon after by a person of no consequence, frustrated the 
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first financial operations of Necker^ who had proposed a 
loan of thirty millions^ in order to he enahled to afford 
some relief to the suffering multitudeB^who Were already 
heginning to starve. The discussion went on to other 
matters^ and in that sitting the laws^ constitution^ cus- 
toms, and even prejudices of the whole monarchy were 
overthrown at once. In this course, the assembly pro- 
ceeded, while during the same period the people were 
dying of famine in the streets of Paris; and no one 
step was taken by the states to provide sufficient funds 
for the relief of the temporary distress. 

The discussions of the assembly on the rights of 
roan, &c. are not within the sphere of this book ; but 
a very important measure, in the pursuit of which 
Necker had his share> must not be passed over in 
silence. The national assembly, after having destroyed 
the whole constitution of the country, proceeded to con- 
struct a new one, and one of the principal questions be- 
came, whether the king should or should not have the 
power of sanctioning the laws enacted by the assembly. 
It was proposed in the first instance that the king should 
have an absolute veto. But it was very soon perceived, 
that that was not likely to be granted, or, at all events, 
Necker believed that it would not ; and some persons 
have even supposed that he was opposed to the measure 
itself, thinking that it would bring the king too fre- 
quently into a contest with the people, at a time of such 
very great excitement. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed a suspensive 
or conditional veto, and suffered the question to be dis- 
cussed in public, before he brought it under the eyes of 
the assembly. But the chambers decided that the 
memorial which he wished ultimately to present to them 
should not be read ; and by one of those strange turns 
which events were continually taking in the revolution, 
the assembly which had so furiously assailed the mon- 
archy, decreed the veto by a majority of two to one, 
Mirabeau himself speaking in its favour, and yet de« 
dining to vote upon the question. 
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ditneull 10 collect, and might very poaaibly £ul altoga- 
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UH'Asure «eemed to justify diat susindon ; for when 
the pr\\jeet of Neeker had been submitted to the 
c\>inuum>e of Ananco, Mirabetu proposed it should be 
nHvivtnl by the assembly with a declaration that they had 
not had time to examine it> but received it with the con- 
tidonoe due to the plans of monsieur Neeker. He even 
so far succeeded, as to cause part of this absurd pro- 
)H»al to be adopted ; but those who wished well to the 
minister had sufficient influence to correct the amend- 
ment of Mirabeau, by adding, that the project was 
recei>*ed on the report of the committee of finance. 

I am not inclined to believe, however, that Alirabeau 
was actuated by the sinister motives attributed to him ; 
he seems to have been without principle of any kind, 
moral or political ; with powerful talents, and frequently 
good impulses, q>ringing, like a tiger, with his immense 
strength, at the object directly before him, but moved 
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alone by such impulses^ and changing objects and 
purposes without hesitation or thought. It would 
seem certain, indeed^ that not long after this time 
various efforts were made by the court to gain 
Mirabeau to its side^ and it has been even asserted^ 
that Necker had consented to give him a seat in the 
ministry. The transaction is^ of course^ obscure ; but 
if Mirabeau ever eniertained the expectation of be- 
coming minister, it soon vanished before a decree of 
the national assembly, which pronounced that no mi- 
nister could hold a seat within its walls. Without that 
seat^ Mirabeau knew that his power was at an end^ and 
that he would be as useless to the courts and as soon 
thrown aside^ as a sword without a point. 

In the mean time, however^ to Mirabeau the people at- 
tributed every popular measure^ whether his or not, and 
the court every democratic measure, however odious. 
The popularity of Necker was on the decline, the famine 
in Paris increasing, the tumults and outrages throughout 
the kingdom unabated, law was no longer respected in 
any instance where it opposed passion, and the reign of 
anarchy was complete. The people, indeed, and the 
national assembly, still affected to reverence the autho- 
rity of the king, and believed they did so ; but they re- 
verenced nothing but the memory of what kings had 
been ; and though the monarch possessed the veto, all 
real power was gone. Whether that veto was to be of 
any effect or not was soon put to the proof. Several 
acts were decreed ' by the national assembly subver- 
sive of every principle by which Louis could hope to 
reign, and a sort of commentary was drawn up upon 
the claims of the people, filled with abstract principles 
of very doubtful import, and called the '' Declaration of 
the Rights of Man." 

To this, as well as to the general tenour of nineteen 
articles of a new constitution, which had been framed 
by the assembly, Louis XVI. objected, and Necker 
strongly urged him to put his veto upon them. It was 
an act which the assembly itself had authorised him 
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kiert power of resistance, so that the active power of resis- 
tance was as little to be hoped of him as the strength 
of aggression. It would appear that the consideration of 
his character, more than any other circumstance, induced 
the proposers of the plan to abandon it ; but notwith- 
standing its speedy relinquishment, a rumour of the king's 
hitentions had got abroad so generally as to alarm the 
people of the capital ; and that rumour, joined with the 
military enthusiasm displayed at Versailles, afforded suffi- 
cient elements for the tools of the duke of Orleans and the 
leaders of the jacobin faction in the assembly to work 
with, for the purpose of exciting the people to new tu- 
mults, and to frei^ insults to the royal authority. 

It has generally been supposed, that the duke of Or- 
leans had in view to frighten Louis XVI. into a preci- 
pitate and unprepared retreat; but the whole affair is 
involved in mystery, and the only thing clearly ascer- 
tained seems to be, that the agents of the duke certainly 
did labour to excite the passions of the people. Mira- 
beau has been suspected of taking a share in the same 
events ; but, I sincerely believe, without any just cause. 
There can be scarcely a doubt that he was by this time 
in confidential communication with the court; and, 
although undoubtedly imprincipled, there is no reason 
to believe him to be capable of so base an act of 
treachery. 

However that might be, the storm was soon raised, the 
people flocked down tumultuously to Versailles, every 
thing that was vicious, every thing that was brutal, every 
thing that was unprincipled, hurried towards the palace 
of the king, for the purposes of massacre and plunder. 
The national assembly was sitting ; but it took no mea« 
sures to stay the torrent that poured on : one continual 
stream, of the base, not alone in station, but in cha- 
racter, continued to flow into Versailles, and the great 
square in the neighbourhood of the palace was speedily 
filled with a multitude crying for bread, but in fact, 
half drunk with wine, and gnawed by desires far more 
devouring than famine itself. Between five and six 
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To remain, without obtaining some assistance, ap- 
peared to all to be courting destruction ; and the ques- 
tion became whether the king should or should not 
submit to the dictation of the assembly, and accept 
the objectionable articles, and the declaration of the 
rights of man. Mounier, the sincere and upright pre- 
sident of the assembly, strongly advised the king to 
give his complete and full adhesion to the laws voted 
by that assembly, promising, it would seem, in case of any 
further act of violence, to accompany the king and royal 
family in flight, with all the other deputies who had the 
well-being of France really at heart. The queen, it ap- 
peared, opposed this advice. What was the clear and 
definitive opinion of Necker, I do not find stated on such 
authority as would justify my giving an account of it. 
It would appear certain, however, tfiat he in the end 
sanctioned the adoption of Mounier* s advice. That 
advice was ultimately followed, and at ten o'clock it was 
announced to the assembly, that the king gave his un- 
conditional sanction to the proposed laws. 

The scenes of confusion, however, did not cease, 
although the assembly used various means to put an end 
to them ; and a little before twelve o'clock the president 
proposed that the whole members should proceed in a 
body to the palace, to ensure the safety of the royal fa- 
mily. Mirabeau, however, suggested that a deputation 
only should be sent, and' spoke of the dignity of the 
assembly. 

'^ Our dignity is in our duty," replied Mounier. 
But Miiabeau succeeded^ and the president himself, 
with only one or two colleagues, proceeded to the pa- 
lace. By this time Lafayette had arrived with the 
national guard of Paris ; and he began the proceedings 
of that night — which must have been through life 
the most terrible of remembrances to a man of honour 
and feeling — by assuring the king, and three times 
asBuring Mounier, that he would answer for the tran- 
quillity of the place^ and the inviolability of the palace. 
Hiring given these assurances, for which there was not 
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by a large body of dioae depntiea» wbooo in^radac^ 
aelfiahneaBi Tanity^ and ambition hod oomfauiod ti 
cast away^ and render firoitkas, the migfaty povir 
iitrusted to them of regenerating a natioi]^ foUowad 
by an immense body of men armed agninat the 
royal authority^ and preceded by the bloodj tify fa 
of two of the most gaUant defenders of their betr«yed 
and insulted monarchy mardied on towarda Ptib^ 
towards captivity, ^i^jury, inanlt, and death, anoidat iSbe 
frantic ravings of wild and ferocions incendiaries, and 
the insults, abuse, and ribaldry of drunken^ depmved, 
and infuriated women. 

Necker followed the royal funily to the capital^ 
determined not to leave the king as long as ihtxe was 
the slightest chance of really serving him.. Dnring 
the preceding events, — the attack upon VersaUlea, and 
the removal of the king, he had been agitated by the 
deepest grief, horror, and apprehension. Tliat ap- 
prehension, however, was in no degree fcnr himself ; 
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for his popularity was still too great to allow him to 
entertain fears for his personal safety. But the im- 
minent danger to whidi the king and queen were 
exposed moved all the finest feelings of his nature, and 
while he resolved to exert himself to the utmost for 
the monarch, and to expose himself to any degree of 
personal risk for that ohject^ he forgot that his counsels 
had never heen fully confided in^ that his advice had 
never been completely followed^ and that in all proba- 
bility, under circumstances of still greater danger^ the 
same would be the case. 

Necker, however, now combined with Lafayette to 
do what he could to procure peace and order. By his 
sanction and concurrence, the duke of Orleans was sent 
away from Paris on a mission to the court of London. 
The baron de Bezenval, who had been saved from 
the first efiect of popuUu* fury, was now brought to 
trial before a regular tribimal^ and was acquitted ; and 
some hope seemed for a short time to beam upon 
France, and show, in prospect, the restoration of the 
power of the law. But the national assembly itself, 
which had been at first alarmed by the excesses of 
ihe 5th and 6th of October^ soon recommenced the 
pursuit of the same system, which had already pro. 
duced such terrible results. The deputies virtually took 
the entire management of the finances into their own 
hands ; and the first resource of the assembly was to de- 
prive the clergy of their property. Assignats were 
then issued ; the credit of the country was gone ; the 
revolution advanced with fearful steps; tumults and 
contentions took place between the national guard and 
the people ; excesses were daily committed ; and an 
armed force of pikemen, amounting in Paris to fifty 
thousand, and in the minor towns in the proportion of 
about two to one of the national guard, were instituted 
and trained, undoubtedly, for the purpose of keeping 
that body in check. 

Shortly after, other immense issues of assignats took 
place : at one time eight himdred millions were issued ; 
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a:'.(! of course they daily decreased in raliie. To saA 
ku I xuni ilid the depression go, that two hundred diOD- 
f-diul franc? were at one time gi%'en in asaignats to a re- 
lation of tlie wriicr of these pages, for the payment of i 
iKln of about nintty pounds. Such was the depredatiaH 
of this Fj tcit-s of money, which at that period of anardiy 
wa-: in reality worth nothing, as depending upon paUic 
fditii. which wa> daily violated. It had not, indeed, 
nachi'd tliat ]>nint of depression at the time we speak 
of : hut the t'vil had been carried to an extent quite 
surii'it'Mt to show Xecker that every financial measme 
thar he couhl take would be utterly in vain. 

lie continued, however^ for sometime longer tooppoK 
thv torrent^ continually raising his voice against the 
more rlemocratic proceedings of the assembly, struggling 
airainst the abolition of titles of nobility, and doing all 
that he could to prevent the general confiscation of tbe 
])ro])erty of the church. We must^ indeed, acknowledge 
that the charp^e made against him by Dumont is not 
alto^etiier unjust. 

'' I had upon this object ** (i. e. the property of tbe 
clerpy), says Dumont, '' my own particular opinion. 
It i*;, that we are not required to offer up victims for the 
pul)Iic good, and that it was unjust to pillage the clergy 
to j).'iy the national debt.*' He goes on to say, ^' M. 
Ncfker himself had not observed this principle. He 
had never ceased to reduce, to retrench, to economise 
without troubling himself with the interest of the indi- 
viduals stripped ; and even when they were not deprived 
of absolute necessaries, it was thought that favour was 
shown them." 

However that may be, and though Necker, in 
order to save the state, might have committed some 
acts of injustice, w^hich set a bad example to the 
people, he now laboured anxiously, strenuously, and at 
great risk to himself, to oppose the sweeping and 
i liquitous proceedings of the national assembly. Step 
by step he lost, entirely, his popularity, and with it all 
means of serving the king. He was not yet trusted en- 
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tirelyby Louis ; his own health had suffered greatly by 
the immense exertions he had inade^ and the cares and 
anxieties he had endured ; a large body of the most 
noble, most firm, the most disinterested of the deputies 
had already set him the example of quitting the scene 
of contention ; and at length, shortly after the famous 
meeting in the Champ de Mars, he demanded the king's 
permission to retire from the ministry. 

That permission was immediately granted, it would 
appear ; but he had still to apply for the consent of the 
national assembly, and he annoimced his purpose of re- 
signing, in language full of eloquence and feeling. The 
assembly, however, received it with dark indiffer- 
ence ; and he almost immediately set out, in the month 
of September 1790, in order to return to his native 
country. He well knew by this time, that his popu- 
larity, in Parjs at least, was gone ; but he was probably 
not prepared to find himself generally hated through 
the country. The towns which had sent forth their 
multitudes, just a year before, to draw his carriage along 
the road, and had offered him honours seldom even 
shown to a sovereign, now assailed him with insult, 
or attempted to stop him on his passage. 

At Arcis-sur-Aube he was actually arrested, and had 
to appeal to the national assembly for permission to con- 
tinue his journey. Its consent was obtained ; but it 
was luckily not applied for at a later period, for six 
months more would, in all probability, have brought 
Necker's head to the scaffold, as the natural, and almost 
inevitable consequence of past popularity in revolutionary 
times. 

The rest of Necker's life, after his arrival in Switzer- 
land, passed comparatively in peace. He lived tranquilly 
at Copet, and with as much happiness as could attend a 
man who had seen the best years of his life, and the 
noblest exertions of his mind, spent and employed in 
vain ; who beheld a master that he had loved and served, 
whose virtues he reverenced, and whose throne he had 
endeavoured to secure upon a reasonable basis, sacri. 
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fionl to the blind fury of m, people in a itate o£^olsAd 
hiMnit^r- 

The life of Necker u a stetesnum was now om, 
and what remained may be csonridered more if Ae 
life of a literary man, although he pnbliahed a wm- 
her of eloquent works in defence of his own conctac^ 
ami that of the king^ and alio aome oth<!n upon alitnet 
questions of policy. He now^ however^ taated, forte 
first time purely, the pleasoxes of domestic life; ail 
with his daughter, the celebrated madame de Sta3, aid 
his wife, whom he had loved alone thiougfa life, be 
livotl in the utmost unity till the death of the latter in 
1794, shortly afler she had published her celebnled 
work upon divorce. She was deeply and permaneadT 
n^grotted by Necker, and his only consolation was in 
his daughter, in whose literary celebrity he took gieit 
pride. 

Necker lived to see the evils and the excesses of 
the French revolution terminate in the establishment of 
a military des^YOtism under Napoleon Bonaparte. But 
Ix'fore that period he had written his famous work 
called '* Last Views of Politics and Finance^" in which 
\w oxi)os(h1 with a skilful hand the yet undeveloped 
tondiMicy of thofie events and actions which were leading 
Nai>oleon to the height of power. Whether it was to 
*iv 80 much light thrown upon the designs which he 
ha<l conct»ivwl, by the pen of the experienced statesman 
lH»foro those designs were ripe for execution, and while 
thoir success was yet doubtful, — or whether it was 
that the tirm tone of constitutional liberty which, not- 
withstanding the events that had taken place, still 
breathed through all the writings of Necker as an im- 
movable principle which no external accidents could 
shake, seemed likely to Napoleon to arm his oppo- 
nents with fresh arguments against the encroach- 
ments of power, — certain it is, that the anger of the 
aspiring man who then swayed the destinies of France 
was greatly irritated by the production of this work, 
and, attributing some share of it to madame de Stael 
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berself, he tamed his indignation upon her, being 
withheld by many considerations ^m venting it upon 
Necker. 

At the time of the production of this work Necker 
was seventy years of age, and his health, which 
bad been declining, gave way altogether about two 
years after. At length, on the 9th of April 1804, 
this celebrated statesman died at Geneva, generally 
and sincerely regretted. He was fully aware, it would 
seem, of the approach of his dissolution, and met his 
fate with perfect resolution and Christian fortitude. 
The fortune which he left, though considerable, had 
been rendered greatiy less tlvui it otherwise would have 
been, not only by the private botmties which he con- 
tinually exerciaed, but 1^ his own generosity and mag- 
nanimity in refusing to withdraw from the nearly bank- 
rupt treasury of France that portion of his private for- 
tune which he had placed therein, in order to obtain for 
the starving people of the capital a supply during the 
period of their utmost distress. ^ 

That people repaid his generous conduct by confis- 
cating the sum in the end of the year 179^, together 
with all die rest of his property in France of every 
kind whatsoever, and his name was at the same time 
inscribed upon the list of proscribed emigrants. The 
cause of tiiis conduct, which is one amongst the many 
black spots of the revolution, was, that Necker at that 
time published a noble address to the French people in 
favour of his former master, whom they were about to 
put to death ; but it is probable tiiat Necker considered 
the confiscation of his property as the last grand tri- 
bute which the French nation could pay to his honesty 
and sincerity. 

It is probable that few more virtuous men ever lived 
tiian James Necker, and the whole course of his life 
presents tiie picture of a man of tiie most amiable cha- 
racter, of the highest talents, of very considerable firm- 
ness of mind, of much self-devotion, of clearness, 
penetration, activity, industry, struggling, and struggling 
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in vain, with tho circumstances of the time in which he 
livt'il. riiat hi' niaile one or two great political mi*, 
takes lan scanrly be doubted ; that he added one or 
twi» bars to the revolutionary ladder cannot well be 
di'iiiiMl ; but it is a very great question whether, if 
Ni'ikir liiniself bad not added those bars, the peopk 
viouU not liavr taken twa steps for one, and mounted 
but the more rapidly ; and there cannot be any question 
:ls to tlk' fact that, had any of the other persons who 
surroundfd Louis XVI. been in the place of Xecker 
the pro'^ress of the revolution would have been ten 
times more speedy than it was. 

'i'he assertion of Napoleon Bonaparte, that Necks 
cause* I the revolution, is borne out by no facts what- 
soever. There may have been moments'" in which be 
could perhaps have stopped it, or at least have rendered 
it safe, ami perhaps made it a blessing instead of i 
<lisast(T. Rut the seed of the revolution was planted 
long ])efore the father of Necker was born. The youM 
plant was nourished under a long series of monarchs 
and ministers. It was trained up and taught to blossom 
before Necker was in power ; and he and his master 
had no further share than in being led, by a mistake in 
regard to its nature, to gather the bitter fruits of the tree 
that otliers had planted. 
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Aarsens, the Dutch ambassador, 
i. 199. 

Abrantes, the duke of, iv. 22. 

Adrian of Utrecht, dean of Louvain, 
i. 47. 

Alberoni, Julius, his birth, obscure 
origin, and early education, iv. 
ISO. Progress of his advancement 
to greatness, 131. His introduc- 
tion to the papal representative 
at Ravenna, 132. Takes priest's 
orders, and enters the church as 
a profession, 133. Accompanies 

- count Bami to Rome as his pre- 
ceptor, 133. Engaged as secretary 
and interpreter to count Ronco- 
vieri in his negotiation with the 
dukeofVend6me,134. Remains at 
the camp of Vend6rae, and con- 
ducts the whole negotiation for 
the duke of Parma, 135. Receives 
from the duke of Parma a ca. 
nonry in the cathedral of his capi- 
tal, a pension, and a bouse in the 
city, as a reward for his services, 
136. Quits Parma, and is regu- 
larly installed confidential secre. 
tary te the duke of Vend6me, 136. 
Presented to Louis XIV., and 
obtains from him a pension of 
1600 francs, 137. Accompanies 
Venddme to the Peninsula, 138. 
View of the circumstances which 
opened a path for him to power 
in Spain, 143. Employed to draw 
up a plan for the regulation of 
the Spanish finances, 145. His 
growing influence at the court of 
Spain, 146. Appointed agent Arom 
his native sovereign to the court 
of Madrid, 147. Is raised to the 
rank of count, and formally ap- 
pointed envoy from Parma at 
Madrid, 151. Concerts with the 
young queen the means of over- 
throwing the authority of the 
Erincess Orsini, 152. Becomes 
er confidant and adviser, 156.' 
Changes entirely the ministry 
which had been appointed by 



princess Orsini, 157. His as- 
piring and ambitious schemes, ■ 
158. His cautious policy with 
regard to the succession to the , 
French throne. 160. Determines 
upon gaining the British ministry 
to the interests ot his master, by 
any concessions which Spain 
could make, 161. Opens a com- 
munication with the British en- 
voy at the Spanish court, 162. 
General consequences of those 
transactions with the British mi- 
nistry, 165. Measures pursued 
by, for the purpose of hurrying 
his own advancement, and of ob- 
taiding that high clerical dignity 
to which he aspired, both as a 
step to political power, and as a 
safeguard against the dangers at- 
tending it, 166. State of his pri. 
vate affkirs, 167. He suspends 
the execution of the commercial 
treaty with England, 168 His 
effbrts to renew a spirit of Indus- 
try amongst the people, 169. Cen- 
sured by England and France for 
the share which he took in the 
wars between Austria and Spain, 
170. Review of the war, fiir the 
purpose of ascertaining in what 
degree it was really promoted by 
him, 171. Assumes the power, 
but declines appearing in the re- 
sponsible situation of prime mi. 
nister, 173. His consummate 
duplicity, 174. His interview 
with Mr.Doddington, the British 
envoy, 176. Different opinions 
as to the part which he acted at 
the commencement of the war 
between Spun and Austria, 178. 
His letter to thfe duke of Popoli 
on the subject, 180. He remon- 
strates with the king against 

5oing to war with Austria, 182. 
^he council decides on war, and 
he unwillingly prepares to carry . 
the will of his sovereign into exe- 
cution, 183. Renews his eSbrts 
to obtain his elevation to the con- 
clave, 18ii Obtains his long sought 
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Bahama, the, litandi, v. 173. 
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Belin-Cherney, L 159. 

* Bellegarde, the duke de, iL 17. 

* Belli^vre, de, the president, iii. 50. 
^- Bel te-isle, count de, death of, v. 22 1. 

Bembo appointed papal secretary, 

i. 80. 
Benedict XIV., V. 121. 219. 
Bentivoglio, i. 195. 
Bennudez, confessor to Philip V. of 

Spain, iv. 277. 
Bernard, duke of Weimar, iL 203. 
Bemardin Ximenes, i. 30. His 

death, 31. 
Bernini, iii. 150. 
Bernis, count, v. 220. 
Berwick, marshal, iv. 107. ; v. 58. 
Death of, v. 59. 

Bezenval, baron de, v. 297. 

Bibbiena, cardinal, i. 72. 90. 

Bikker, iiL 222. 

Blake, admiral, iii. 230. 

Blanca, Joseph Mofiino, count of 
Florida, v. 157. 216. Appointed 
ambassador to Rome, 158. Ad- 
ministration of, 161. Signs a 
treaty of peace, called the Family 
Compact, 162. i^gns a prelimi. 
nary treaty between England and 
Spain, ITif ■ Measures of, 179—1^. 
Enters into a commercial treaty 
with the Porte, 20a Famous 
statement of, 208. An attack 
upon the life of, 211. Dbmissal 
of, 211. Death of, 212. Private 
character of, 214—216. 

Blancmesnil, the president, it 287. 

Blois, mademoiselle de, iv. 69. 

Bouard, iiL 30i. 

Bonrepos, Pierre Paul Riquet, ba- 
ron, iiL 154. 

Bonzi, cardinal, v. 2. 

Bomelagh, iii. 273. 

Bossuet V. 5 

Boulainviliiers, count of, iit 302. 

Bouillon, the duke de, his charac- 
ter, as drawn bv De Retz, iiL 38. 

Bouillon, the duchess of, iiL 302. 

Bourbon, the duke of, iv. 101.; 
V. 31. First minister, S3. 

Brandenburg, the marquis of, his 
manifesto against the emperor 
Charles V., L 123. His character, 
contrasted with that of Maurice 
of Saxony, 127. 

Brazil, the prince of, v. 201. 

Brederode, count, L 184. 

Breze, marechal de, ii. 158. 

Breze, marquis of, v. 289. 

Briconnet, L 11. 

Brienne, Charles Stephen de, arch- 
bishop of 3'oulouse, V. 264. Ad- 
miniiftration of, 265—269. 

Brinvilliers, the marquis of, iiL 301. 

Broussal, counsellor, ii. 187. 

Brun» Anthony, iv. 14. 



Buckhurst, lord, sent by queen Eli- 
zabeth to Holland, to ascertain 
the true state of atfairs, and the 
causes of their animosities, L 164. 

Bu£fbn, V. 252. 

Burgoyne, general, v. 135. 

Burnet, bishop, his character of 
John De Witt, iiL 277. 

Buys, Paul, L 159. 

Bussy, count de, v. 222. 

Bute, lord, v. 22& 

C. 

Cazarrus, merchant, v. 195. 

Canar Borgia, i. 14. 

Calderon, don Roderigo de, i. 278. 
His character and execution, IL 
225. 

Caionne, minister of finance, v. 253. 
Assembles the notables, 255. Dis- 
missal of, 265. 

Calvin, his doctrines, L 179. 

Campredon, M. de, iv. 255. 

Canada, v. 222. 

Cantelmo, Andrea, iv. 7. 

Caracena, the marquis of, iv. 23. 

Cardenas, Alonso de, i. 35. 

Cardona, duke of, iv. 3. 

Carleton, sir Dudley, English am- 
bassador at the Hague, his testi. 
mony in favour of Barneveldt, i. 
186. His account of Barneveldt's 
trial, 202. 

Carpio, the marquis de, iv. 1. 

Carvalho, Paul, a canon, v. 104. 

Cassal, the siege of, iL 88. 

Castafiade, the count of, iv. 39L 

Castel-melhor, the count of, iv. 39. 

Castries^ the abb^ de, v. 26. 

Castries, marouis de. v. 250. 

Catherine de Medicis, i. 135. 

Catherine de Cordova, her marriage 
with don Louis de Haro, iv. 3. 

Catinat, the marechal de, iiL 316. 

Cellamare, the prince de, iv. 105. 
Conspiracy of, 106. 

Chalais, the marquis de, his charac- 
ter; conspiracy of, iL 41. Exe- 
cution of, 49. 

Charles Gustavus, duke of Zwei- 
brucken, ii. 214. 

Charles, the archduke, v. 76. 

Charles IIL, king of Spain, v. 163. 
Death of, 208. 

Charles V. of Germany, his charac- 
ter of Granvelle, i. lUS. His ef- 
forts to subdue the protestants in 
Germany, 104. Issues an edict of 
exile against the elector of Sax- 
ony, 1 12. Discontent of the people 
in consequence, 113. His trea- 
chery towards the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, 114. Fixes his resi. 
decce at Innspruck, in order to 
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academy'of architecture, 155. His 
. rigid sternness in reforming all 
the abuses in the department of 
. finance intrusted to liis care, LOS. 
Anecdotes displaying the stern- 
ne8» of his character, 157. His 
attention to the advancement and 
. prosperity of his family, 158. His 
. power and influence induce many 
of the first nobility in France to 
coyrt his alliance, 159. His sue 
cessful schemes interrupted by 
the disputes between France and 
Spain, 16(). His pacific and eco. 
nomic views, 161. Earnestly re- 
monstrates with the king to fix 
the terms of pacification on the 

Sart of France, with Holland, 
wcden, and Spain, 162. Efforts 
of the marquis of Jyouvois to in- 
jure him with the king, 164. His 
effbrts to remedy the defects in the 
maritime power of Trance, 16fi. 
Hif genius for finance displayed 
durifig the wars of Holland with 
France, 168. Anecdote of, 170. 
Continues his efforts for improve- 
ment, and by his wise financial 
measures is enabled to supply the 
monarch with the means of car. 
ryirig on the war with success, 
176. Forced to change his schemes 
and effbrts f<>r the puriiose of sup. 
porting a needless and expensive 
war, 177. Difference between his 
financial proceedings and those 
who had preceded him, 178. He 
remonstrates with the king in re- 
i gard to financial difficulties that 
threatened, 180. His interview 
with the king at Versailles ; con> 
eludes by demanding permission 
to retire from a post which he 
could no longer fill with peace and 
honour to himself, or benefit to 
his country, 181. Remonstrates 
with Louis against the continu- 
ance of the war, 182. His best 
schemes disappointed, to the great 
loss and disadvantage of France, 
by the folly and passion of others, 
183u His liberal treatment of the 
Huguenots makes them the ob- 
jects of persecution tor Louvois, 
184. His exertions to prevent the 
protestants fVom being driven to 
despair by the harsh i)rocceding8 
of the king and Lovuois, 185. His 
continued exertions in their be- 
half, 187. Turns his attention to 
.the general reform of the law, 
188. The Cede Louis completed 
by him in 1667, 189. Appointed 
[ one of the secretaries of state, 189. 
His effbrts for the amelioration of 
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the condition of colonial slaves; 
his reforms in theproceediofts of 
courts, and the general adminis- 
tration of justice, 190. His effbrts 
for the suppression of auelling, 
194. His beneficial measures 
strongly opposed by the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, 196. Anec- 
dotes of, concerning the grand 
festival, called the Carousal, given 
at Paris, 197. Accompanies the 
king through his newly<acquired 
. territories in the Low Countries, 
201. Confides to the care of his 
son the whole direction of the 
marine, 202. France raised to the 
very summit of prosperity during 
his administiation, £03. Accus(d 
of intriguing for the elevation of 
his family, ^)5. His interference 
to bring back La Vallidre to court, 
206. Proceedings of the king to- 
wards the Huguenots a siiurce of 
nain and anxiety to him dnring 
nis administration, £08. Anec- 
dote of, 209. His grief and dis* 
appointment at the contir.uance 
of the war, 210. His declining 
health ; his conduct on his death- 
bed contrasted with that of Ma- 
sarin, 211. Receives a visit from 
the king, 212. His death, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, 212. 
His person and character, 213. 
His chief error as a utatesman, 

217. Review of his administration, 

218. - 
Colbert, v. 4 

Coigneux, dc, the president, iii. 50. 
Columbus, don Diego, i. 53. 
Corobalet, the marquis de, ii. 17. 
Conibalet, madame de, it 90. 
Comines, his remarks on the expul- 

sion of the Moriscoes from Spain, 

i.276 
Concini, Concino, marichal d'An. 

ere, ii. 5. Assassination of, 9. 
Conde, the prince of, ii. 15. His 

character, as given by De Retz, 

iii. 37. 
Conti, the prince of, his character, 

as drawn by De Retz, iii. 39. 
Cordova, don Gonzales de, ii. IL 
Cordova, don Louis, v. 168. 
Courlai, mademoiselle du Pont du, 

it 17. 
Courlay, du Font, it 13. 
Courtbnay, mademoiselle, her mar- 
riage with Sully, I 218. 
Coxe, Mr., v. 171. 
Croissi, Monsieur de, iii. 16S. ; v. 4 
Cromwell, recognised by Spain, and 

the commonwealth of England as 

alawftil and independent state, 

iT. S5. 
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Cumberland , Mr. , private tccrcCarj, 
V. 171. MiMiuii or, 172. Kecall 
of, 17J< 

Curtia, Patrick, the chafrfaiBa r. 
137. 



D. 

D'Ali'mbert, v. 'ifui. 

Dan^eau,hu record of thepmceed- 
init^ of' the French parliament, 
during the admin istratioo of Du. 
b(ii*, IT. KjlJ. 

Dangeaii, marquii de, ▼. 9. 

l>jun, countiwi, r. lUGL 

D'ArgenMn, iv. l(»a 

Daru, itmnt, hii account of the Ve- 
netian ninspiracy in 1618. i. 301. 

De Kuat. hi« execution, iii. ^(jU. 

IX' CTra»«e, (U-'feat of, v. 17.5. 

Del (auiiMt, Si>ani»Ii ambaMador, 
V. L'l.l 

De lU'tz, Jean Francois Paul de 
(iiHitti, liik birth, iii. 1. Hi« early 
iiliicntion, 'J. At the early age 
of ft* ventetii he writes the history 
of tlie e()n»|>iracy of Fiesco, 3. 
Applic!* hiiniielf to study more 
serioiibly, ajid gains considerable 
reputation for talent and learn- 
ing, 4. Obtains dibtinction by 
his (N)lemical writings; his con. 
test with Uichdieu, .'>. Proceeds 
to Home : affcctj. a doeree of hu- 
mility wnich blinds the eyes of 
the Roman court, 6. Returns to 
Paris } his sermonti, and the ap- 
(Kiront reformation of his man- 
ners greatly increase his reputa- 
tion, G. Joins in a conspiracy to 
murder Uicholieu ; his remorse 
for having taken any part in the 
project, 7. Joins in the conspi. 
rary of the count de Soissons, 8. 
Dedicates himself entirely to the 
study of his profession ; his impu- 
dent speech in reganl to Uicnc- 
lieu, I>. An adventure detailed 
in his own words, illustrating his 
character, 10. Presented to Louis 
XII I. bythcarchl)ishop of Paris, 
12. Refuses the bishopric of 
Agdc, offered to him by the king, 
on the plea of incapacity to fullil 
the task at his period of life, 13. 
Assumes the title and functions 
of archbishop-coadjutor of Paris, 
by the ap|)Ointment of Anne of 
Austria, 14. Appears in the 
church of St. John, and delivers 
his first sermon as archbishop, U. 
State of his mind at this |)eriod, 
given in his own words, 15. His 
first dificrcnce with Mazarin ; 



hU political akiU, 16L HiseAiti 
Akr refbrm amoogit the etef|T«f 
'>» diooeae; oppcwed and n» 
trated by his uncle the arcfabi- 
•nop, and the court, 17. Hit 
^nteat with, and oppMitioo to, 
Masarin during the a»emblT«f 
the clergy, held in IfiiS, Ml Hii 
quarrel with thedukeof Orieui^ 
19. HU apology, sa He kM 
tne favour of the quen, M 
gains that of the peopfe, 81. lb 
own account of his trauMtieoi 
with jMrliament during Hi fint 
opposition to the court, SSL Hb 
distributes amongst the people 
in the space or five moolM. 
ao,(XM) crowns for the parpiaeai 
preserving his popularity. jSTHi 
eloquent sermon on the day of 
5^*^H»^ ^" the Jesuiu'chnnh, 
84, His effbrts to allay the ts- 
mult of the populace on theI^ 
rest of Blancmeanil, Chartoo.aDd 
Brouwel, 23. Succeeds Id penna^ 
ing them to put down their ann, 
5f7. isccomes an object of ridicide 
and vituperation to the court, 2i 
iteceivea a mesfaxe from the 
queen, requesting him to cone 
to her immediately, and endes. 
vour to allay the disturbances: be 
declares hin inability with msny 
expressions of sorrow, SO. Re. 
ceiyes a second messace, 31. Hii 
political schemes greatly emiisr. 
rassed by those with whom be 
hatl to act. 32. Finds means to 
re-animate the sinking eourj«e 
of the iiarhament, and drive the 
most moderate members thereof 
with a rebound to the other ex- 
treinc, .J \\ orks incessantly to 
detach from the court and bring 
over to the parliament, many of 
those i>crsons whose real interests 
should have attached them to the 
royal cause, 3 i. Embarrassed by 
the multitude of his preat suii 
porters, and of their claims and 
interests, :x>. A series of nor. 
traits, given by him in his Sle- 
moirs, representing all the princi- 
pal persons engaged on both sides, 
o6. These {mrtraitri compared 
with those left by Clarendon of 
the men who fiRured in the civil 
wars of England, 40. He raises a 
regiment for the service of the 
parliament, 41, His indignation 
at the treatment of the exiled 
quocu of Kngland, 41. His poli- 
tical views, 42. He determines 
to call in tlie aid of Spain, 43. 
Accompanies the Parisian genc- 
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rals, at the head of 90,000 men, to 
reconnoitre theposition of Conde, 
44b Account of his burlesque 
expedition, as given by the prince 
de Conti, 45. Hu political skUl 
in management of the parliament, 
46L A treaty of peace Mgned with 
the parliament at Ruel, 47. The 
scene which took place one of the 
most interesting and agitated 
periods of his life, and that which 
constitutes his historical title to 
the name of statesman, 48b His 
account of the scene which took 
place in the parliament, when the 
deputies made their report, 49. 
Harangues the people on the 
necessity of order and tranquility, 
51. Denies having had any share 
in raising the tumults, 5S. Hik 
advice to the members of the 
Fronde, 53. Difference of opinion 
between him and his colleague, 
53. His embarrassment increased 
by a letter which he receives 
from his two agents at the court 
of Spain, 54. His bold and bril. 
liant plan for saving the states 
himself, and the faction which he 
headed, 55. Refuses to enter into 
the arrangement proposed by 
Mazarin, .56. His visit and ad. 
dress to the queen regent, 57. 
•His plans in concert with Joly 
for overthrowing Mazarin and 
forming a new ministry, 58. Fail- 
ure of those plans, 59. Publicly 
accused of an attempt upon the 
life of Conde, 61. Appears before 
the parliament ; his eloquent ti. 
rade on the infamy of employing 
the royal name in such nefarious 
transactions, 62. Extraordinary 
eff'ect of his speech, 62. Progress 
of his triaL 63. His long confer- 
ence with the queen and Mazarin, 
64. Pronounced by the parlia. 
mcnt innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge, 65. Appointed by • 
the court one of the ambassadors 
extraordinary to treat with Spain 
upon the subject of a general 
pacification, 66. His political in- 
trigues, 67. His co-operation 
with the parliament for the liber- 
ation of Cond^, 69. His negotia- 
tions with the princess palatine, 
70. Difficulty of his position, 71. 
His attack upon the government 
of the (^ueen, 72. Labours, in 
conjunction with the Fronde, to 
arouse once more the popular 
hatred against Mazarin, 73. |ii> 
artful policy, 74. tiis speech be- 
ibre thejtarliament, proposing the 



most violent and comprehensive 
measures against Mazarin, 75. 
Eff'ect of his manceuvres, 76. Suc- 
ceeds in driving Mazarin from 
the ministry and the country, 78. 
Retires to his archiepiscopal pa. 
lace, 79. His increasing popu- 
larity, 80. His interview with 
Anne of Austria; receives an 
offbr of a cardinal's hat, and 
the office of prime minister ; be 
declines the latter, 81. Issues 
from his solitude, and takes his 
place in the parliament, 82. His 
eloquent declamation against 
Mazarin, S3, His scheme for 
obtaining possession of the person 
of Cond^, 84. His angry and 
violent contest with that prince, 
85. Tumultuous proceedings in 
consequence, 86. His strange 
measures to obtain his elevation 
to the office of prime minister, 
87. His career very nearly ter- 
minated in an unexpected man. 
ner, 89. Attempts to raise up a 
third party in the state, 90. ele- 
vated to the purple in a secret 
consistory, without the knowledge 
of the French ambassador, 90. 
His proceedings at the assemblies 
of the H6tel dc Ville, 91. Re- 
ceives intimation of the plans 
formed by Cond£ against him, 93. 
Turns Notre Dame into an arse, 
nal, and prepares to defend the 
cathedral as a fortress, in case of 
an attack, 93. Receives the car. 
dinal's hat from the hands of the 
king, 94. Goes over to the court, 
and takes with him the submis- 
sion of the duke of Orleans, and 
the congratulations of the clergy 
and i)eopIe of Paris, 95. Opens a 
communication with the absent 
Mazarin ; arrested by the order 
of the queen, and conveyed to 
yincennes, 96. Transferred to 
Nantes upon his giving in the 
formal resignation of his arch, 
bishopric, 97. Escapes from his 
prison, accompani«l by four 
friends, 98. An accident occurs, 
which nearly throws him back 
into the hands of his enemies, 99. 
Proceeds to St. Sebastian, where 
he is received with kindness by 
the king of Spain and his minis- 
ters, 100. Proceeds to Rome; 
admitted to a secret audience 
with the pope, wlio presents him 
publicly with the cardinal's hat, 
101. Returns to France ; signs his 
resignation of his archbishopric 
in the form i^pointed by the 
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dote of, S68. His portrait, as 
drawn by sir "Williara Temple, 
268. His intimacy and affection 
for the prince of Orange, 269. 
His honest, straightforward con. 
duct during his intercourse with 
sir William Temple, 270. Pre- 
pares once more for maritime 
hostilities, 270. Increasing rla. 
mours against him, 271. The 
faction opposed to him and his 
brother excited to a degree of 
Arenzy, and thirsting for their 
blood, 272. Attacked in the 
streets of the Hague, and severely 
wounded, 273. He demands leave 
to retire from office ; the permis- 
sion granted, accompanied by a 
solemn vote of thanks for his ser- 
vices, 274. His private griefs 
claim the whole of his attention 
to the end of his career, 275. 
Falls under a hundred blows, by 
the hands of assassins, in his forty- 
seventh year, 276. His charac- 
ter, as given by bishop Burnet, 
277. Some of his apophthegms 
and fables, 277. 

De Witt, Cornellizon, iii. 222. 
His sufferings and cruel death, 
277. 

Dhona, count, the Swedish ambas- 
sador at the Hague, iii. 264. 

Dillon, the chevalier, iv. 90. 

Doddington, Mr, the British envoy 
at the Spanish court, iv. 162. 

Dorislaus, Dr., iii. 226 

Downing, sir George, iii. 247. 

Drake, sir Francis, i. 164. 

Draper, sir William, v. 226. 

Dubois, William, his birth, parent- 
age, and early education, iv. 64. 
Introduced into the house of the 
duke of Orleans, and appointed 

Ereceptortohisson,66. Becomes 
is guide and preceptor in the 
ways of licentious intrigue, as 
well as in the paths of literature, 
67. Acquires a reputation for 
learning and zeal ; his increasing 
influence with his pupil, 68. Ac- 
companies him to the famous bat- 
tle of Steinbeck, 69. Anecdote 
of, 70. Visits the court of Lon- 
don, after the treaty of Ryswick ; 
commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with lord Stanhooe, 71. Ap. 
pointed secretary to the duke of 
Orleans, 72. His insolent, im- 
prudent, and reprobate character, 
73. Obtains his first public em- 
ployment as counsellor of state, 
73. His political talents first 
called forth by the pretensions of 
Philip V. of Spain to the regency 



of France, 74. His political dis- 
crimination during the dissen- 
sions between France and Eng- 
land, 75. Attempts to open a ne- 
gotiation with his former friend 
lord Stanhope, 76. His first letter 
to that minister, and his answer, 
77. Addresses a second letter to 
him, to induce the British go- 
vernment to recognise, by some 
formal act, the obligations of the 
treaty of Utrecht, 79. SetK out for 
the Hague, 82. His conversation 
with lord Stanhope, 83. His se- 
cond interview with him, 86. 
Returns to Paris, and holds seve- 
ral long consultations with his 
master on the subject of the ne- 

fotiation, 87. Returns to the 
lague ; his letter to the regent, 
announcing that the treaty was 
signed with all the necessary for- 
malities, 88. His subtle talents 
displayed in the negotiation of 
the famous triple alliance, 89. 
General ot>inioiis of his conduct 
during the negotiations, 90. His 
interview with George I., 91. 
Appointed secretary of state, 91. 
Despatched as ambassador to 
London. 92. His letters in refer- 
ence to his first conference with 
the British minister at West- 
minster, 93. Succeeds in drawing 
up a convention as the base of 
that treaty known as the quad- 
ruple alliance, 94. Appointed 
secretary of state for f(»reign af- 
fairs, 97. His vehement let ers to 
lord Stanhope, secretary Scraggs, 
and to the imperial ambassador, 
on the terms of remuneration 
being altered by the emperor, 
98. Review of his political ope- 
rations (luring his sojourn in Eng- 
land, 99. State of politics in 
France on his return, 101. Sup- 
ports the vigorous resolutions 
of Argenson, 102. Success of 
his measures, 104. His policy 
with regard to the commence- 
ment of the war between that 
country and Spain, 105. Makes 
use of the conspiracy of Cellamarc 
as a most powerful political en- 
gine to justify and^support him in 
declaring war against Spain, 106. 
His correspondence with marshal 
Berwick, 107. His successful ef- 
forts to bring about a general 
peace, 108. His disinterestedness 
and zeal for the welfare of the 
state, 109. His vigorous mea- 
sures to put down th<* parliament 
in their opposition to Law, the 
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S74. The nobility of the robe, 
S74. States.general conrened: 
the nobility of Biitany,S78. Moral 
disoivanisation of the people of, 
S81. The revolution of; capture of 
the Baetille, ildS. Horrors of the 
revolution of. 300. " The De. 
daration of the Rights of Man,** 
SOS. The issue of assignats, 309. 

Francis L, of France, i. 82. His 
interview with Leo X., 83. Agree, 
ment made between them, known 
by the name of the Concordat, 
84. 

Fra. Paolo Sarpi, i. 301. 

Frederic the uood, elector of Sax- 
ony, i. 104. 

Frederick the Great, v. 219. 

Frejus, bishopric of, v. 6. 

Fuensaldana, the count of, iv. 37. 



G. 



Gabriel, Infant don, V.S02. 

Gabrielle d'Estrees, L S99. Her 
quarrel with Sully,230. Her death, 
SSI. 

Galas, the imperial general, ii. 212. 

Ganganelli, the pope, v. 144. 

Gardini, Ignatius, iv. 122. 

Garsais de Toledo, i. 44. 

Gaston, duke of Orleans, his dis. 
graceful treaty with Louis XIII., 
ii. 107. His shame and grief at the 
execution of Montmorency, 110. 
His character, as given by De 
Retz, iii. 36. 

Gaston de Foie, i. 77. 

Gaston, v. 169. 

Gattinara, cardinal, i. 101. 

Geneva, situation of, v. 240. 

George L of England, iv. 113. 

George, duke of Saxony, i. 105. 

Gcrmaine, queen of Ferdinand of 
Spain, i. 54. 

Germains, Lord George, v. 171. 

Giannone, his opinion of Gran- 
velle's administration of Naples, 
i. 147. 

Giron, don Pedro, 1. 48. 

Giudice, cardinal del, iv. 157. 

Glaser, iii. 800. 

Godoy, the queen of Spain*8 far 
vourite, v. 211. 

Gomar, a doctor of Leydcn, stands 
forth as the chief opponent of 
Arminius, i. 181. Publishes his 
Warning in 1610, 182. 

Gongora, Giorgio de, iv. 54. 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, i. 37. 

Gonzalo, Perez, i. 142. ' 

Gortz, M.,iv.254. 

Granvelle, cardinal, i. IOOl His an- 
cestors, 101. His early educa. 



tion ; appointed apostolic protho- 
notary to Clement VII., 102. Pro. 
moted to the abbacy of St. Vin- 
cent and the bish(x>ric of Arras ; 
his address to the couscil of 
Trent, 103. Repairs to Flanders 
to carry on negotiations to in. 
duce Henry VIII. of England to 
prefer the alliance of the emperor 
to that of France, 104. Despatched 
to Rome to make excuses to the 
pope about the aflfkirs of the In- 
terim, 117. His plan for reform- 
ing ecclesiastical morals and dis- 
cipline ; his intrigues and warlike 
exploits, 117. Ingratiates him. 
self with Philip : succeeds to all 
the influence and dignities of his 
father, 118. Receives the seals 
of the empire Arom Charles, with- 
out assuming the title of chan- 
cellor, 119. Accused of being 
originator of all the ills which de- 
stroyed the fyeedom and ancient 
constitutlonof Germany,lS3. Em- 
ployed to negotiate for the mar. 
riage of Philip with queen Mary, 
129. Negotiates a five years* 
truce with France at Vaucelles, 
ISO. His influence with Philip, 
ISO. His object to unite the 
court of France with Philip 
against protestantism, ISl. Com- 
mencement of his administra- 
tion in Flanders, 132. A cabal 
formed against him, with the 
prince of Orange at its head, 
133. Persists in establishing new 
bishoprics, and endowing them 
with abbey lands; created car- 
dinal in 1560, 134. Conceives a 
plan for removing the disorders 
of France, 135. Persists in es- 
tablishing some of the new bishops 
in their sees, 136. Recalled by 
Philip fl-om Flanders, 138. Re- 
tires to his native country, and 
settles at Besanpon ; his en- 
couragement of literature; his 
letter to Belin-Chemey, 1S9. Pro. 
ceeds to Rome for the pun)08e of 
attendingthe conclave, after the 
death of Pius IV., 141. Succeeds 
in obtaining firom Philip the re- 
version of the government of 
Naples, 142. Negotiates the 
league between Spain, Rome, 
and the Venetians, against the 
Turks, 142. Hurries to Naples to 
take possession of the govern, 
ment by virtue of the reversionary 
appointment which he held fVom 
Philip, 143. DiflBculties expe- 
rienced by him in opposing the 
pretensions of the pope, 144. jCom^ 
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favourable tenns, 44. His. con. 
ference with Mazarin on the 
island of Pheasants, 46. Stipu- 
lations of the treaty, 47. His po. 
liry on this occasion raises the 
Spanish diplomacy higli in the 
opinion of all Europe, 48. Acts 
as proxy for the king on his mar- 
riage with the infanta, 49. Is 
raised to a dukedom, and receives 
the title of prince of the peace, 
50. His policy with res^ard to 
England } his misunderstanding 
with don John, 52. His death in 
the sixtv.fourth year of his age, 
52. His character, 53. Review 
of his administration, 5^. Three 
letters of cardinal Mazarin in re- 
gard to the ne»<otiation preceding 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, which 
tend to elucidate the most im- 
portant transactions in the life of, 
54. 

Hauteford, mademoiselle de, ii. 143. 

Henault, his bitter and satirical 
sonnet against Colbert, iii. 128. 

Henrietta, princess of Orleans, iv. 
11. 

Henry the Pious, of Saxony, his 
conversion to the reformed creed, 
i. 105. 

Henry of Brunswick, his expedition 
against the Smalcaldic league, i. 
110, 

Henry II., of France, his secret al- 
liance with Maurice, elector of 
Saxony, i. 122. 

Henry III., of France, assassination 
of, i. 220. 

Henry IV., of France, his first in- 
terview with Sully, i. 21.^. Ab- 
jures the reformed religion in 
1593, 22.'). Meditates procuring a 
divorce from Margaret his queen, 
S28. His visit to Calais, 237. His 
interview with SuUv at Fontain- 
bleau, ':48. Anecdote of, 249. His 
character ; his doubts of Sully's 
fidelity, 250. His brilliant offers 
to Sully, in case of his conversion 
to the Roman Catholic religion, 
251. Assassination of, 253. Anec- 
dote of, 291. 

Henry V., of England, i. 2. 

Henry VIII., of England, L 104. 

Hohenloe, count, I 163. 

Honduras, the luy ot, v. 203. 

Hoogerbeets, pensionary of Leyden, 
arrest of, i. 195. 

Horn, general, it 121. 

Houdancourtj marshal dela Mothe, 
iv. 7. 

Houssaye, Amelot de la, his cha- 
racter of the duke of Lenna, i. 
281. 



Humieres, marshal, iiL 312. 
Hussey, an Irish pne£^ v. 171. 



I. 



Iberville, the French ambassador, 

iv. 76. 
I^ar, the duke of, iv. 22. 
Idraguez, minister of Philip III., 

i. 265. 
Indians, the opposition of, v. 110. 
Isabella, queen of Spain, i. 33. 
Ivry, the battle of, i. 221. 



J. 



JaflSer, i. 309. 

James I, of England, i. 183. His 
interview with Sully, 240. 

Jansenists, the, v. 10. The bull of 
the pope against, 26. I'he, 228. 

Jars, the chevalier de, ii. 111. 

Jeanne of France, her marriage 
with the duke of Orleans, i. 5. 

Jeannin, i. 175. 

Jenkins, captain of a merchant ves. 
sel, treatment of, v. 63. 

Jennings, admiral, iv. 301. 

Jesuits, the, v. 108. 1 10. Conspiracy 
of, 115. Memorial of, 123. Ba- 
nishment of, 132. Expulsion of 
from France, 231. 

Jews, the, v. 116. 

Joanna, queen, i. 35. 

John d' Albret, king of Navarre, L 
45. 

John of England, i. 2. 

John, don, of Austria, iv.'16. His 
character as a politician and a ge- 
neral, 18. His death, t. 148 

John, Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
i. 106. An edict of exile issued 
against him by the emperor, 112. 
iTefeated and taken in the battle 
of Muhlberg, 1 14. His reflection 
on seeing the public investiture 
of Maurice with the electorate of 
Saxony, 117. Renews his claims 
to the title of elector; is sup- 
ported in his claims by the empe- 
ror, who gives him p(>rmis6ion to 
fortify the castle of Gotha, 127. 

John v., king of Portugal, v. 107. 

Joseph t., king of theRoroans, v. 73. 

Joseph, the emperor of Austria, v. 
i53. 

Joseph Perez, ii. 130. 

Julian de Valeazar, son of count 
Olivarez, ii. 239. 

Julius II., pope, i. 14. 75. 

Justus Lipsius, i. 139L 
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S63. His early fKendship for 
Philip III., S64^ Created duke 
of Lerma, and declared soleprime 
minister of l^in, 265. His mag. 
nificenoe upon the occasion of 
the marriage of Philip with Mar. 
garet of Austria, 966. His mea> 
sures against theinfidels in Africa, 
and against England, 266. Hia 
bigotry, 267. His financial ar. 
rangements, 268. His first finan- 
cial measure, 270. Proposes to 
raise copper money to double 
value ; moves the court to VaNa. 
dolid, 271. His administration 
in loOd, as given by the court 
chronicler, D'Avila, 272. His 
political and personal attachment 
to Rome, 274. Recommends a 
truce with Holland, 275. Con- 
sents to the expubion of the Mo- 
riscoes from Spain, 276. ReAises 
to sign the treaty concluded un. 
der the mediation of France, 277. 
Cabals formed against at the 
court, 278. Receives a cardinal's 
hat from Paul V., 279. Receives 
a final order, under the king's 
hand, to retire from court, ^. 
Accusations renewed against 
him; deprived of his pension, 
and compelled to disgorge large 
sums, the price he had drawn 
fit>m the unjust monopoly of com 
imported from Sicily, 280. His 
death J his character as a states, 
man, £81. 

Lesdigui^res, the constable, il. SO. 

Leslie, general, ii. 192. 

Leszccinska, Maria, character of, 
V.39. 

Leszczinski, Stanilaus, king of Po> 
land, v. 88. 55. Returns to 
Dantzic, 56. Escape of, 57. 

Leydenberg, secretary of Utrecht, 
i. 196. 

Liege, the siege of, v. 72. 

Lionay and Gouffier, Messrs., ▼. 
228. 

Lionne, Monsieur de, iv. 41. 

Lippe, count de la, v. 134. 

Lislwn, the earthquake of, v. 113. 

Livry, the abb^. iv. 287. 

Loaisa, archbishop of Toledo, i. 
267. 

Longueville, the duke of, his cha- 
racter, as drawn by De Retz, iii. 
37. 

Loogen, counseMor, L 163. 

LQrraine, chevalier de, iv. 66. 

Lorraine, v. 61. 

Louis XI^ of France, i. 4. Cha- 
racter of his reign, 5. His death, 6. 

Louis XIL, duke of Orleans, raises 
the standard of civil war, in con- 



cert with the duke of Britan^r ; 
defeated and made prisoner in 
the battle of St Aubin, i. 8. Is 
liberated on the interference of 
Amboise, 9. Restored to fiivour, 
and given the important province 
of Normandy, 10. Succeeds to 
the throne of France, as Louis 
,XII.; appoints Amboise his prime 
minister, 12. 

Louis XIIL, i. 2. 

Louis XIV., his letter to his motKer 
Anne of Austria, iii. 125. 

Louis XV., character of, v. 11. 
education of, 28. Mistress of, 218. 
Death of, 237. 

Louis XVI., V. 237. 296. 

LouviUe, L 173. 

Louvois, Francois Michel Le Tel- 
lier, marquis de, his birth and 
early education, iii. 282. Nomi- 
nated to the survivorship of the 
post of secretary of war, and, in 
1666, appointed secretary of state, 
St83. His haughty and overbearing 
ambition, 284. Finds a formidable 
obstacle to his purposes in the 
political sagacity of Colbert, and 
the straightforward but keen and 

Bwerful sense of Turenne, 285. 
is skilful manoeuvre to bring 
liOuis to his purposes, 286. His 
splendid talents first display them- 
selves in the administration of an 
army, 287. His presuming and 
dictatorial spirit during the cam- 

fiaign in Flanders, 288. His ef- 
orts to restore Cond^ to the ser- 
vice of his master, 289. He carries 
on the war of corruption in Bur- 
gundy, 289. Commences his mili- 
tary preparations against Spain 
and tnelempire.pursuing the same 
system which lie had done in re- 

Sard to Flanders, 290. His eager 
esire of giving informaUon in 
every branch of those sciences 
which were connected with his 
official station, 291. His inju- 
dicious advice to Louis, 292. The 
Dutch roused to energetic resist- 
ance by his proposing to them, in 
his own insolent language, the 
imperious demandsof his haughty 
master, 293. His blind and per- 
severing hatred of Turenne, 294. 
Changes his conduct to him, 295. 
His excellent arrangements for 
the invasion of Franche Compt^, 
296. Applies himself to perfect 
the discipline of the French 
armies, 297. An instance of his 
rigid and unjust sternness, 297. 
His undisguised satisfaction at 
the death of Turenne, 298. Hia 
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vhrnio4 at tho •leire of Valcn- 
nriiiii'* titiiMiMnl to thcise of Vau- 
Imii, j iiij>ii'r in thr art of war, 
1' s. llift rtlitrU ti> |iri)long the 
war. -^VK Hi« |»arti('i|Mtion in 
till' itikgraccfiH pninfoiinK* n.'- 
fcinlinir the i-oiint di> Iniiiun, .}(N). 
Viiltiiri>'« act-ninit of the cvfiitd 
ill whii h hi* ha(ri>tt to the duke 
of Li:xi':nlMiurK iii>|il:ivt'd it. 
Hclf, :•!]. Virii.i'iux* of hid pro. 
fcttiiiiKit a^ain»t hini, :>l)4. Ilis 
hutre.l ana jealmuv uf C'i>IlH>rt, 
3i-:i. Mill kcaiidaloiib iiitrai*tiou 
of all iiiHxi fjiih, in thr attack 
u|Kin Mra»bourj?, :UfJ. His pro- 
I'autioiM and arraiiKrmcnta for 
thi* captun> of Siranliourg, 3(»S. 
}Ii< MHTct macliinatioiik ag-iintt 
CollHTt, 'M.i. II18 aggre>Mons 
U|M>ii foreign <^tat(>ii, .-JK). Hit cri- 
tical Mtuation, .>l>i. Ilni haughty 
roiidurt lci»-:trdji ihoduKe of Sa- 
voy, .:u. SuHt'fii hie haughty and 
overlK'anng spirit to apiwar oven 
in the presivnce of the king, lil't. 
Hid doflining iMwer and health, 
31ti. His confcrenrp with I^uix, 
mi. HiK death in the KfYy-tlrtt 
year of hi* age, 0I8. Kei)ort« con- 
cerning the circumstances of his 
death, olS. His person and pub. 
lie character, .jl<). Review of his 
administration, ;3'J0. His private 
ch.iraeter, iV2ii. 

I^udovic Sforza, i. 11. 

Luines, the duke of, ii. 9. His 
death, <iO. 

Luther, su2ninone<l to appear before 
Jyeo X. at Koine; appears before 
the papal legate at Aiii^shurg, i. 
S'). His increasing popularity, 91. 
Anathematized by thi'|>op»as the 
enemy of mankind, V2. His let- 
ter to the pope; his rage on the 
r<^('eipt of the bull, 5?'J Api)ears 
iM'forc! the Diet of Worms, MJ. 
His opinion of iMauricc of Saxony, 
107. 

Lutzen, the battle of, ii. IPS. 

Luxembourg, the duke of, iii. 30O. 

M. 

Macanai, iv. 157. 
Magdeburg, the siege of, i. 122. 
IVIaignelai, madamc de, iii. 'oOi. 
Maine, the duchess of, iv. 10-^. 
Maine, the duke of, iv. 1U3. j v. D. 

12. 
Maintenon, madamc de, iii. 311. ; 

iv. 73. ; v. p. 
Malagrioa, an Italian Jesuit, v. 
. 119. Trial of, 129. Burnett by 

an auto da/Ct iSl. 



MalMherben, v. 244. 
Malvezzi, tl.c marquis, i. ?7!. 
Mantra, marquis de, punisJineot oC 

V. tfoa 
Mancliii, Maria de, it. 313. 
Miinsard, Fran^nis, iii. liL 
Manuel, don, i 35. 
Manuel Sancha. ffovemorof Elvai, 

iv. .W. " ^ 

Marcien, the chevalier de, ir. 23L 
Marck. count de la, iv. «.ij. 
Margaret of Austria, L loJ. 
Mar;.'aret of I^rraine, ii. llfi. 
Margaret of FamiH, L 132. 
Maria Theresa, infanU of Saaia, 
iy. 1(1 Her marriage with Louii 

XIV., 4a 

Maria Anne, archduchess: ha 
marriage with Pl»ilip V. of Spaii, 

Maria I>iusa of Saroy, iv. 142. Her 
death, 147. 

Maria Kleanora of BrandenhurK; 
her marriage with GiuUfui 
Adolphus of Sweden, ii. 184. 

Marillac, the mar^chal de, ii lOS. 
His execution, ItJS. 

Marlliorough. the dulce of, v. 74. 

marmoiitel, v. asm. 

Mars, Ilonrydc Cinq, ii. US. Exe- 
cution of, 166. 

Marsin, the count de, iv 23 

Martinet, iii. £j)7. 

Martinozzi, A una Maria de, iL 3(S. 

Mary de Medina; her interview 
with Sully, I. «^34. 

Massaniello, liis insurrection and 
death, iv. \(l 

Massillon, his disgraceful partici- 
pation in raising I)ubt)i8 to the 
archbishopric of Cambray, iv. 
114. ; V. 29. ^' 

Maupeou, chancellor, v. £35. 

Maurepas, count de, v. i'37. 244. 
Death of, 2:»3. 

Maurice of Saxony, his efforts to 
rescue the cause of the Reform- 
ation fr. m the fangs of Charles V., 
i. 100. His birth and early edu- 
cation, \05. Anec<lotc illustrative 
of his early ambition, lOtS. In- 
curs the enmity of his mother; 
obligetl to leave his father's house; 
his marriage, 107. His dispute 
with thi; eli-ctor of Saxony, 108. 
His efforts to advance the cause 
of the Reformation, 1()0. Causes 
which impelled him to ingratiate 
hiins(>lf with Charles ; terms ar- 
ranged between them at Hatis. 
bon, 112. Accused of betraying 
the Protestant cause ; he pub- 
lishes an exculpation of his con- 
duct, 113. Declared elector and 
first marshal; his implicit con- 
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fidence in Charles, 114. Renoon. 
St rat 68 with the emperor and 
Granvelle, on the treatment of 
the landgrave of Hesse, 115. 
Publicly invested with the elec- 
torate of Saxony, in the diet 
of Augsburg, 116. Description 
of the ceremony, 116. Gives 
his support to the emperor in 
his arbitrary measures, 117. In. 
duces his divines to draw up 
a list 'of such articles of faith 
and ceremony as might be con- 
sidered iiidiflferent, 119. His dis- 
simulation to Charles, 1*20. He 
lays siege to Magdeburg ; routs 
the troops of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg, and mikes himself pri- 
soner, 121. His secret alliance 
with Henry IL of France, 122. 
His manifesto againut the em. 
peror, 123. Proposes terms to the 
emperor,. 124. His complaints 
against Granvelle; professes him- 
self the civil as well as the reli- 
gious liberator of Germany, 125. 
Obtains terms from Charles ; the 
treaty of Pa^ssau signed, 125. 
Volunteers to march into Hun- 
gary against the Turks, 126. His 
I death in his thirty-second year, 

127. His character and person, 

128. His character as a states- 
man, 152. 

Maurice, prince of Orange, i. 163. 
Leans to the cause of the Goma. 
rists or anti-remonstrants, 183. 
His dispute with Barneveldt, 
185. His illegal acts, 194. 

Maximilian, the emperor, i. 59. 

Maximilian de Bethune, i. 243. 

Mazarin, Julius, his birth; olracurity 
of his early life; pursues bis first 
studies under the instructions of 
the Jesuits at Rome, ii. 269. Ac- 
companies Jerome Colonna to the 
university of Alcala, and con- 
tinues his studies in Spain with 
great success, 269. He enters the 
ecclesiastical army under Tor- 
quato Conti; his talents as a 
negotiator, 270. Attaches him- 
self to the French court ; accom- 
panics the cardinal Sachetti to 
Turin ; remains behind with the 
title of internuncio, 271. His 
partiality to the interests of 
France unknown to her enemies, 

272. Resigns the sword, and puts 
on the surplice ; obtains one of 
the canonicates of the Lateran, 

273. Employed by Mary de Me- 
dicis as the mediator between 
France and Spain, 274. Recalled 
by the pope to his station.as vice- 



legate at Avignon, S75. His con. 
summate policy in his negotiations 
with the princes of Savoy; re- 
ceives the cardinal s hat from the 
pope in 1641, 276. Deputed by 
Richelieu to draw up the compact 
for the surrender of Sedan, 277. 
He begins to exercise the func. 
tions of prime minister on the 
death of Richelieu, 278. Political 
state of France at this time, iHd. 
Brought immediately into the 
councils of the queen, 280. In 
his first outset, he encounters that 
factious opposition which pursued 
him through a great part of his 
ministry, 281. Becomes all-pow- 
erful in the mind of the queen, 
282. Success of his measures, 
and constant triumph of the 
French army under his ministry, 
282. Confirms his )iower by the 
employment of the most influen- 
tial persons of the state, at a 
distance fVom the capital, 283. 
His mind much better adapted to 
the calm though intricate paths 
of diplomatic intrigue, than to 
the rough and dangerous ways 
through which he was forced to 
advance in his internal govern- 
ment, 284. His successful nego- 
tiations with Italy ; continued 
opposition of the parliament, 285. 
His first open rupture with the 
parliament, 286. His measures 
for recruiting the finances of the 
country, 287. Takes the resolu- 
tion of banishing the parliament 
to Montargis, 288. Insurrection 
in Paris in consequence, 289. His 
irresolution and unmanly appre- 
I hensions, 291. Quits Paris, ac- 
companied by the queen and the 
young king, 292. Libels of the 
most infamous . description, both 
against him and the queen, 293. 
A decree passed by tne i)arlia. 
ment, banishing him from the 
country, and putting him without 
the pale of the laws if he re. 
mained in France eight days, 294. 
His skill and moderation for the 
accomplishment of his purposes, 
295. Conspiracy against nim, 296. 
Takes means to fk-ustrate the 
effbrts of the conspirators, 2297. 
Returns from Bordeaux, and 
finds the capital on the eve of a 
revolt, 298. Quits Paris, and 
with various bodies of troops ad- 
vances to support Du Plessis, 21®. 
Returns to Paris in triumph, 299. 
His increasing unpt^ulanty, and 
continued oppotitton of the^a.^.- 
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Hol£, the president, iU. 49. Hit 
intrepidityand firmness during the 

tumults between the pariiament 

and the people, occasioned by the 

signing w the peace of Ruel, 51. 
Mdlnez, don Joseph, iv. 170. 
Honcassin, I 309. 
Ifonclar, the baron de, hL 909. 
•Monk, general, iiL 232. 
llontcalm, v. 222. 
Monterey, the count de, iv. 15. 
Montespan, madame de, iii. 300. 
Montesquieu, marquis de, v. 885. 
Montgon, the abbe, v. 36. 
Montigny, i. 137. 
Montmorency, the duke of, ii. 107. 

His execution, 109. 
Montpensier, the duchess of, iii. 

3iA). 
Montpellier, the treaty of, ii. 22. 

Deputies for, ▼. 4. 
Moreira, the Jesuit ▼. 107. Con- 
fessor of the king of Portugal, 

120. Removal of, 121. 
Mordlet, v. 242. 
Morna, dc. Marquis of Castel Ro- 

drigo, i. 265. 
Momay, du Plessis, his Protestant 

bigotry, i. 245. 
Morocco, the emperor of, v. 166. 
Mortara, Francis, marquis of, iv. 

25. 
Mortemar, the duke of, v. 11. 
Mothe, marshal dela, his character, 

as drawn by De Retz, ill. 39. 
Motta, cardinal, v. 105. 
Mounier, v. 307. 
Muhlberg, the battle of, i. 114. 
Muley, Moluc, king of the Moors, 

i. 149. 
Murcia, the kingdom of, v. 190. 
Musquiz, don Miguel, minister of 

finance, v. 193. 



.N. 

Nancrg, the marquis of, iv. 195. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, v. 312. As- 
sertion of, 314. 

Nardi, i 72. 

Nasse, Mile. Curchod de, v. 242. 

Necker, James, v. 240—314. Ap- 
pointed syndic of the French 
company of the Indies, v. 244. 
Appointed director-general of 
finance, 244. Refuses to re- 
ceive any salary, 245. The 
com pte. rendu of, 247. Retire- 
ment of, from the government, 
252. Famous reply of, to the 
statement of Calonnc, 256. Ex. 
iled from Paris, 264. Recall of, 
269. Conduct of, 275. Sends in 
his resignation, 290. Ordered to 



quit France, S92. Departure of, 
293. Return of, 297. Financial 
proposal of, 302. Decline of the 
popularity of, 303. Return of, to 
his native country, 311. Death 
of, 313. 

Necker, madame, ▼. 251. 

Nieuport, the battle of, i. 169. 

Nivemois, the duke of, ▼. 219. 

Noailles, Uie marshal, iv. 65. i 

Noailles, cardinal, v. 6. 

North, lord, v. 174. 

Novion, iiL 50. 
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Olivarez, Gaspar de Guzman, 
count and duke of San Lucar; 
his birth, parentage, and early 
education, li. SSO. Anecdote of 
his early life, 221. Appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to Philip, heir-apparent 
to the throne of Spain, 222. Ad. 
vances in the favour of the young 
prince, 223. Appointed to various 
nigh offices, and named duke 
of San Lucar } raised to the rank 
of a grandee of Spain, 224. As- 
sumes the title as well as the 
flinctions of minister ; severity 
of his first acts, 224. His first 

{)roceedings render him both 
oved and feared by the populace, 
235. His plans and his ambition 
increase with his successes, 226. 
Obtains Arom the pope the canon- 
ization of four Spanish saints, 
227. His negotiations with the 
English court concerning the 
marriage of the infanta with 
prince Charles, 228. Gains va- 
rious advantages over Holland ; 
the great defect of his policy that 
of not justly appreciating the 
exact condition of the country he 
had to rule, 229. His designs 
too vast for his resources, §30. 
State of Spain on his becoming 
minister, 231. Promulgates se- 
veral important laws in lo24, 232. 
Enters into a league with Lucca, 
Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, 
2S3. Obtains conditions flrom 
even the keen-sighted Richelieu, 
234. Tempted to abandon the 
course he had hitherto pursued, 
and risk a general war, 235. He 
seeks in vain to conclude a peace 
with Holland, 236. His plans 
for the restoration of internal 
peace, 237. The negotiation 
brought to a sudden close, and 
the war resumed as fiercely as 
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]:• •.%■■' iii!--rni;;t '•!! «( the i':- 

»ir.' i-ti'iii i!i Aii'iaiu-ia, i;.*/«i. 

Iir- A* ii|f H th Ki* oHii li3i li tlie 

cir!>-i i[i 'i.j:i..f r of a iiiiiiiti-'to, 

tr' .1* I.J/ Oi- I'i-rf'r.'ui-*'- ini'i.arili 

a- <: .k«- o: jJr.itr.r./a. .-'■l. Hi- iiii- 

w -I- i>i>ii--\ :[i r'-|'<-<'t t-i Ca'aloira, 

S;"»J. i!ii |i".i-i' iri I'rjrtujil tiu»tra- 

Utl, 'J'»J. S" ru'.'ff"i.« with iricreaoiiig 

(iitlii-iiltii- at home, .'V^ '1 he im- 

inc<l ui- ('.4ii><-i uliit'h hiirletl him 

1m-iii tUf hi.tiJinit of hilt )KjHcr, 

v; rfi. iSrief rf\iew of iiii ndmi. 

i,i<ir itidii, 2.'iT. Ili-i iiii|iU'.ie!.t 

<i]j|,o-itio I to the iiieaslirfM )irri. 

|»<>-'-il l}y the (jiU'Cii, ..(i*). I!i'' 

iri'-rficiii^ iili)Ki;iiilarity, iiil. 

I)i-iii.i[Mit {HTiniiMoii lo letirc, 

',iiJ. Hrccivi-. a Ktler Iroin the 

km;:, ('fMiiii>:iii(liiix him to ret-.re 

to hi' roiiiitry hoiike, L'ol. I'lil)- 

Iic icjoiniiK on the <M•(■.•l^^ll|l, 

'2',.'f. lie ]iiil)hhheh u viridicurion 

of his coiichict ; lii^ deatti, 'Jiiti. 

His ehnrnrter as a htate!>uiuii, 

■ i;»i7. His person, 'J<,h. 

OiniT Talon, l)ih hplcniliii extetn. 
poraneoiifl b|H>(>eh in parlaincnt 
during (he tuinults eaufe<l by De 
Uetz an<l hi» faction, iii. 7. 

Oflati", eouiit, iv. .0. Appointetl 
vireroy of Naples, lf>. Si^MiaHses 
a RoveViiinentof tiv<« year*, l)y the 
exenition of nearly 1s,(m,0 per- 

hOIIH, Lf). 

()l)orto, vineRTOwor* of, v. 1 17. The 

iiiHurreetion of, 117, UK. 
OrleunH, the duke of, ai>i>ointcd 

prime inintMter, v. 'M. 
OrlcanH, the duku of, v. 11. 
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Ot». ". :h* ;.r *'«'«f«, hcrhtftory.ir• 
i4 . I£-.r c.srrace and cctth, 
174 

0»»ur.o, ccn P^jro Giror. duken^ 

H • ejr'y ei'ucation, £>i^ VaB 
Krarc€->, the »u:te"f th«»*uk«rf 
I-"er:a ; hi* luarriage. iSi A» 
l«o Tted so a mxiiran- ruBBUC*: 
re^a.r* to rhe *ie^e if Umcb^, 
"-7. L*ndtf-rt.>ke4 to go lo tJks 
Brit!«h CKjj-r af a pnv-'te nobi^ 
rr. I : hi« ii.terviev niib the 
hrshfh rr.ni.arch. i>S Refum 
luBru»«eW; gire< hiniMlf iipT.th 
pre..ter «»!< ur tha:i ever to JC'- 
l:iary enttrrpri<«<, ap. RrrriTa 
the Order of the Golden F1«cce 
fiom The areli'iuke, vjK*. Entcn 
the city of Madrifl vith a nc- 
meiou*aft«-ncance. ;S>i. Drdira 
the nett'«»ity oi acki rw'fdjpng 
the in:e|«iidrt:cc of the I'nitel 
Pro%-:nce4, and refnonftixtcf 
ajraitirt the M(M»rish expuUioo, 
LSfl. Ap|iointPd viceiY'y of Sicily, 
i'l'ii Hi« meaMired to remedy the 
dl^order» amoii};tt the SFiciliani, 
i"^.^ Advance<i to the vicerojalty 
of N;iplei«, coti:irenrc« hi» gorern- 
nieiit by the rame edict which he 
had a(:dre>8od to the Sieiliani, 
'J^hL Appire» to independent *o- 
vereipnty, i.[>7. Send-* his fleet 
to ciui«e against the Venetians; 
r«ff:ves a peremptory order from 
his court to deM^t from naril 
hostilities in the Adriatic, £V8. 
Conreives the daring pr«>jePt of 
reiideiiuK hinTolf indei>cndent of 
S|>ain, and changing lug vice- 
royal authority into abjiolute so- 
vereignty, iW. His licheme of 
indeiK'ndencc favoured bv the 
duke of Venice, !^i'2. Augments 
his army and fleet ; excites the 
suspicions of the S|)ani8h court, 
3i^. Holds a imrliainenl in 1019; 
hiH changing conduct towards the 
nobles and dergy, S06 His de- 
signs against Venice, S()7. Failure 
of his scheme Uf>on Venice, 310. 
Is dcthronetl like a Turkish 
pacha when the firrodn of his suc- 
cessor is displayed, 311. Makes 
a t-plendid and triumphant entry 
into Madrid, 312. Disgrace and 



parenUgi^ Jipd mly educat^onp 
U. 1T& Sent br Ctauln IX. of 
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to III* touit of HKUnburi, 177. 
Htoiuniag^lTB. EnMittecb 
Amian ind ilaiBMtle,whlch la."-' 
blmftcHn hli native «aunti7,L,„ 



pdDiad to conduct the nevpti- 

(^lii»»Tertignp OutUvva Adol- 
plnu, IS3. Hii ndnilnUe inlet- 
nil imnEamotL IS*. Aneo' ' - 
or.lSS. OndHtikHindouH 
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tbe pTotHtaott of Ootnunj/, 196. 
HIi militflTv tklll uvd poUtlciI 
ugKtty.lPT. HlipluH for unit- 
ing moie flnplf trie pnileitant 
: In^ne; nceiTei unlimited power 

bouSllB, 198. iSdM? (tier 
u the king^i hi> ikill and flRa- 
neu, 19& ' Accompllfhee llie 

Ailp, SOU Obldine in favour cC 
Sweden (he Betieral direction of 



FUiflo, don JoKpli, iv. 304. 



FeK Baptkta, a Oenoeie, pu 

ment of, v. 115. 
Feliuamla, the oount of, iv, I< 
PcUiiKii.thealiM.l'. m 
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Philibert, prince of Sawoy, i. 293. 

Hhilip 1 1, of S|Min, dirccU hU whole 
(*an> and attention to rriuh the 
French huguenutd, L 135. Ob- 
ligtd to have recourse to the 
meanest cx|)etiient4 to raiae 
money. 1+*. Hii war with Por- 
tueal, 1.jU. Character of his reign, 

Philip IV. of ^^>ain, his reign 
during the administration of don 
Louis dc Haru, iv. 7. Recalled 
to Madrid by the illness of the 
uueen, 8. His anger and morti- 
fication at the disaflf^ed state of 
Aragon, a His calmness on 
hearing the death of his son, 10. 
His licentious character: con- 
spiracy against his life, 21. His 
marriage with the archduchess 
Muria Anne of Austria, 24. 

Philip V. of Stiain, hw marriage 
with Elisabeth Farncse, iv. IjO. 

Philip Augustus, i. 2. 

Philip de Comincs, i. 8. 

Philip, archduke, L 34. 

Philipsburg. the siege of, v. 59. 

Phlug, i. 1U8. 

Pierre, captain, L USH. 

Pitt, V. 2^2. Resignation of, 225. 

J*itw v., pope, one of the few pon- 
tiffs wnosc exertions were leal- 
ouKly employed in behalf of the 
Christian faith and common - 
wealtli exclusively, i. 14>3. His 
death, I4o. 

Plelo, count dc, French ambasador, 
V. 56. 

Pluvant, the marqis de, iv. 6.>. 

Vulignac, madamc dc, v. 294. 

Politian, i. 72. 

i'oinbal, .Sebastian Joseph, marquis 
oi\ onvoy extraordinary to the 
murt of I/)ndon, v. 105. lle- 
callcd from I-Ingland, lOd Sc- 
i*n>tary of state for foreign affairs, 
1 1)7. ()pix)SL'd to tliu Jesuits, Ilu. 
Administration of, 112. Ap- 
pointed chief minister, 115. Con- 
tiuct of, towards the high nobility, 
118. Forms a counrQ of occle- 

' liiastics, Ijo. Raises an army, 
I.}*. Creattd count Oeyras, 13li. 
Reforms and measures of, 136 — 
1 4v'3. (treated marquis of Pombal, 
lid. Dismissed from office, 146. 
Death of, 148. Character and 
iwlicy of, 148— ir,6. 

Pompadour, Madame de, v. 218. 

Pomponne, Simon Arnaud, mar- 
quis, iii. 23a 

Popoli, the duke of, iv. 172. 

Poporati, colonel, ii. 102. 

Portocarrero, <lon Pedro, i. 48, 

JViego, marquis of, i. 37. 



PriTas. the capture of, ii 78. 
Puyaieux, the mmiquis of, iL SSL 
rye, marchionen erf; ▼. SI. 



Quemel, the Janaenist, v. 10. 



^v°S?" ***"** ^ TramyhriBii, 

Ramiro, marquia Toral, It. S. 
R«nioa, Joaepha, her romantic st- 
tachmeDt to the duke of Rippoii, 

IT. olo. 

Raphael, L 97. 
5*r«»nV«>e battle of, i. 77. 

R^^h^iir^^*^""^*-^^ 

Reipitach, voq, i iQg. 
Renault, I aU8. 
Rhfetel. the batUe ©n iil. 7L 
Richelieu. Armand Jeao du Flcaii, 
cardinal de, iL 1. His biitfa, 

rentage, and earlj educatkn, 
lUQten the army, and takes 
the title of lord of ChiUon. 2. In- 
duced to quit the profession ot 
arms, and apply himself to the 
study of theology, a Conawmted 
bishop of Lucon: anecdote o£4. 
Wishes to establish himself as s 
popular preacher, 4. His eflbrts 
to advance himself at court, 5. 
Attaches himself to the party of 
Mary de Medici, 6. His eloquenl 
and digniHcd speech as one of the 
deputies of the clergy, at the 
assembly of the states-general, 7. 
Receives from Mary de Medici 
the appointment of crounsellor of 
state, 8. Continued in his office 
by Louis XIII,, 10. Retires to 
Blois, and takes upon himself the 
humble occupation of superin- 
tendant of the household of the 
queen-moUier, 11. Commanded 
to quit the kingdom, and take up 
his abode at Avignon, 12. Sent 
for to hasten to Angoiileme, and 
endeavour to bring about a re- 
conciliation between the king and 
queen, 13. Possesses the entire 
confidence of the queen-mother, 
14. His injudicious advice to 
her, 17. Excites the jealousy of 
the duke of Luines ; unpleasant 
consequences of it, 18. His efforts 
to obtain his elevation to the car- 
dinalate, 19. His political skill 
obtains a seat in the conclave, 
21. His cautious policy, 22. De- 
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votes himself entirely to the care 
of the queen-mother's interests ; 
is again nominated to the council 
of state ; his measures, S4. As- 
sumes the entire direction of the 
court, 25. Appointed one of the 
, commissioners to negotiate the 
marriage o&Henrietta Maria, and 
Charles, prince of Wales, 26. His 
answer to the remonstrance of 
the papal nuncio, 27. Grants a 
suspension of hostilities in the 
Valteline, 29. Steps preparatory 
to the war with Austria, 30. His 
meeting wi th Barberini, the pi^ 
legate, grants a fUrther suspension 
of hosmities in the Valtehne, 31. 
Arbitrary and despotic character 
o{ his- administration, 32. Poli- 
tical reasons for his despotic mea- 
sures against the Huguenots, 34. 
His external and internal policy, 
35. He oflPers conditions to the 
Huguenots, 37. Discontent of 
the Catholics in consequence: 
his conversation with the papal 
nuncio on the subject, 39.- Con- 
cludes a treaty with Spain, 40. The 
conspiracy of Chalais tends to es- 
tablish his power on a basis which 
it could never otherwise obtain, 
41. His measures for the ruin of 
Omano ; his bold reply to the due 
d'Anjou, 43. Rumours of a de- 
sign to assassinate him, 44 Prompt 
measures taken by the king for 
his security, 45. Punshment of 
the conspirators, 46. His plans 
for the extension of his power 
and the attainment of future ob- 
jects, 48. He offers public insults 
to the young queen, Anne of 
Austria, 49. Corrupt means wh ich 
he emj^oys to supply the defici- 
ency of the revenue, 51. Obtains 
the office of admiral under the 
titles of grand master, chief, and 
superintendant-general of the na- 
vigation and commerce of France, 

52. His schemes of greatness 
disappointed for a time by the 
threatened hostility of England, 

53. His exulting anticipation of 
fVesh success, 54. Cultivates the 
first seeds of dissension between 
the weak king and his mother, 

55. His situation rendered pe- 
rilous by the illness of the queen, 

56. His keen policy with respect 
to the insurrection of the Pro- 
testants of the south, 56L Sup. 
ports the plans suggested by 
I'hoiras for relieving fort St. 
Martin, 57. Sells his jewels and 
plate to make up the sum of 



money required to carry through 
the project, 58. Takes measures 
to allure the king of England 
into « temporary peace with 
Ftance: negotiates with Spain 
and Holland. 59. His plan to re^ 
duce Rochelle, 60. Invested with 
the highest clerical, civil, and 
military dignities, and appears as 
bishop, prime minister, and com- 
mander-in-chief, 61. His reform, 
ations in the army, 62. His 
liberality and economy, 63. Pro. 
poses terms to the Rochellois, 
which they reject, 64. He treats 
with the English and the Ro- 
chellois. 65. Terms of the treaty 
witib the Rochellois, 64. En- 
ters Rochelle, and ooiciates at 
high mass, 67. After the re. 
duction of the town, he con- 
tinues his warfare with success, 
68. Determines to assist the 
duke of Mantua in his war with 
Spain and Savoy, 71. Hastens 
to Paris, and immediately pro- 
poses to the king to a£fbrd ef- 
fectual succours to the duke of 
Mantua, 72. His doquent speech 
in the council on the occasion, 
73. Follows the king and the 
duke of Orleans to Lyons ; leads 
the king forward with a force of 
nearly 30,000 men, and halts at 
the foot of the Alps, 74. Pro- 
poses n^otiations to the duke of 
Savoy, 75. Negotiations renewed 
and concluded, without further 
effbsion of blood or greater ex- 
pense to France, 76. Concludes 
a treaty with England; arrives 
with a force at the siege of 
Privas, 77. His negotiations with 
the marquis St Andre, 78. Terms 
of his pacification with the Hu- 
guenots, 79. Returns to Paris, 
80. Uses all his powers to de- 
prive Mary de Medici of the 
authority he had formerly con- 
tributed to restore, 81. Appointed 
J>rincipal minister by the king's 
etters patent, 82. Proceeds to 
the scene of war, and assumes the 
style of generalissimo, 83. The 
weak and strong traits of his 
nature stand out more promi- 
nently in this expedition than in 
any other period of his life, 84. 
Resolves to force a way through 
Piedmont ; his extraordinary 
dress ; his skill in horsemanship, 
85. His manoeuvre to obtain 
terms flrom the governor, 86. 
Returns to France ; accomplishes 
his enterprise against the duktr 
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effecting his overthrow, 154. 
Commences hostilities with Spain, 
155. His treatywith the dulce de 
Bouillon, 156. Directs his princi- 
I>al attention towards the reduc- 
tion of Roussillon, 157. His ex- 
traordinary exertions to provide 
for the defence of all points of 
the firontier, 158. Gives a sump- 
tuous entertainment to the court 
and the officers, 159. His letter 
to the count de Quiche on his 
defeat, 160. His illness ; renewed 
conspiracies against him, 161. 
Arrest of the conspirators, 162. 
Returns to Paris in triumph, 164. 
Induces the prisoners, by the 
basest means, to criminate them- 
selves, 165. His observation to 
the king on the execution of 
Cing Mars and De Thou, 166. 
Successes that adorned the last 
years of his ministry, 167. His 
firmness and resignation on his 
death.bed, 168. His death ; be. 
queaths his palace, afterwards 
called the Palais Royal, and a 
sum of 1,500,000 livres, to the 
king, 169. State of the finances 
at his death, 170. His person and 
character, 170. Review of his 
administration, 171. His effbrts 
for the advancement of litera- 
ture, 173.' His powers as a states- 
man and a theologian, 174. His 
temper, 174. 

Ricci, general of the Jesuits, v. 2S0. 

Ripperda, John William, duke o^ 
hilB birth, parentage, and early 
education, iv. 268. Enters the 
army, and rises to the rank of 
colonel ; his marriage, S69. Ap- 

einted envoy extraordinary tram 
olland to the Spanish capital, 
and afterwards ambassador at the 
Spanish court, 270. Death of his 
wife, S70. Attaches himself to 
Alberoni, and assists him with 
memorials and plan ^ for the com- 
mercial and financial improve- 
ment of Spain, 271. Intrigues of, 
excite the jealousy of Alberoni, 
272. Returns to Holland, renders 
a Aill account of his mission, and 
then resigns formally the office 
that he held, 273. Returns to Ma. 
drid, abjures the protestant reli- 
gion at St. Ildefonso, and receives 
the appointment of superintend- 
ant-general of the royal manufac- 
tories, with a considerable pen- 
sion, a grant of land, and a splen- 
did house, 274. Removed fh>m 
his post, and 'deprived of his pen- 
sion; his policy, 275. Is again re- 



stored to office, 276. His second 
marriage ; his efforts to obtain a 
place in the administration of 
Spain, 277. Devotes himself zeal- 
ously to cultivate the regard of 
the queen dowager, 278. His en. 
terprising genius, 280. Becomes 
the secret counsellor and confid- 
ant of the ()ueen dowager, 281. 
Entrusted with the task of open- 
ing a secret negotiation with'ihe 
house of Austria, 282. His plan 
for the regeneration of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing re. 
sources of Spain, 283. His diplo- 
matic skill in conducting the 
negotiations with Austria, 285. 
Change in the feelings of the 
court during his absence, 286. 
Concludes a treaty between the 
emperor and Spain without the 
mediation, sanction, or know, 
ledge of any other power, 288. 
Stipulations of the treaty, 289. 
Appointed ambassador to the 
court of Vienna ; his splendour 
and ostentation, 290. Is raised to 
the rank of duke, 290. Returns 
to Madrid ; nominated secretary 
of state, and appointed a grandee 
of the first class, 291. Monopo. 
Uses the superintendence of the 
marine, the Indies, the courts of 
justice, and the war department, 
29:^. His reforms in the admi. 
nistration raise a tempest of cla- 
mours against him, 293. Increas. 
ing difficulties of his situation, 
294. His unsuccessful efforts in 
France, 295. His interview with 
Konigseg, the imperial ambas- 
sador, 296. Denies having had 
any communication with duke of 
Wharton, 297. Thwarted in his 
schemes to raise funds for the 
expedition against England, ^8. 
Changes the course of his de- 
meanour, and endeavours to 
soothe and tranquillise as much 
as he had before striven to over- 
bear and irritate, 299. His plan 
of co-operation between Russia 
and Spain, 301. His measures 
for reforming the courts of jus- 
tice, 301. His declining power; 
anecdote of, 303. A r^ular cabal 
formed against him, 306. In- 
tri^es to deprive him of his 
political power in Spain, 306. Pre- 
sented with a royal decree denriv. 
ing him of all his ministerial rune 
tions, 308- His rage and indig. 
nation, 309. Addresses a letter of 
remonstrance and reproach to 
Philip, 310. Arrested and lodged 
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a* a iiriMmcr in the lower of Se- 
Kiiviu. .:i I. Uomaiitir and ntra. 
(•nliihirv mean* it|r wliich he pF- 
tcrli><l hiii cfiripr. 31::. Kxcite- 
nieiit in the pulilir mind, cauied 
liy iiik a|i|HNirjiHf in (liigland, 
:ii.V i'r.iiiHifra in* iirt^rty to 
llollaiiit. .iiiit M-t* i«il for h»na- 
CivL- liiiiil, .;iii. SaiU fiir Morocco, 
UkiiiK witii hiiii a luffictent lum 
fil' iiuHU'V to givL* <|>ieiidour and ^ 
dixnity to liii a|i|>earanre in the { 
ei'ei o( the Mohammedans, 317. i 
Iteccivcii with high honour by j 
the emiwror, 318. Appointed to ; 
an office equivalent to that of ; 

Sime minister, S811 Hi* death, 
I. Hii character as attatesman, 

R'ichcric. I^ li. 153. 

Kobiiirt, IV. 157. 

Koclciiighaiii, lord, ministry of, v. 
174. 

Rochefoucault.thc cardinal de,ii.v;4^ 

Rodney, admiral, v. UJK. 

Rohan, the dun de, ii. 3(x 

Rohan, the chevaliiT de, convpimry 
of, iii. i2<i6. His trial and cxet u- 
tion, 5JS17. 

Roncovicri, rount. iv. 133. Nomi- 
nated bishop of iiorgodi St. Don- 
nino, I.'>4. 

Rupert, prince, iii. 257. 

Rubi, marquis of, governs of Ma- 
drid, V. ^n. 

Ruyz, friar, i. 28. 



.Sachetti, cardinal, ii. 270. 
Sadolet, tlie pai>al secretary, i. 80. 
St. AiKnui), the duke of, iv. 199. 
St. Andre, the marquis de, ii. 77. 
St. Bartholomew's, the massacre of, 

i. 214. 
St Croix, iii. .'K)l. 
St. George, the chevalier, iv. 83. 
St. Germain, the marquis of, It. 40. 
St John, Mr., iii. 226. 
St Lambert, v. 2.'>3. 
St. Laurent, monsieur de, iv. 65. 
St Quentin, the battle of, 1 131. 
St. Real, the abbe, his history of 

the Venetian conspiracy of 1618, 

i. 300. 
St. Simon, v. 23. 
St. Simon, the duke of, iv. 101. 
St Stephen, the abbey of, at Caen, 

V. 24. 
St Vincent de Paul, iii. 2. 
Saldanha, cardinal, v. 120. 
Salucci, an Italian banker, escape 

of, V. 209. 
S.ilviati, archbishop of Pisa, L 322. 



Sandwich, the «rl ai; iH. STS 
Sartine, lieutenant of police, r. S3L 
Savona, Andrea, L SSa. 
SATonarola, the celebrated pnscba 

of Florence. L 7& 
Savoy, the duke of, ▼. & 
Sauli, cardinal, i. 78. 
Sauvage, the chancellor, L SBL 
Saxony, the electoral boose d, *■ 

Schleits, the baron de, !▼. 85BL 

Schonnberg, the count de, ii. & 

SchoRiberg, marshal. It. SS. 

Scotti, the papal nundo, fi.S7i 

Scotti, the marquis of, iV. 9S8. 

Scragga, aecretary, iv. 95. 

Sebastian, king of Portugal, L VE- 

Serbellon, count, ii. 68. 

SeigneUi, the marquu de, UL 9I& 

Selgnclay, v. 4. 

Screrino, cardinal San, i. 78. 

Shelbumo, k>rd, ▼. 174. 

Mglsmond, king of Poland, iL 178. 

Sillery, the chancellor, ii. S2. 

Soderini, the gonfai(Miier of Fl»> 
rcnce, i. 7ti. 

Soissons, the count de. il. 123L Bit 
death, 15a 

Soissons, the countesa de, ber ^ 
peal to Richelieu in behalf of ber 
son, ii. 154. 

Soissons, the congress of, ▼. 5L 

Solano, admiral, ▼. l6HL 

Sonora, marquis, ▼. 215. 

Sonoy, Dledrick, governor of Weit 
Fnetland, i. 156. 

Soubise, the prince de, iL SSL 

Souaa, don Ignatius, v. 161. 

Spun, process of her fall, ii. 841 

Squillaci, v. 158. 

Spinola, general, L 170. 

Stael, madame de, v.>3!2. 

Stanhope, lord, hia letter to Du- 
bois, iv. 77. His interview with 
Dulioift at the Hague, 8a 

StaniklaiK, Iieczinski, iv. i287. 

Stanley, William, i. 161. 

Starembcrif, county iv. 141. 

Staremberg, Austrian statesman, v. 
219. 

Stair, lord, iv. M. 

Sully, genealogy of his family, i 
21 i. His birth and early edu- 
cation, 212. His first interview 
with Henry IV., 21J. Narrowly 
escapes during the general a»s. 
sacre of the protestantb on the 
eve of St Bartholomew, 214. En- 
ters the army ; his bravery at 
the attack of Villeftanche, 215l 
Gives up his ensigncy, and at- 
taches himself to the king of Na. 
varrc, 216. Accompanies the duke 
of Anjou into England, 217. Re- 
turns to Navarre; sent by the 
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king to Parii ^ hli maiTidge, SIS, h[t rioquent and aptrittd dekntt, 

HJi InletTlew with Hnrr III, of 248. Hj> nEgoliiiQon wIUi Che Hu- 

Fnncc, Sift. Hla lacoDtc epiuph auenaU, £48. Fidp«« a coBlilion 

ontttednUioTbltwIlkm li with Spaln.uidB Bar tohumHK 

Kikiuir; vounlcd in the baCtle thchDUKorAuuiia,M9.ElBiUcd 

- ■i&Kt. Hit ambtguoui idrlo tUO. Relmi to fin s ifaot In 

to HeniTlV. tor &» BiMsf oC token orn)oMi« Kit tbe nbmth 

iramluidng Oe war, SO, B*- Una at De BouUlon, SSI. Hb 



(t flnus^ mnd rcnden h[DucIf nliflon, 191. 111« IMI jenr of 

UDponilu HlEh bli colteagiKt br bii ■dmiQiitnitiKI tlnoit exdu- 
lili •trleUMH und tconom;, SSi ' tlvslj ocenpliil wftb tbc greal 

Hli irognoiiTo rise Id tnt poit «Ji«ie Ibr reuoddlinr Eunpe, 

of nlBMa- of Bauw. 2iS. B«- KS. Sketch oT the plu, which 

criTM hli biVKt u nlniwer of wm daHned to nmoln unoi. 

flnUM, SKL Hi< deiteioiu nw- ocutot, SS3k HIi eickimition on 

HmcT IV. on Uh niblHt of hiE the ISng-. hU int«>icw°>ith 

•«nwaiiuUTia«,3i9. HIibDHHU Muy deMeAicit.SSi. Thwarted 

EntATview wEui Henry and Ga- ih hiii politiLnl views, S55. He- 

DHaliB d'EMrtei, ESS. Hli con- tln>> u o»c uf hii ettalei al 

VEnaUon with Henn on her Montrond ; hie comparison ba- 

death, S^^ Resuniei hii conea- twiit Mcorj' [V. sndCcw; hli 

noidauB whh qoeoi Micgaret, " AdiQui (□ the Court." 3SS. 

' • ■ ' OHQt Ite-jppEan nl court, Ssk He. 






tottaadulwor 



■ lit^SSS. Hit < 



■iMncifaU the other minlaten) apptrioImenU and trouble!, SRI. 

tnndn SaniT, ass. The lennl. Hl^ death in the ^ah^.flnt jear 

■Itlonaflliewnrecallthlachief of liia age, S5!l. Hli character. 



veBffWrs,£SL 
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S4I. mirudeneiaone Hit lenn to lord Atlingtca, (£3. 

■ '-— -■ -■- Hn Mtond conference wlfli De 

WllE,SfiS, Hlidetciiptionafihe 
Impniaioii made upon him by 
Do Will during bit negnllatiou 



ttVk maMt 

tw,«n Hiii 

aadWBolnlla d'Antnguei, M 
dipase* tin Introduction of 1(11 

ln(thouieortilk,plBW,BndoUiEr Thoresa, liaria, Ihe archduchcM 

utniragBndci, S44. Appoiated v. S7. Acceasion of, 99. 

lothegaTeminEntorFoitou,aU. Thoniei, i. ESS. 

OlTBbti coiumt and tote Id cha Tiniem, count de, II. SS. 

■labtUhment or the lesulti, SU. TiUr, the hnpctlal geneial, IL 193. 

Hi! Rivatiationa with the royal llrfolio, Criulnl, 1.7V 

bHiIiwh daring the squabblei.lie- ToMo, duke of Atia, L dS. 

tiri»halandb«loviU',SU His TMosa, the miiqula of, i>. m. 

nemcOiatlon with the duke of TOccr, V. de. It. S54. 

Sbvnon ; nupldoni of the khig Toiret, the duke of Medina de Iv 
IB flOMeqiienoe "" d— .i— 
ftom the king j 
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VilHnr, dm FnnelKe d& iladt 

oTUit SpnUi mm, L ttL 
Vdut% th^cwUul da Iv U- «- 
VitaM llM dubdab, )i^m 

VindBTgnc/, iii. KS. 

Van Oille^ Himlnl. lit £^1. 

Vu Gbilen. Bernud. bliluv of 

Vui Oben,'«<qiiriJ, lU. 713. 

Vm Opd«m,'tHnm, Hi. S3fl. 
Tu TVonip, Himlu) Hi. 130. 
Tudu, thfl Dunpiii de, iL 96, 
VilderkH, iB>R|idi 0^ r, lOJL 



Vtbwo, doiiiu Jobuiiw de, 11. Ul 

Vdu, lh( nurquii d> lot, Iv. IS. 

Veodofua, thediikvdf,!*. 13& 



^dullng uT, r. 17 



Vlcuirla, Muluia, the inhnli of 

VillilM, Ferdiniad, 11. B3. 
Vma»,iuccwa of, '.«),«& D««th 



VillEnn, t)i« nmrfclul dk It. 
». 9. H. 18, la 
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cares by the return of Ferdinand, 
SI. Entrusted with f\ill powers 
for carrying war into Afk-ica, 38. 
His character, as given by Gk>mes, 
39. Assumes the military cha- 
racter adcmted by the pontin and 
prelates of his time, 40. Under, 
takes a serious expedition, to be 
led and superintended by himself, 
41. Abandons the generalship 
to Peter of Navarre, and retires 
to pray, 4S. His plans with re- 
spect to his conquest ; his quar- 
rels with Ferdinand, 43. Sum- 
moned by Ferdinand to Seville, 
44. HefVises to allow the sale of 
indulgences in Spain, 45. On the 
death of Ferdinand, made vice- 
gerent during the absence of 
Charles, 47- Shares his authority 
with Adrian of Utrecht, 47. 
Dissensions in the council ; 
he causes Charles to be pro- 
claimed in Madrid, 48. Con. 
firmed in his appointment by 
Charles; continued discontent 
and cabals of the noblesse; his 
answer to their demands, 49. His 
plan for resisting and humbling 
them, the most important act of 
his statesmanship, 50. Opposi- 
tion of the towns of Old Castile, 
Burgos, and Valladolid, 51. The 
aristocratic party succumb ; and 
the refractory towns submit, 52. 
His plans for the defence of the 
kingdom against the infidels, 53. 
His internal administration, &k 



His orders for the treatment of 
Joanna, the mother of Charles, 

55. His flirther plans for the 
subjugation of the African Moors, 

56. Complaints and remon. 
strances against him for his re. 
forms in the finances of state, 57. 
He urges Charles to visit Spain 
himself, as speedily as possible, 
58. Demands fuller power and 
jurisdiction fh>m the king, S9, 
His letter to Charles, 60. Lulls 
the turbulence of the citizens by 
the promise of either the cortes 
or the king's arrival, 6S. His 
illness, 65. Receives a letter of 
dismissal fiH)m Charles, 66. His 
death in the eighty.first yeairof 
his age, 66. Review of his cha. 
racter and administration, 67. 



Z. 



Zinzendorf, Philip Louis, count, v. 
60, 102. Successes of, at the 
court of Bavaria, 70. Ambassa. 
dor extraordinary to the court of 
France, 70. Created grand chan- 
cellor, 73. Ambassador to Fo. 
land, 74. Epicurism of, 77. Ri- 
valry between Eugene and Tiim- 
self, 94. Confirmed in all his 
posts and dignities on the acces. 
sion of Maria Theresa, 99. Death 
of, 100. 

Zinzendorf, the abb^, v. 90. 

Zuniga, don Balthazar, iv. 2. 



THE END. 
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